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Lincoln 

froui  Ptoria   fleetly  Republican,    Friday  aaorning,    $•*<    2,    1856.   C.   W. 
»Vaite,    editor.   Tnomas  J.    Pickett  ami    ,7aite   ^u^lifchtre.   Pi€K*.tt 
s-eeame   ctuJiaate    for   clerk  of   tfi*   circuit   court   in  summer   of   1856 
and   be  ia  ne   tnoucut   at   bnoula   rumovt   nis  name   frooj  all   paper '  s 
mastnead  as   joint   editor.      Tnere    is  no   evidence   tnat  ne   did  not 
perform  hit   entre   of   tne   editorial  duties,    and   it    is   likely 
tnat   tne   following   is    from  nis  pen: 

"iiurein  Lincoln" 

"Tnis   cnampion  of   Freedom  arrived    in  our   eity  yesterday   on 
nis   way   to   tne    gprajtd   lovc-feest   of   freemen   to   be  held    in  Laeon  to-  orrow 
He   left,    in  company  witn  a   number   of  our  citizens,    on  tne   11  o'clock 

trnin   tnis  morning. 

"Old  Abe   loo<s  as   nearty  as  a    auek-- (and   feels  doubtless  much 
heartier   tnan  a  certain  Buck  we  wot   of) .    He    seems   to    oe   growing  younger, 
and   taller,    and — we  positively    relieve   it — handsomer . ("handsomer "in 
italics)    £till  tnere    is  vast  room   for   improvement  and   he    needn't  give 
up   the   knife   quite  yet — JM    is   ugly  enough  still   for  all  practical 
purposes. 

"But,    God   sless   nim  i   the   outer   uiicoutnness   of   our   Ml   greet   Lincoln 
is  no    iuuex   of   tne   soul  within.    True   as    t.>e   needle    to   tne   pole    is 
every    impulse   of  his   neart   to   tn«    cause   of   freedom.    Tne  pages   of  his- 
tory,   aneieut   or  modern,    furnish  no   iiistanse   of  a   man  more    forgetful   of 
self  in  his    labors   for   his  country   tnan  Afcr.au  Lincoln,    the   ciaampion, 
not  only   in  tne  present   ^reat   issue,    hut   in  times   past   in   Illinois,    of 
the   principales  of  our  primitive   Republic. 

"ulr.    Lincoln   says   ne  will  Speak  at  Tremont   on^sturday  next,    and 

will  tee   in  Peoria  on  tne   b/th  if  ne   is  alive.    He   ie   tke   Coeur  de   Lion 

of   tne   present   campaign.    Eucnaneers   Iook  out   for  his    Dettle  axe  I 

-o- 
Note:    ;*eeKly    ^epu^lican  prooacly  picked  up   type   of  tne    Oaily   Rep- 
uolican.    Departure    for   Lacon  may    nave   been  earlier   tnan  the   3rd. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  J,  18'JO. 

■  It  is  singular  to  observe  the  similarity  that 
often  exists  between  gi cat  men.  TJu:  Chicago 
Puss  and  Tribune  givofi  tlio  following  doubt- 
less truthful  description  ol'"01U  Abu"  Lincoln: 

Mr.  Liueoln  stauds  six  foot  four  inches  high 
in  his  stockings.  His  frame  is  gaunt  and  wiry; 
his  arms  arc  tun  ■;  his  lower  limbs  arc  not  dis- 
proportioned  to  hi*  body,  lie  steps  with  his 
head  inclined  forward-  Jiis  head  tits  Well  on 
his  shoulders,  and  is  largo  and  well  proportion- 
ed,  betokening  power  in  ail  its  dou'lopincnts. 
A  blightly  Roman  nose,  a  wide-cut  mouth,  and 
a  dark  complexion,  with  the  appearance  of 
having  been  weather  beaten,  complete  tLo  des- 
cription. 

From  a  description  of  Tom  Sayres,  llie  Eng- 
lish prize  lighter,  wo  condense  the  following: 

Tom  Sayors  stuuds  live  feet  eight  and  a  hall, 
in  his  stockings.  His  frame  is  muscular  and 
wiry.  His  arms  are  tong  for  his  height  and 
his  lower  limbs  well  proportioned  to  his  body. 
His  head,  which  he  carries  a  little  forward,  is 
set  well  on  his  shoulders  and  his  neck  shows 
great  power.  His  nose  would  be  Roman,  but  for 
tho  blows  that  havo  flattened  and  spread  it  to 
his  face;  his  mouth  is  large,  and  seamed  with 
old  cuts,  and  his  complexion  a  dark  olice. 

The  likeness  between  the  splitter  of  rails  and 
splitter  of  noses  could  not  havo  been  closer,  bad 
the  Press  and  Tribune  borrowecVits  description 
from  Bcll'stLifc.  The  .similarity  between  tho 
two,  is  not,  however,  confined  to  their  persons. 
Both  have  been  badly  beaten  iu  a  fair  stand  Up 
fight,  although  their  friends  are  endeavoring  to 
make  the  world  believe  otherwise;  and  both 
I  can  bo  still  more  severely  beaten  again  by  their 
old  antagonists,  if  they  can  only  bo  persuaded 
to  remain  long  enough  in  •the  ling." 
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miitod  opposition  voting  steadily  for  Lincoln,  but  the  anti-Nebraska  Democrats) 
lor  Irumbull.  Mr.  Lincoln  became  apprehensive  that  those  men  who  had  boon 
clceicd  us  lle-nocmls,  though  opposed  to  Judge  I)ot:glas,  would  turn  upon  somo 
1  ""•  randidatn,  of  less  decided  convictions  than  Judge  Trumbull,  and  possibly 
;'j"'''L  ft.  ■"'"'lor  who  had  iittlc  or  nothing  in  common  with  the  then  inchoato 
Lcpuhiii  an  party.  'In  prevent  such  a  consummation,  ho  went  personal].!  to  his 
friend.-!,  and.  by  strong  persuasion,  induced  them  to  vole  for  Trumbull.  Ho 
thus  secured,  by  an  net  of  geucnoiis  self-sacrifice,  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of 
right,  and  an  idvocatfi  of  ir,  on  fho  door  of  the  Senate,  not  inferior,  in  earnest 
zeal  foi  the  principles  of  Republicanism, "lo  any  member  of  that  body. 

Sonic  of  his  friends  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature  wept  like  children  when 
constrained  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal  appeal-  to  desert  him  and  unite  on  Trum- 
'"'•'■  ' L  '■■'  proper  co  say  in  tuis  connection  that  between  Trumbull  and  Lincoln 
the  most  cordial  relations  have  always  existed,  and  that  the  feeling  of  en\y  or 
rivalry  h>  not  to  be  found  in  ilio  breast  of  cilher. 

Prom  his  thorough  conviction  of  the  growing  magnitude  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  of  the  need  of  a,  slrong  effort  to  preserve  the  territories  to  free- 
dom, Mr.  Line,, In  was  among  i  lie  first  to  join  in  the  formation  of  lli.n  Republican 
parly,  akhoug')  the  public  opinion  around  him  was  strongly  adverse  to  that 
movement.  Jle  exerted  himself  for  the  organization  of  the  Republican  forces 
of  Illinois,  and  attended  the  lu«i  liopublican  Convention  held  in  the  State. 
This  was  in  IJIoomington,  in  May,  ISoii.  His  speech  in  that  convention  was 
one  of  surprising  power  and  eloquence,  and  produce!  great  effect.  In  the 
contest  of  that  year  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  the  head  ol  the  Illinois  electoral  ticket, 
and  labored  earnestly,  though  vainly,  to  wrest  that  Stale  from  the  grasp  ot  the 
pro-slavery  Democracy,  with  the  ''  walking  magazine  of  mischief,"  as  Douglas 
has  boon  appropriately  calico,  at  its  head. 

We  ore, i  n,,t  her,-  refer  to  the  Great  Campaign  of  1815S,  so  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  all  readers,  further  than  to  subjoin  the  result  of  the  vote  on 
members  of  the  legislature,  to-wil  : 

For  ABRAHAM    LINCOLN"  12a, 27n. 

For  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS         121,190. 

.Ry  reason,  however,  of  the  flagrant  apportionment  of  the  State  into  legislative 
districts,  by  whiel  a  majority  of  the  members  are  always  elected  by  a  minority 
ot   the  people,  Mr  Douglas  was,  as  is  well  known,  returned  to  the  Senate. 

In  pi  ate  life  Mr.  Lincoln  is  literally  unimpeachable.  Among  nil  who  know 
him,  his  most  acceptable,  and  at  the  same  time  appropriate  soubriquet,  is  that  by 
which  lie  is  most  widely  known  : 

"  HONEST    OLD    ARE." 


Mr.    Lincoln's 
the    Chicago  I'r 


MR.     LINCOLN'S     PERSONAL     APPEARANCE, 

HABITS. 
The    following    admirable    sketch    of 
appearance  and   hnluis,   v,To  take   from 
Tribune  : 

Mr.  Lincoln  stand-,  si\  feet  an  1  four  in,  dies  ">h  in  his  stockings.  II 
is  not  m-Hcular,  but  gaunt  and  wiry  ;  his  ir:ni  are  long,  yet  not  uurc 
so  for  a  parson  of  his  hight;  hU  low  t  limbs  are  not  disproportion.' 
b:>dy.  In  walking,  his  gait,  though  firm,  i»  never  b.ijlc.  He  steps  sio 
deliberately,  almost  always  with  his  heal  inclined  forward  and  hi 
clasped  behind  his  hick.  -I  >  mittcrs  of  dross  ho  is  by  no  im-n,- 
Alwuvs  clean,  he  is  never  fashionable  ;  he  is  careless,  bit  not  slow 
manner  ho  is  remarkably  cordial,  and  at  the  same  time  simple.  Hi-  p 
is  always  sincere,  but  licver  elaborate  and  oppressive.  A  warm  sliaki 
hand,  and  a  warmer  style  of  recognition,  is  his  method  of  greet 
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LIFE   AND   RECORD    OF   LINCOLN*. 


At  rent,  his  features,  though  tliosc  of  a  man  of  mark,  mo  not  eucIi  ;i9  belong  to 
the  handsome  inn:;  but  w lien  his  lino  dark  gray  eyes  nro  lighted  up  by  uny 
emotion,  an. I  his  features  begin  their  pluy,  lit  would  Ijo  chosen  from  among  n 
crowd  us  one  who  bud  in  bim  not  only  the  kindly  scniiiuciils  which  women 
love,  hut  the  heavier  metal  of  which  lull  grown  nun  nnd  L'ri-sidcuts  fire  made, 
His  hair  is  black,  and  though  thin,  id  wiry.  I  lis  li villi  sits  well  mi  his  shonlde  *s, 
but  beyond  thiit  it  defies  description.  It  nearer  resembles  that  of  Oh.y  than 
that  ol   Webster;  but  is  unlike  cither.     It   is  very  large,   and,    phrcnologically, 

well    proportioned,    betokening    |>owev    in    all    in   doveln] is,     A    s-lighdy 

Human  nose,  a  wide  cut  mouth,  and  a  dark  coMi|ih  sion,  villi  ihc  iippcurr.ucc  of 
having  been  weatlicr-be.iten,  e  uii|detes  ill    d     criplion. 

In  his  personal  habits,  Mr,   l.mcolu  i  pi  'as  a  child,      li.'   lovi  i  n  p 1 

dinuo:  and  cats  with  (lie  ap;n  to  lh.it  a!  w, is  go'  ivitli  :■  real  I  rain  ;  bill  his 
food  is  plain  and  nutritious,  i ' v  never  drink.-,  inioxic.iu.i  Ih-uors  id'  inn  sort, 
not  even  a  glai  ;  of  wine  lie  is  ubL  addiel  d  lo  Lobaeco  in  any  of  it?:  shapes. 
lie  never  was  accused  of  a  liecuiious  acl  in  all  his  Hie.  Me  never  used  prolano 
language.  A  Iricnd  says  that  once,  when  in  a  towering  ragi  n  coiir.ei[Uciice 
of  die  ■.•ll'orls  of  certain  panics  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  uu  die  Si.ite,  he  was  heard 
to  say  "  The)  shan't  do  il,  d — n 'oin  !"  but  b-'yond  an  cxiire.-Viuii  uf  th  it  kind, 
his  bilterest  feelings  never  carry  him.  Ho  nevi  r  >.'timb!  :  i  ■  douhl  il  lie  ever 
indulges  in  any  games  of  ehauoc.  lie  is  paciicu!  •*.*ly  cai  in  about  incurring 
pecuniary  obligations  lor  any  purpose  whale  v  or,  a  •!  in  d  >i,  In  '.  ■  novel*  con  lent 
until  '.he  .'.core  is  discharged.  We  pr-  inn.:  he  o ■.-.•,  no  nun  ;  nllar.  Ife  nevei 
Speculates.  The  rage  lor  the  sudden  u<*>:ui»!  ion  ■■'■  weal:  •  :.  i-*r  took  hold  of 
him.  llis  gains  hum  his  profession  have  bee**  modei  i  •  '•;.  sniliei  ill  for 
his  purposes.  While  others  have  dreamed  of  gold  ho  I-  .  n  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  In  all  his  dealings  he  has  Ihc  reputation  oi  being  generous  but 
exact,  and,  above  all,  religiously  honest,  lie  would  be  a  b<dd  man  who  would 
say  that  Abrah  mi  Lincoln  ever  wronged  him  out  ul  n  cent,  or  ever  spent  . 
dollar  thai  he  hail  not  honestly  earned,  llis  -.'niggles  in  caily  life  have  made 
him  careful  of  money  ;  but  his  generosity  with  his  own  isproverbi.il.  I!-!-  i 
regular  attendant  upon  religious  urn  hip,  and  tin -ugh  not  u  c  imnriiiic.ini,  i-  a 
pewdioldor  and  liberal  supporter  ol  the  n  ii)  u-riau  Chuiv\,  ..  .-'..riiigliehl,  to 
which  Mr.-*.  Lincoln  beloii  s.  He  is  a  scrupulous  Leller  of  the  M*u*.  — :  10  ■  .  ict 
in  his  noli  >:.  :  to  -nil  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  as  it  now  '  -.  !l!  >n  mies 
may  say  thai  he  tells  lil.ick  Republican  lies  ;  but  no  man  o**ei  cii  ;>•  ils.it,  in 
a  prole  -'ioii.il  capacity,  or  a-  a  citizen  dealing  '.\i'.!i  his  in'ighb  u*s,  he  would 
depart  Iroin  t'uo  Scriptural  command.  At  home  ho  lives  like  a  gentleman  of 
modest  means  and  simple  tastes.  A  good:.1/  1  house  of  wooii,  .-imply  but 
tastefully  furnished,  surround  -d  by  trees  n:d  ll  e.vers,  is  his  own,  und  there  he 
lives,  at  peace  with  himself,  the  idol  ol  his  family,  and  for  his  houesly,  ability 
and  patriotism,  the  adiniratioi:  ol   !,;-  countrym.  n. 

II  Sir.  Lincoln  is  elected  I'residont,  in  \. . '  •■  i  ■■  but  lit  do  thai  is  ornamental 
to  the  White  lluuse.  The  country  must  accept  his  iiiiicitr.lv,  his  ability  and 
llis  honesty,  in  the  mould  in  which  they  are  cast,  lie  will  uol  I...'  aide  Lo  mike 
as  polite  ii  bow  as  I'Vauli  I'ierce,  but  he  will  no:  eommcnci!  anew  the  n  il  l t ion 
of  the  shivery  question  b\  recommending  to  ''■  i  re.ss  any  Kan  s-N  lira*! 
bills.  J!"  may  not  pre  i  1  •  al  the  Preside;,  li  .1  cii:  ::  i  .  with  die  easi  i  nd  gr 
which  disiiugui  h  tlie  "  veui.-rible  function  try,"  Mr.  Illichanan  ;  I.--.1  ho 
willnotcre.il.*  the  ncc-'s.-diy  for  a  Covode  Committee  ••:.i  the  disgra  e!td 
re  vol. 1 1  i.m-  of  U  irueliiH  Wen  !  'II.  lie  will  take  lu  ihc  I'rc  ideuti  il  i  hair  just 
the  <*'i  diii  -;  wliicli  Lite  e).tiiry  now  deiuiuds  lo  save  it  from  impending 
destruction  —  ability  that  no  man  can  ipi  'ion,  (irmnesi  that  nothing  can 
overbear,  honesty  lh.it  never  has  been  impeached,  and  p.i'.riod.-iiu  dial  uuvci' 
despairs. 


L1FH   AND    EECORD    0) 

MFC  LINCOLN'S  1IATRK1 
In  his  speech  at  Chicago,  July  10th 

I  have  aUiivj  \  «U'l  slavery,  I   think,   n,  in 
boo'      i.oldl.n.      .,.      -I    h.ve    dwayyia.1 
!.,„„:.  it  until  il.;.-  new  era  ol  u.c  ...trod.,.. uo; 
aUaVH  believed   -Jul  everybody  was   - 
ultimate  extinction. 

This  last  thought,  that  slavery 
but  ihc  moment,  though  late,  he  t 

,<.,v,,y  indefinitely,   he    set  his  lace 
aw.-oil   biiiwell'  :i  believer  in   Hie 
nn.'e  haste  to  lake  his  positiou  on  in 
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;  against  itself  cannot  si 
I    ,.,.a„a,th   hall  slave   ami 
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r-.vc  we  ::-j  uiulcncy  toward  the  1. 

MP.     INCOLNONTIlR«CONi 
\  v-i'BUKST  AS  EVINCED  U   I 

Wc   tak.    the    following   admiraU 
abovt   tjnc  '.    n,  from  the  same  speec 

It     «-ll    ll    ow    additional    li-hl  on    the   ].■ 
„v...   ;;,    fcl!.ing   ol  historical    CicIh  already 
I.--U  .l-irk  and  mysterious  than  Uicjr  - 

T!,..,,,,plc  w,,.-.obelcU"p^-'--   ':'-     , 
Wi.aiUwCuiwUlutioiiliadtoUowiihii.oul 

10w,  it  was  on  exactly  httea  u.eh 
v;     -.  ..leiuuud  declare  the  perk 
,,.,    aomatull.     Why  was  the  amemliu  ii.ci 

,  ,ie,  voted  down?     Plainly. enough    «». 

LpoileUllioiiiBhcrorthoDrcUbcoiidooi-jiMt 
SupV  Whveveu  a  Senator's  mdiv.Uua 
,V    ;.    ntial  eleeliouV      I'lainly  cnou,;!.  uo« 

,    (,„.    |ierfcol|,   free    ■irgumct  upo; 
i    .       \VI,ytheOUtioi..gPre;ideuVsfel.e 

uVjelayoraro-arg-imci?     Wh       ■ 

IhitLorofthode, !      I 

.,-,„;.   of  a  spUiied  hm.o  ;oc,;.  itorj    to 
ii,...  •,,  ,„slv  civo  the  nder  a  tail.     Ana  wi. 
nit  degiSii  by  the  rrtsident  wuIoUkm  7 
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Mr.  Russell's  last  letter  to  the  London  Times 
u  dated  Wa»hington,  Julj  12.  We  give  somo 
extracts : 

PRESIDENT    LINCOLN. 

The  feeble  courtliness  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
ii  replaced  bv  the  Btraight-forward  purpose 
aid  energy  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  whose  broad 
Biouldors  has  fallen  the  grievous  legacy  of 
lis  predecessor's  vacillation  and  errors;  and 
to  letters,  despatches,  and  messages,  which 
iirtured  civil  war,  are  succeeded  by  speeches  to 
jrmed  legions,  who  are  about  to  end  it  by  con- 
gest or  in  defeat.  It  is  probable  the  English 
jiblic  are  already  familiar  with  the  lines  of  the 
sJlow,  long,  and  strongly-marked  face  of  the 
pusent  president,  wnich  to  me  is  indicative  of 
jfrewdness,  honesty,  and  some  love  of  humor. 
l\e  eyes  are  deeply  bet,  dark,  not  very  bright,  but 
piiietrating  ana  kindly;  the  tall,  lank  body,  sot 
ou  loose,  lODg  legs,  with  powerful  arms  swinging 
by  his  side,  is  inclined  with  a  slight  stoop  for- 
ward, aid  in  his  movements,  if  there  be  not  much 
grace,  there  is  no  luck  of  vigor. 

GB.NEKAI.  SCOTT. 

Be>idehim,  towering  over  the  crowd  and  top- 
ping even  trie  President;,  stands  General  Scott, 
lit  veteran,  but  for  whom  it  is  not  too  much  to 
sa\  in  spite  of  heaven-bom  warriors  and  citizen 
siiiier?  ii  civil  lii«,  jusr.  as  cabinet  exists  in  the 
ai  !j  1 1  and  volunteer  regiments  the  President 
would  probably  n<  t  be  there  at  all.  The  bold 
leonine  fro  .t  of  the  man,  the  massive  head  and 
bread  forehead,  the  full  tine  eye,  the  mouth  broad 
and  distinctly  cot,  and  the  square  resolute  chin 
arrest  attention  and  recall  rhe  types  of  some  bet- 
ter kuowii  oommanders ;  but  Americans  are  just- 
ly proud  oi  ohm  who,  in  a  military  career  extend- 
ing 1)6.)  ond  half  a  century,  has  been  uniformly 
successful,  and  who  has  not  been  less  fortunate 
in  any  dipl<  matic  or  political  functions  he  has 
undertaken  to  discharge.  The  Virginians,  who 
burnt  the  house  in  winch  he  was  born  lest  it 
Slo  1 1  see  the  birth  of  another  traitor,  and  who 
change  1  the  name  of  a  county  in  their  State 
called  after  him  to  tint  of  Davis,  will  not  do 
him  anv  harm  with  posterity.  His  look  aud 
manner  indicite  that  his  mind  is  still  vigorous, 
though  the  snows  of  seventy-six  winters  have 
wreatned  their  hinors  around  his  brow;  but 
•  when  the  tower-like  frame  aud  great  torso  are 
set  in  motion  there  is  a  feebleness  in  gait  and 
a  want  of  power  in  the  limbs  which  show  that 
sge  and  wounds  and  Lard  bibor  have  taken  their 
iios:aes  and  securities.  When  one  turns  to  the 
he  r,  c..  ar  face  of  Mr.  Seward,  3trongly  remind- 
ing us  o:  M  Douglas  Jerrold,  the  contrast  be- 
tween th  mih  ary  c.  araetar,  as  developed  in  the 
military  support  of  the  Cahnet  and  tile  Union, 
and  the  civilian  element  disphyed  in  the  states- 
man who  is  considered  to  be  the  best  politician 
for  American  purpose  in  the  ministry,  is  very 
striking. 

A  BRITCUES    8UBJIX. 

Last  night,  an  intoxicated  warrior  addressed 
me  fiom  beneath  a  tree,  at  the  base  of  which  he 
was  recumbent  in  an  attitude  of  utter  abandon, 
and  demanded  baksheesh,  for,  quoth  he,  "I'm  a 
Britches  suujix,  and  I  wanna  a  drink."  I  ex- 
posed to  him  lucidly  the  ineouseeutiveness  of  his 
logical  formula,  but  he  had  detected  my  nation- 
ally and  insisted  on  the  right  to  a  subsidy.  As  I 
could  run,  albeit  not  like  the  swift  Camilla,  and 
he,  I  surmised,  could  not,  I  maintained  my  thesis. 
"D'ye-liv-in-ihe-eity?"  "No,  I  don't,"  was  my 
reply.  "Then  I  contrratlato  you.  There's  no 
iistis  for  Britches  suhjix — not  ta-drop  to  drink  in 
the  whole  d —  place."  The  soldier  was  mistaken, 
but  did  not  lequire  any  demonstration  of  the  fact, 
and  I  nientioti  the  circumst  uiee  enly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointing  out  the  great  increase  of  British 
subjects  which  has  suddenly  taken  place  here. 
The  legation  is  overwhelmed  with  them,  and  this 
war  would  give  Oucen  Victoria,  or  restore  to  her, 
many  thousands  of  devoted  subjects  if  they  were 
only  encouraged  in  their  affectionate  efforts  to  re- 
turn to  the  fold.  There  was  also  a  large  acces- 
sion to  the  number  of  Canadians  in  the  world. 
The  United  Stares  could,  nevertheless,  get  up  an 
army  of  a  million  of  foreign  subjects  who  are 
DOW  naturalized  here,  anil  could  fight  its  battles 
with  enormous  hosts  of  Germans,  Irish,  Italians, 
French,  English,  Scotch,  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
and  Dutch. 


Tun  PitKbiDKNT  a  "Phktty"  Man.  A  writer 
from  "ii.i  Ked  Klver  BXpoditlon,  dating  from  Alexan- 
dria, auii  hIid  by  tliu  \m>  states  that  tbcy  found  the 
Oountiy  v,'  II  supplied  with  corn,  beef  uud  Sugar,  and 
Ull«d  wi'h  cotton  enough  to  drive  ovory  speculator 
Oi'azy,  sny 3  that  tbo  negroes  bwunned  to  moot  thuui, 
anil  ouo  old  man  taid,  "iirean  Clod,  wou't  you  drivo 
away  ibcoi  reus  though!"  "I  buy,  ruuoler,  id  Mr. 
Liukum  in  tbat  crowd?  tougbt  porhap*  lie  mou^'ht 
tie."  Au  ollicer  showed  the  ea«or  quooiioner  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Lincoln  ux  delineated  on  tbo  might; 
guonback,  and  tbc  delighted  negro  said,  "Why, 
goily,  i»n't  bo  a  pretty  lunu!"  Tbo  writer  adds  tbat 
N.at  w».  tbo  Hint  11  ma  I  oi  tbo  kind  be  ever  bourd  or 
la  hi  .1  Of. 


BOSTON     Ai)V 


-'"At*'.*'"-' 


Mr.  aWtofn  wu  »  «jriM«<l«  «^«tr»P«»  *•' 
ing.nsivctKl  lB^gSn^^,WJ»''^»>;h« 
didn't  take  mnch  p»io»  **fc*i>  *" 
ly."    Tho  unecdoU  Moused"*" 


TOLD  GOOD  JOKE  ON  HIMSELF 


Lincoln  Appreciated  Humor  in  Remark 
Made    by    Exceedingly    Frank, 

Outspoken    Lady.  '< 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  was  presented 
by  the  toastmaster  of  a  banquet  of 
Illinois  editors  In  18n6,  he  began  with 
an  apology  for  his  presence,  speaking 
of  himself  as  an  Interloper,  and  then 
he  said  he  was  reminded  of  an  inci- 
dent. He  did  not  say  that  he  wa* 
giving  -a  personal  experience  of  his 
own,  but  the  editors  surmised  as  much 
and  were  greatly  amused. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  the  man  of 
whom  he  was  speaking  possessed  feat- 
ures which  the  ladies  could  not  call 
handsome.  This  man,  while  riding 
through  the  woods,  met  a  lady  on 
horseback.  He  turned  out  of  the  path 
and  waited  for  her  to  pass.  She 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  man  a  few 
moments.    Then  she  said : 

"Well  for  land  sake,  you  are  the 
homeliest  man  I  ever  saw." 

"Yes,  madame,"  the  man  replied; 
"but  I  can't  help  it." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  the  lady  said: 
"but  you  might  stay  at  home." 

,    /yz© 

Abe  Lincoln  was  called  hV'his  day  positively 
hideous;  Stanton  called  him  the  human  gorilfe 
borne  ten  years  ago  I  read  an  article  (in  Scrib- 
ners,  I  think)  in  which  Lincoln's  face  was 
glorified  ( mostly  by  reason  of  his  deep-set 
eyes  as  being  one  of  the  three  most  notable  in 
all  history- the  Olympian  Jove  (a  creation 
lthre  '""agination),  George  Washington  and 
the  Great  Emancipator. 


HE'S  JUST  BEAUTIFUL 

Lincoln's  great  love  for  children  easily 
won  their  confidence. 

A  little  girl,  who  had  been  told  that  the 
President  was  very  homely,  was  taken  by 
her  father  to  see  the  President  at  the  White 
House. 

Lincoln  took  her  upon  his  knee  and  chat- 
ted "with  her  for  a  moment  in  his  merry 
way,  when  she  turned  to  her  father  and  ex- 
claimed: "Oh,  Pa!  he  isn't  ugly  at  all-  he's 
Just  beautiful." 

**.**«  (fZJ 


GOV.   OGLESBY'S   ANECDOTE  OF 
LINCOLN. 

"Lincoln  was  long  and  ungraceful 
in  his  usual  movements,  but  in  the 
midst  of  debate  and  when  earnestly 
engaged  there  was  a  glow  on  his  face, 
a  sublime  air  in  his  manner,  and  a 
lofty  tone  which  not  only  elevated 
the  argument  but  lifted  up  and  en- 
couraged every  one  who  listened  to 
him.  While  I  cannot  say  he  was  par- 
tial to  any  one  in  his  intercourse  with 
men,  he  was  uniformly  courteous, 
mild  and  polite  toward  all.  He  did 
.  not  seem  to  seek  favor  by  personal 
electioneering,  but  he  never  turned 
I  coldly  or  formally  from  any  man.  All 
■  whom  he  knew  he  addressed  by  their 
given  name,  and  those  to  whom  he 
was  introduced  he  met  equally  kind- 
ly. As  I  grew  into  manhood  and  ob- , 
served  his  methods,  I  soon  learned,  I 
as  everybody  else  did,  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  great  and  thoughtful  man, 
capable  of  great  actions  and  true  de- 
votion to  any  cause  he  might  es- 
pouse. I  instinctively  followed  him 
through  the  dying  days  of  whiggery 
and  into  republicanism,  and  was  often 
encouraged  by  him  to  go  manfully 
forward  in  the  struggle  of  life.  Once 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  I  do 
not  remember  where,  I  distinctly  re- 
call his  saying:  'Dick,  remember  to 
keep  close  to  the  people;  they  are  al- 
ways right,  and  will  never  mislead 
any  one!' " — From  an  interview  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  March   1,   1884. 


A  Lincoln  Anecdote  — Saymoui  Cur- 
tis is  one  of  the  characters  of  Stratford.  He 
went  to  the  war  as  flfer,  and  since  has 
been  what  may  be  called  an  ardent  work- 
ing Republican  He  comes  to  Bridgeport 
nearly  every  day,  and  on  his  last  visit 
told  the  following  anecdote,  never  befort 
printed  :  Daring  the  Presidential  cam 
palga  of  1856,  when  John  C.  Fremonl 
was  the  Republican  nominee,  Mr.  Curtlf, 
In  company  with  James  Booth,  came  to 
this  city  to  hear  Lincoln  sptak  As  Lin- 
coln stepped  upon  the  platform  to  begin 
his  speech,  Booth  said  to  Curtis,  "  What 
a  homely  man  !  H«'s  the  homeliest  man  I 
ever  saw. '  But  as  Lincoln  talked  and 
waxed  eloquent,  Booth  brought  his 
clenched  flat  down  on  Curtls's  knee  (and 
the  latter  said  he  hit  hard)  and  said. 
"Saymour  Curtis,  he  la  not  so  bad  look- 
ing after  all  1  He  grows  handsomer  all 
the  time."  At  last,  with  a  sledge-hammer 
blow  of  his  flat  on  Curtls's  knee,  Booth 
exclaimed,  "Curtis,  he's  the  handsomest 
man  I  ever  saw."— [Tribune.   (S'n'/ 
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LINCOLN'S    PERSONAL    APPEARANCE. 


ARTLY  asa  blind  inference 
from  his  humble  origin,  but 

more  from  the  misrepresen- 
tations made, sometimes  in 
jest,  sometimes  in  malice, 
during  political  campaigns, 
there  grew  up  in  the  minds 
of  man)'  the  strong  impres- 
sion that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  ugly,  gawky,  and 
ill-mannered  ;  and  even  in  recently  written 
reminiscences  the  point  is  sometimes  insisted 
on.  In  one  of  the  little  hits  of  autobiography 
which  he  wrote  in  the  campaign  of  i860  at  the 
request  of  a  friend,  he  thus  describes  himself: 
"  If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought 
desirable,  I  am  in  height  six  feet  four  inches, 
nearly  ;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on  an  average, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds ;  dark  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes." 
To  these  points  we  may  add  the  other  well- 
known  peculiarities  of  Lincoln's  form  and  fea- 
tures :  Large  head,  with  high  crown  of  skull  ; 
thick,  bushy  hair  ;  large  and  deep  eye-caverns  ; 
heavy  eyebrows;  a  large  nose;  large  ears; 
large  mouth;  thin  upper  and  somewhat  thick 
under  lip;  very  high  and  prominent  cheek- 
bones ;  cheeks  thin  and  sunken  ;  strongly  de- 
veloped jawbones  ;  chin  slightly  upturned;  a 
thin  but  sinewy  neck,  rather  long  ;  long  arms  ; 
large  hands;  chest  thin  and  narrow  as  com- 
pared with  his  great  height ;  legs  of  more  than 
proportionate  length,  and  large  feet. 

The  reader's  first  impression  will  naturally 
be  that  a  man  with  such  long  limbs  and  large 
and  prominent  features  could  not  possibly  be 
handsome  ;  and  this  would  be  true  of  a  man 
of  ordinary  height.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Lincoln's  height  was  extraordinary. 
A  six-footer  is  a  tall  man  ;  put  four  inches  on 
top  of  that  and  you  have  a  figure  by  no  means 
common.  Long  limbs  and  large  and  strong 
features  were  fitted  to  this  unusual  stature,  and 
harmonized  perfectly  with  it ;  there  was  no  ef- 
fect of  disproportion  or  grotesqucness.  The 
beholder  felt  that  here  was  a  strong  man,  a 
person  of  character  and  power.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this  I  cite  two  opinions  concerning 
his  personal  appearance,  made  by  impressions 
upon  observers  who  noted  not  only  the  general 
effect,  but  somewhat  minute  details.  The  first 
is  from  a  Philadelphian  who  visited  him  at 
Spring  field,  soon  after  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency, and  wrote  this  description,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Philadelphia  ••  Evening  Bul- 
letin," under  date  of  November  14,  i860: 

91? 


He  is  about  six  feet  four  inches  high,  and 
about  fifty-one  years  old.  Unfortunately  for  his 
personal  appearance  his  great  height  makes  his 
lankness  appear  tu  be  excessive,  and  he  has  bj 
no  means  been  studious  of  the  graces  ;  his  hear- 
ing is  not  attractive,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
advantage  when  standing  or  walking.  Seated, 
and  viewed  from  the  chest  up,  lie  is  tine  looking. 
His  forehead  is  high  and  full,  and  swells  out 
grandly.  His  eves  are  deeply  set,  and.  when  his 
face  is  reposing,  are  not  remark  !e  lor  bright- 
ness, but  kindle  with  his  thou  gins  and  beam  with 
great  expression.  His  eyebrows  are  heavy,  and 
move  almost  incessantly  as  he  becomes  animated. 
The  lower  part  of  his  face  is  stron  fly  marked  by 
long  angular  jaws ;  but,  unlike  such  a  formation 
generally,  his  chin  is  broad  and  massive.  His 
prominent  cheek-bones,  angular  jaws,  heavy  chin, 
and  large,  full,  but  closely  compressed  mouth, 
with  the  deep  lines  about  it,  impress  one  with 
vivid  ideas  of  his  sternness,  determination,  and 
will.  The  hollowness  of  his  cheeks  gives  him 
a  somewhat  haggard  look,  but  as  he  is  now  cul- 
tivating whiskers  and  a  beard,  his  appearance  in 
that  respect  will  soon  be  improved.  His  hair  is 
very  dark,  almost  black  ;  is  luxuriant,  and  falls 
carelessly  but  not  ungracefully  around  his  well- 
formed  head.  No  facial  muscles  show  more  mo- 
bility than  his,  and  consequently  his  face  is  an 
ever-varying  mirror  in  which  various  expression; 
are  continually  flashing.  Unlike  most  very  tal! 
men,  he  is  lithe  and  agile  and  quick  in  all  his 
movements  and  gestures.  He  talks  fluently,  uses 
good  strong  Saxon,  avoids  all  attempts  at  display 
and  affectations  of  any  kind.  His  voice  is  strong 
and  clear,  and  his  articulation  is  singularly  per- 
fect. 

My  second  citation  is  from  a  personal  de- 
scription of  him  written  by  Thomas  D.  Jones, 
the  Cincinnati  sculptor,  who  went  to  Spring- 
field in  December,  i860,  and  made  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  This  description  was  printed  in 
the  Cincinnati  "  Commercial  "  of  October  18, 
187 1.  Doubtless  the  lapse  of  years  had  some- 
what dimmed  the  writer's  first  impressions  :  yet 
as  the  sculptor's  profession  had  trained  him  in 
the  art  and  habit  of  critical  examination  of 
lines  and  proportions,  we  may  trust  his  state- 
ment both  in  whole  and  in  detail  as  that  of  an 
accomplished  expert. 

Soon  after  reaching  Springfield  I  attended  one 
of  Mr.  Lincoln's  evening  receptions;  it  was  there 
I  really  saw  him  for  the  first  time  lo  please  me. 
He  was  surrounded  by  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends,  his  face  illuminated,  or,  in  common  par- 
lance, lighted  up.  He  was  physically  an  athlete 
of  the  first  order.  He  could  lift  with  ease  a  thou- 
sand  pounds,   five   hundred   in   each   hand.    In 
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height,  six  feet  four  inches,  and  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  pounds.  He  was  a  spare, 
bony,  lean,  and  muscular  man,  which  gave  him 
that  great  and  untiring  tenacity  of  endurance  dur- 
ing his  laborious  administration.  Mentally  he  rea- 
soned with  great  deliberation,  but  acted  promptly, 
as  he  did  in  all  of  his  rough-and-tumble  encounters 
in  the  West.  His  arms  were  very  long  and  pow- 
erful. "  All  I  had  to  do  was  to  extend  one  hand 
to  a  man's  shoulder,  and  with  weight  of  body  and 
strength  of  arms  give  him  a  trip  that  generally 
sent  him  sprawling  on  the  ground,  which  would 
so  astonish  him  as  to  give  him  a  quietus."  Well 
might  he  '"send  them  sprawling."  His  great 
strength  and  height  were  well  calculated  to  make 
him  a  peerless  antagonist.  Get  any  man  out  of 
balance  ipd  he  will  lie  down  of  his  own  gravity. 
His  head  was  neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  nor  Celt, 
for  his  upper  lip  was  too  short  for  that,  or  a  Low 
German.  There  are  few  such  men  in  the  world  ; 
where  they  came  from  originally  is  not  positively 
known.  The  profile  lines  of  the  forehead  and  nose 
resemble  each  other.  General  Jackson  was  one 
of  that  type  of  men.  They  have  no  depression  in 
their  foreheads  at  that  point  called  eventuality. 
The  line  of  the  forehead  from  the  root  of  the  nose 
to  the  hair  above  comparison  is  slightly-  convex. 
Such  men  remember  everything  and  forget  noth- 
ing. Their  eyes  are  not  large,  hence  their  de- 
liberation of  speech  ;  neither  are  they  bon  vivan/s 
nor  baldheaded.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  decidedly  one 
of  that  class  of  men.  His  habit  of  thought  and  a 
very  delicate  digestion  gave  him  a  lean  face  and 
a  spare  figure.  He  had  a  fine  suit  of  hair  until 
the  barbers  at  Washington  attended  to  his  toilet. 

Mr.  Jones  adds  a  strong  emphasis  to  his 
word-picture  by  recording  how  Mr.  Lincoln's 
coming  official  responsibilities,  growing  into 
an  overwhelming  burden  through  the  serious 
beginnings  of  southern  secession,  wrought  an 
impressive  change  in  his  looks. 

About  two  weeks  before  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
Springfield  for  Washington,  a  deep-seated  mel- 
ancholy seemed  to  take  possession  of  his  soul. 
.  .  .  The  former  Mr.  Lincoln  was  no  longer  visi- 
ble to  me.  His  face  was  transformed  from  mo- 
bility into  an  iron  mask. 

In  the  first  of  the  extracts  quoted,  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  he  did  not  appear  to 
advantage  when  walking  or  standing.  This 
was  not  due  to  any  disproportion  in  his  figure, 
but  to  the  general  western  habit  of  an  easy- 
going, loose-jointed  manner  of  walking  —  a 
manner  necessarily  acquired  by  the  pioneers 
in  their  forest  life,  where  their  paths  over  in- 
equalities of  ground,  over  logs  and  stones,  made 
impossible  the  stiff,  upright  carriage  of  men  on 
the  unobstructed  pavements  of  cities.  So  also 
the  sedentary  habits  which  Lincoln's  occupa- 
tion as  a  lawyer  brought  upon  him  in  later  years 
had  given  him  what  appeared  to  be  a  slight 
stoop  of  the  shoulders,  though  in  reality  it  was 


little  else  than  the  mere  forward  inclination  of 
the  head  common  to  nearly  all  studious  and 
reflective  men.  As  a  standing  figure  he  was 
seen  to  best  advantage  on  the  orator's 'plat- 
form. At  certain  moments,  when,  in  summing 
up  a  connected  series  of  logical  propositions, 
he  brought  them  together  into  a  demonstration 
of  unanswerable  argument,  his  form  would 
straighten  up  to  full  height,  the  head  would  be 
slightly  thrown  back,  and  the  face  become  ra- 
diant with  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  vic- 
tory, making  his  personal  appearance  grandly 
imposing  and  impressive. 

Again,  the  question  of  looks  depended  in 
Lincoln's  case  very  much  upon  his  moods. 
The  large  framework  of  his  features  was  greatly 
modified  by  the  emotions  which  controlled 
them.  The  most  delicate  touch  of  the  painter 
often  wholly  changes  the  expression  of  a  por- 
trait ;  his  inability  to  find  that  one  needed  mas- 
ter touch  causes  the  ever-recurring  wreck  of 
an  artist's  fondest  hopes.  In  a  countenance 
of  strong  lines  and  rugged  masses  like  Lincoln's, 
the  lift  of  an  eyebrow,  the  curve  of  a  lip,  the 
Hash  of  an  eye,  the  movements  of  prominent 
muscles  created  a  much  wider  facial  play  than 
in  rounded  immobile  countenances.  Lincoln's 
features  were  the  despair  of  every  artist  who 
undertook  his  portrait.  The  writer  saw  nearly 
a  dozen,  one  after  another,  soon  after  the  first 
nomination  to  the  presidency,  attempt  the 
task.  They  put  into  their  pictures  the  large 
rugged  features,  and  strong  prominent  lines; 
they  made  measurements  to  obtain  exact  pro- 
portions :  they  "  petrified  "  some  single  look, 
but  the  picture  remained  hard  and  cold.  Even 
before  these  paintings  were  finished  it  was  plain 
to  see  that  they  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  art- 
ists themselves,  and  much  more  so  to  the  in- 
timate friends  of  the  man  ;  this  was  not  he  who 
smiled,  spoke,  laughed,  charmed.  The  pic- 
ture was  to  the  man  as  the  grain  of  sand  to  the 
mountain,  as  the  dead  to  the  living.  Graphic 
art  was  powerless  before  a  face  that  moved 
through  a  thousand  delicate  gradations  of  line 
and  contour,  light  and  shade,  sparkle  of  the 
eye  and  curve  of  the  lip,  in  the  long  gamut  of 
expression  from  grave  to  gay,  and  back  again 
from  the  rollicking  jollity  of  laughter  to  that 
serious,  far-away  look  that  with  prophetic  in- 
tuitions beheld  the  awful  panorama  of  war,  and 
heard  the  cry  of  oppression  '  and  suffering. 
There  are  man}-  pictures  of  Lincoln;  there  is 
no  portrait  of  him.  In  his  case  there  was  such 
a  difference  between  the  hard  literal  shell  of 
the  physical  man.  and  the  fine  ideal  fiber,  tem- 
per, and  aspiration  of  his  spirit ;  the  extremes 
were  so  far  apart  that  no  photograph  or  paint- 
ing of  the  former  could  render  even  an  approx- 
imate representation  of  the  latter. 

There  were  also  current  many  flippant  and 
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were  voters,  while  two  years  before  New  Salem 
precinct  alone  had  given  Lincoln  277  votes. 
The  lead-miners  who  made  up  the  settlement 
of  Galena  had  reached  that  place  by  ascend- 
ing the  Mississippi  River.  The  southern  end 
of  the  Stale  contained  the  bulk  of  its  popula- 
tion, largely  made  up  of  pioneers  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  and  Kentucky,  and  had 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  for  its  metropolis;  though 
thai  city  contained  only  six  to  eight  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  did  not  as  yet  shed  a  very 
wide  radiance  of  refinement  in  dress  and  man- 
ners, being  more  than  anything  else  a  nourish- 
ing entrepot  of  the  western  fur-trade.  Society, 
therefore,  as  Lincoln  found  it  at  Yandalia,  was, 
as  afterwards  al  Springfield, of  the  make-up  and 
spirit  ofslave-State  pioneers — Virginia  customs 
and  ambition  modified  by  the  tedious  filtration 
through  Kentucky  and  Indiana  forests,  and 
tempered  by  the  craft  and  the  sturdy  personal 
independence  taught  by  the  use  of  the  rifle  and 
the  ax.  They  were  men  generally  well  through 
the  transition  from  buckskin  to  blue  jeans,  but 
not  yet  far  on  the  road  from  blue  jeans  to  broad- 
cloth. They  valued  dress  and  costume  as  a 
means,  not  as  an  end  ;  they  looked  more  closely 
at  the  light  in  the  eye  of  the  neighbor  or 
stranger,  than  at  either  the  cut  or  texture  of  his 
garb,  or  the  form  or  gesture  of  his  salutation. 

In  fact  there  was  such  an  absence  of  need 
for  fine  dress,  that  external  display,  except  in 
men  of  position  and  well-established  reputa- 
tion, was  rather  regarded  with  suspicion.  West- 
ern river  commerce  was  just  beginning  a 
remarkable  era  of  expansion  and  prosperity, 
fed  by  a  constantly  growing  immigration ;  and 
river  steamboats  were  haunted  by  a  class  of 
gamblers  expert  in  the  various  games  of  cards, 
who  made  inexperienced  or  careless  travelers 
their  easy  prey.  These  gamblers  as  a  rule  wore 
extra  good  clothes  —  shining  silk  hats,  fine 
broadcloth  coats,  sparkling  diamond  breast- 
pins; and  they  assumed  all  the  elegance  of  man- 
ner compatible  with  their  want  of  breeding  and 
character,  and  the  recklessness  and  desperation 
of  their  vocation.  When  an  over-dressed  indi- 
vidual appeared  in  a  western  village  or  com- 
munity, it  was  all  right  if  the  people  knew  him 
to  be  Governor  A.  or  Judge  B.  or  General  C., 
but  if  his  name  and  standing  were  unknown, 
public  opinion  was  quite  sure  to  set  him  down 
as  some  accomplished  professor  of  draw-poker. 

The  analysis  thus  far  made  of  the  surround- 
ings ami  probable  impressions  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
during  the  pioneer  period,  which  lasted,  with 
but  slight  modifications,  from  his  birth  in  Ken- 
tucky, through  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and 
youth  in  Indiana,  the  trip  of  emigration  to  Illi- 
nois, his  experiences  at  New  Salem,  including 
the  flatboat  trip  to  New  Orleans  and  the  lilac  k 
Hawk  campaign,  anil  his  mixed  occupation  as 


legislator  at  Yandalia  during  the  winter,  and 
prai  tical  surveyor  of  roads,  farm  lines,  and 
town  sites  during  the  summer,  covering  in  all 
a  period  of  about  thirty  years,  may  seem  some- 
H  hat  prolix,  but  is  very  essential  because  those 
experiences  and  surroundings  formed  the  solid 
and  enduring  elements  of  his  character.  It  was 
this  thirty  years  of  life  among  the  people  that 
made  and  kept  him  a  man  of  the  people  — 
which  gave  him  the  characteristics  expressed 
in  Lowell's  poem: 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil  ;   the  first  American. 

Or,  rather,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say 
that  there  was  an  inborn  quality  in  the  individual, 

a  finer  essence,  a  nobler  spirit  which  absorbed 
and  combined  in  his  character  the  people's 
virtues,  while  remaining  untouched  and  un- 
tarnished by  the  people's  vices.  There  is  the 
constant  manifestation  of  the  nobler  traits,  the 
steady  conquest  of  adversity  through  industry, 
patience,  courage,  self-denial,  cheerfulness,  am- 
bition, and  study. 

A  champion  wrestler  among  the  Clary's 
Grove  boys,  he  did  not  become  a  braggart 
and  bully.  His  trip  to  New  Orleans  gave  him 
no  allurement  to  cards  or  petty  gambling.  In 
his  New  Salem  store  he  neither  learned  to  chew 
tobacco  nor  to  drink  whisky.  LI  is  Black  Hawk 
captaincy  created  no  craving  for  military  titles. 
His  appointment  to  the  New  Salem  postmas- 
tership  failed  to  make  him  a  chronic  office- 
seeker.  His  work  of  surveying  did  not  convert 
him  into  a  land  speculator.  Sorely  harassed  by 
debt,  he  employed  no  subterfuge  that  savored 
of  repudiation,  but  allowed  even  his  surveying 
instruments  to  be  levied  upon  by  his  exacting 
creditor.  He  overcame  his  want  with  persis- 
tent work,  and  subdued  his  constitutional  mel- 
ancholy with  genial,  hopeful  cheerfulness.  Nay, 
more,  while  bearing  his  own  sore  privations,  he 
was  constantly  helpful  to  others.  His  popular- 
ity was  not  accidental.  He  was  always  ami 
everywhere  in  request,  because  hecould  always 
and  everywhere  render  a  service.  The  idle 
crowds  wanted  him  because  he  could  tell  a 
good  story.  Horse-racesand  wrestling-matches 
wanted  him  as  a  just  and  fair  umpire.  The  weak 
and  defenseless  wanted  his  stalwart  frame  and 
strong  arm.  Cross-roads  disputants  needed  his 
intelligence  and  reading  for  explanation  or  in- 
struction. The  volunteers  needed  him  to  com- 
mand them.  Politicians  needed  his  advice  in 
caucus,  and  his  speeches  on  the  stum]).  Every- 
where it  was  actual  service  rendered  that  yielded 
him  leadership  and  influence. 

This  same  clearness  of  apprehension,  this 
same  solidity  of  judgment,  this  same  intuitive 
selection  of  that  which  was  better  and  higher, 
which  made  him  so  useful  to  others,  served 
him  in  directum  his  own  career.    He  had  read 
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votes  for  him.  In  my  heart  of  hearts  I  feared 
that  this  rather  free  criticism  might  give  offense, 
and  so  tried  to  soften  the  blow  by  assuring  him 
that  I  thought  the  "  rail  fence  around  his  picture 
looked  real  pretty,"  and  ended  by  asking  him  if 
he  had  no  time  to  answer  my  letter,  to  allow  his 
little  girl  to  reply  for  him. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  heart  was  touched  by  the  un- 
affected, sincere  kindliness  of  this  childish  prat- 
tle, and  he  sent  her  the  following  equally 
genuine  and  sympathetic  little  note  in  reply  : 

Private. 

Springfield,  Illinois,  October  19,  i860. 
Miss  Grace  Bedell: 
My  dear  little  Miss: 
Yourvery  agreeable  letter  of  the  1 5th  is  received. 
I    regret   the   necessity   of  saying   I   have   no 
daughters.    I  have  three  sons —  one  seventeen, 
one  nine,  and  one  seven  years  of  age.  They,  with 
their  mother,  constitute  my  whole  family. 

As  to  the  whiskers,  having  never  worn  any,  do 
you  not  think  people  would  call  it  a  piece  of  silly 
affectation  if  I  were  to  begin  now  ? 

Your  very  sincere  well-wisher, 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  is  probable  that  he  thought  little  of  fol- 
lowing Miss  Grace  Bedell's  advice  at  the  mo- 


ment, but  the  suggestion  tempted  him  to  the 
experiment ;  and  once  begun,  it  was  continued, 
and  a  three-months'  growth  of  his  beard  no 
doubt  convinced  him  of  her  good  taste. 

On  his  memorable  journey  to  Washington 
in  the  following  February,  the  train  which  bore 
him  passed  through  Westfield,  and  made  the 
usual  stop  to  enable  the  crowd  which  had  col- 
lected to  see  and  hear  their  President-elect. 
The  lady's  narrative  continues: 

Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  short  speech  from  the 
platform  of  the  car,  and  concluded  by  saying  that 
he  had  "  a  little  correspondent  at  Westfield  called 
Grace  Bedell,  and  if  she  were  present  he  should 
like  to  see  her."  I  was  present,  but  the  crowd 
was  so  great  that  I  had  neither  seen  nor  heard 
the  speaker ;  but  a  friend  helped  me  forward,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  stepped  down  to  the  platform  where 
I  stood,  shook  hands  and  kissed  me,  saying,  as 
he  touched  his  beard,  "You  see  I  let  these 
whiskers  grow  for  you,  Grace  "  ;  shook  my  hands 
again  cordially,  and  reentered  the  cars,  and  that 
was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  this  hero  and  martyr. 
That  he  did  not  forget  me  I  received  occasional 
assurances,  though  small  would  have  been  the 
wonder  had  I  been  forgotten  in  those  dreadful 
days  which  followed. 


John   G.  ATicoIay. 


A    SUMMER    POOL. 

THIS  is  a  wonder-cup  in  Summer's  hand. 
Somber,  impenetrable,  round  its  rim 
The  fir  trees  bend  and  brood.    The  noons  o'erbrim 
The  windless  hollow  of  its  irised  strand 

With  mote-thick  sun  and  water-breathings  bland. 
Under  a  veil  of  lilies  lurk  and  swim 
Strange  shapes  of  presage  in  a  twilight  dim, 
Unwitting  heirs  of  light  and  life's  command. 

Blind  in  their  bondage,  of  no  change  they  dream ; 
But  the  trees  wait  in  grave  expectancy. 
The  spell  fulfils,  and  swarms  of  radiant  flame  — 

Live  jewels  —  above  the  crystal  dart  and  gleam, 
Nor  guess  the  sheen  beneath  their  wings  to  be 
The  dark  and  narrow  regions  whence  they  came. 


Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 


On  a  large  black  horse,  decked  with  military 
trappings,  and  moving  in  the  soldierly  way  a  horse 
soon  learns  after  a  few  months  within  bearing  of 
the  bugle,  sat  a  most  iiusoldierly  gentleman,  in  a 
Miii  ui  black,  all  powdered  with  the  dusl  ol  the 
roads. 

He  was  exceedingly  tall,  his  legs  were  too  long 
for  his  stirrups,  and  bent  very  awkwardh   at  the 

knees.    Hi*  trousers  were  pulled  u| lie  lops  ..I 

his  boots  by  the  motion  ol  i  Idlng,  an. I  his  sleeves, 
also,  seemed  too  short  for  him.  in-  tall,  stovepipe 
liai,  in  marked  contrast  witli  the  graceful  felt  hats 
ami  fuuiitj  caps  of  the  ollicers  ami  soldiers,  was 
crowded  upon  the  back  of  his  head  to  save  it  from 
being  jolted  off. 

His  complexion  was 
dark,  his  moutli  large,  his 
eyes  large  ami  sunken— 
his  whole  lace  kindly  and 
gentle,  but  verj  homely. 
He  rode  bad]}  ;  there  was 
nothing  graceful  about 
him.  But  he  sal  hi-  horse 
w  Hli  a   sort  ol  grim  .Icier 

initiation,  as  ii  that  were 
thedut)  of  the  clay,  and  he 
was  bound  to  go  tlirough 
u  uli  ii  in  the  proper  man- 
ner. 

There   was    little   about 
his  exterior  to  take  n  boy's 
fancy.     [Jul  no  one  could  : 
look  at  biin  and  doubt  that  ! 
he  was  honest  and  true, 
that  he   was    tender    and 
soft  of  heart,  or  that   he  j 
was  very  sad  and  full  of 
sorrows  and  perplexities; 
so  there   was  much    that 
commanded    my    admira- 
tion    and     attracted     my 
sympathy  . 

When  he  paused  to  let 

the  soldiers  march  by  him, 

I  crept  up  as  close  to  his 

horse    as     I    could,    and 

looked  much  more  upon  bis  queer,  furrowed  face 

than  at  the  men  who   passed  in  review,  cheering 

with  all  their  throats,  and  staring  with  all   their 

eyes. 

for  this  long,  ungraceful,  sallow  gentleman  was 
Abraham   Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States. 

Some  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  driven  upon  the 
field  in  barouches,  and  one  party  was  halted  close 
beside  us.  Comfortably  seated  on  the  hack  -eat  of 
the  carriage,  in  a  seasonable  suit  of  linen  clothes 
and  a  cool  I'anama  hat,  smoking  a  cigar  ami  chat- 
ting  pleasantly  with  a  lady,  was  a  merry-looking  ' 
old  gentleman,  with  gray  hair  ami  a  big  nose,  who 
seemed  to  be  taking  the  world  very  easily. 

lie   appeared  to  enjoy  the  review   as  it   it   were 
Prepared    for    his    entertainment, 
soldier.-  like  these  were  lighting  ; 
miles  away  to  the  south  of  us. 

"That  is  William  jr.  Seward."  whispered  a 
Bobber  by  my  side;  and  so  1  gave  a  glance  uou 
""'I  then  to  a  distinguished  man  whom  I  had  heard 

of   long   before    Abraham    Lincoln's    name    wa- 
known  in  Massachusetts. 

They  say  boys  tire  good  Judges  ol  character,  and 

1  have  often  thought  of  these  two  me„  since  as  1 
saw  them  that  day-Scward  making  himself  com 
lortable,  enjoying    his   oas\    carriage,  ami    good 

'' I'"11?',  and  the  fine  weather,  looking  at  every.  | 

thing  „n  the  bright  side,  o„  excellent  terms  with  ' 
himself;  and   Lincoln,  a  martyr  to   dun,   never 
thinking  how  uncongenial  might  be  hi-  position  or 
bow  unpicturesque  his  appearance,  doing  the  n  oi  k 
oi   the  hour  faithfully  and  well,  and  bearing  the 

nation's  trouble  in  his  heart. 

At  last  the  review   Was  over.     The   wearv     IYcm- 

"'"'  qulttea  the  saddle,  and  took  a  place  in  one  of 
'''«■  carriages  to  be  whirled  back  to  the  capital. 

rhc    troops    gave    him    their    parting   cheers,    and 

marched  back,  dusty  and    tired   as  he,  to  their 

camps. 


mil    as    ii    no 
'I  dying  a  lew 


Ar  we  watched  the  movement-  of  this  little  army 
of  a  do/en  regiments,  told  each  other  that  our 
hatter}  appeared  better  than  anj   other,  and  Idl) 

Wondered    what   a    battle   would    be   like,  we  unw  a 

-ir  ai  end  '0'  the  Held,  ami  the  quick  motion 

of  presenting  arm*,  and  beard  the  roar  of  cheering 

ruiiiiiiij  dnw  ii  the  line. 

A  group  ..l  horsemen  rode  rapidly  toward  u- ; 
and  presently,  at  the  bead  ol  them,  with  the 
general  commanding  the  corps,  I  saw  a  figure  I  i 

can  never  forget. 


I 
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Looks  of  Lincoln 


Lincoln's  Odd  Appearance. 

Lincoln's  favorite  outer'  garb  as  he 
sallied  forth  in  winter  for  his  oltice 
was  aji  ancient  gray  shawl.  He  took 
particular  paius  never  to  have  his  hat 
brushed  or  his  shoes  blacked.  His 
carpetbag  threatened  at  the  seams  to 
disgorge  its  burden  of  legal  docu- 
ments. His  green  cotton  umbrella  bad 
no  handle  to  speak  of,  and  inside  was 
the  legeud,  "A.  Lincoln,"  the  letters 
cut  out  of  white  muslin  and  sewed  to 
the  faded  cloth.  Altogether  he  looked 
like  the  advance  agent  of  a  Denman 
Thompson  show.  In  1S5G  a  pair  of 
spectacles  cost  him  37%  cents. 

The  office  was  in  character  with  the 
notorious  indifference  to  appearances 
of  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm.  Ouce 
a  young  law  student  attempted  to 
blaze  a  trail  through  the  accumulated 
rubbish  and  found  that  some  seeds 
given  by  a  congressman  had  taken  root 
and  sprouted  in  the  dirt. 


I.inculu  ami  the  lligtiw.iyiunn. 

The  following  is  a  current  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  which,  if  it  is  not 
true-as  it  probably  is  not-is  at  least 
entitled  to  a  place  in  legendary  liter- 
ature: Lincoln  was  once  riding  along 
a  lonelv  road  when  an  ill-looking  man 
who  held  a  cocked  revolver  suddenly 
faced  him.  ( &  5 5~ 

"What    do  you    want,    my    friend'. 
Lincoln  asked. 

"lam  going  to  shoot  you,"  answered 

the  man. 

"Well,"  said  Lincoln,  "1  don't  mind 
being  killed,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
your  reasons." 

"I  once  vowed,"  said  the  man,  "that 
if  I  ever  met  a  man  homelier  than  I  am 
I  would  shoot  him." 

Lincoln  looked  critically  at  his  as- 
sailant for  a  moment  and  then  said: 

••Well,  if  I  am  any  homelier  than  you 
are,  then  for  pity's  sake  shoot!" 


"Lincoln  used  to  wear  his  pants  about 
four  inches  short.  Most  people  who  could 
afford  cloth  trousers  went  about  with 
them  stuffed  In  their  boots  out  there  in 
those  days. 


LINCOLN'S  LOOKS. 

(W.  G.  Sibley  in  Chicago  Journal  of 
Commerce). 

Lincoln  was  not  an  ugly  man,  says 
Charles  Willis  Thompson,  the  author 
nor  was  he  an  "awkward,  dismal 
figure."  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  man 
full  of  humorous  stories  as  dismal 
Lincoln  may  have  been  homely,  but 
he  could  never  have  been  president 
were  he  as  so  often  picturd.  All  that 
ugliness  is  a  myth,  says  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, and  the  myth,  doubtless,  was 
built  by  the  hatreds  stirred  by  the  re- 
bellion. He  was  called  an  ape,  a 
gorialla,  by  his  vicious  detractors,  but 
all  the  time  his  spirit  shone  througl 
and  won  him  the  love  of  his  people. 
Character  makes  its  mark  on  every 
man,  indelibly.  It  made  it  on  Lin- 
coln— tenderness,  compassion,  sor- 
row and  profound  grief  shone  on  his 
countenance.  He  did  not  harbor  mal- 
ice, wicked  thoughts,  or  intense 
hatreds.  They  are  things  that  make 
men  ugly. 

Punch  fell  for  the  partisan  slanders 
that  pursued  him,  but  after  his  death 
handsomely  apologized  for  its  utter- 
ances and  cartoons.  Then  the  English 
journal  saw  him  as  he  really  was, 
and  as  Walt  Whitman  saw  him.  Those 

who  hated  him  hurt  themselves,  not 
Lincoln,  as  history  will  show  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  One — man  or 
people — cannot  give  way  to  hate  with- 
out carrying  its   ignoble   mark. 


Lincoln's  Pantaloons. 
New  York  World. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  no  doubt,  died  in  the 
happy  unconsciousness  of  the  fact  that  his 
trousers  would  be  a  detriment  to  his  personal 
appearance  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Yet  we 
notice  that  his  statue  just  unveiled  in  Chicago 
presents  the  same  unspeakable,  trousers  to 
the  public  graze  as  those  which  afflict  the  eye 
on  Union  Square  in  this  city,  where  his 
effigy  is  placed  "with  malice  toward  none. 
Notwithstanding  that  trousers  do  not  make  the 
man,  it  is  a  sorrowful  fact  that  no  man  has  a 
sufficiently  sublime  character  to  look  digni- 
fied in  this  age  in  the  trousers  which,  possi- 
bly with  historical  truth,  the  artists  seem  to 
have  conspired  to  put  on  the  statues  of  Lin- 
coln. I<!>*~7 


Lincoln  No  "Man  on  Horseback." 

There  are  some  interesting  recol- 
lections of  Lincoln  in  "Lincoln  and 
Episodes  of  the  Civil  War,"  by  Bre- 
vet Brigadier-General  William  E. 
Uoster,  who  was  provost  marshal  of 
Washington  during  the  Civil  .War. 

"On  horseback,"  writes  Mr.  Doster, 
"Lincoln  made  a  poor  figure;  he  rode 
without  stirrups,  his  feet  turned  out- 
ward, and  his  arms  flapped  up  and 
down  with  the  bridle.  In  walking, 
his  legs  seemed  to  drag  from  the 
knees  down,  like  those  of  a  laborer 
going  home  after  a  hard  day's  work. 

"One  day  Major  Biddle,  in  charge 
of  the  mounted  patrol,  riding  up 
Pennsylvania  avenue,  met  two  of- 
ficers with  a  civilian  between  them, 
all  mounted,  and,  as  was  his  duty, 
asked  for  their  passes.  The  party 
rode  on.  taking  no  notice  of  Biddle. 
Show  your  passes,'  cried  Biddle,  'or 
I'll  arrest  you!' 

"The  party  halted,  and  the  civilian 
said,  'It's  all  right,  major.  These  of- 
ficers are  going  with  me  across  the 
river.' 

"'And  who  may  you  be?'  cried  the 
major. 

"  'Oh,  I  am  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.' 

"Biddle  bowed  in  confuson,  and  ex- 
plained to  me  afterwards  that  he  had 
taken  Lincoln  for  a  Maryland  farm- 
er." 


(.in.  uli,   ThwuK'ht   Himself *IiCTlJ". 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Price's  paper  'at  the 
Woman's  Literary  Club  told  in  a  racy  way 
two  anecdotes  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  In 
one  of  them  she  said  that  har  father- 
in-law  had  one  time  been  appointed  to 
a  government  position  in  place  of  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, who  was  a  most  polished  man,  but 
notably  plain-featured.  The  two  gentle- 
men went  together  to  call  upon  President 
Lincoln,  who  received  them  cneerfully  in 
the  midst  of  the  somewhat  embarrassing 
operation  of  shaving.  His  face  a  lather  of 
soap,  he  extended  a  hand  to  each,  and 
upon  Mr.  Addison  enumerating  the  good 
qualities  of  his  successor  and  congratu- 
lating the  President  upon  securing  so  emi- 
nent an  officer,  Mr.  Lincoln  exclaimed: 

"Yes,  Addison,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Price  is  all  that  you  say,  but  nothing  can 
compensate  me  for  the  loss  of  vou,  for 
when  you  retire  I  shall  be  the  homeliest 
i  man  in  the  employ  of  the  Government."— 
Baltimore   News. 


A    Famous    Lincoln    Saying. 

John  Hay's  diary,  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine: The  president  tonight  [December 
2il.  1S03]  had  a  dream.  He  was  in  a  party 
of  plain  people,  and  as  it  became  known 
who  he  was  they  began  to  comment  on 
his  appearance.  One  of  them  said:  "Ho 
is  a  very  cuinnion  looking  man."  The 
president  replied:  "The  lord  prefers 
common  looking  people.  That  is  the  rea- 
son he  makes  so  many  of  them."  fj/£ 


LincolnHandsome-NotHomeb 
Says  Letter  to  Bloomfieldi 


Delightfully  Intimate  close-ups  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  much  at  variance 
with  popular  beliefs,  are  given  In  a 
letter  written  66  years  ago  by  William 
Burges  to  his  brother.  Eben  H.  Burgee 
of  Bloomneld.  The  letter,  describing 
Lincoln's  first  Inauguration,  was  dis- 
covered only  Friday  among  the  effects 
of  Eben  Burgos. 

Cameras  are  all  wrong,  If  the  state- 
ment of  William  Burges  Is  to  be  be- 
lieved. He  wrote  that,  contrary  to  gen- 
eral views,  even  in  those  days,  Lincoln 
was  a  handsome,  not  a  homely  man. 

"Instead  of  being  a  long,  lean,  lank, 
clumsy  Individual."  Mr  Burges  assured 
his  brother,  "he  Is  very  genteel,  easy 
and  graceful  In  his  manner." 

Beauty  Lacking  at  Beceptlon. 

One  of  the  rarest  bits  In  the  letter 
Is  that  which  declares  that  the  writer 
never  saw  so  many  homely  women  as 
be  did  at  the  President's  reception. 

"I  6uppo6e,"  he  wrote,  "they  heard 
of  Lincoln's  ugliness  and  flattered 
themselves  thatt  they  would  shine  in 
comparison,  but  it  was  a  sad  mistake. 
Many  of  them  were  so  homely  that  the 
President  even  was  obliged  to  shut  his 
eyes  when  he  shook  hands  with  them, 
their  hard  features  evidently  giving 
him  a  pain  In  the  face." 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  looks  weren't  exactly 
praised  by  Mr.  Burges,  who  wrote: 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  Is  very  short,  pretty 
stout,  fair  skin,  face  rather  flat  for 
beauty.  Still  her  features  Indicate  de- 
cision of  character." 

Glimpse  of  Hat  Only. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  letter  Mr. 
Burges  told  of  trying  to  get  a  glimpse 
of    Lincoln    during    the    Inaugural    pa- 


rade, but  said  that  he  only  could  see 
the  top  of  the  President's  hat  because 
of  the  tremendous  crowd.  Later  he 
told  of  the  inaugural  reception  at  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Burges  proudly  Informed  his 
brother  that  the  woman  with  him  at 
the  reception,  a  Miss  Love,  was  the 
second  prettiest  woman  there  that 
night.  And  he  told  of  estimating  the 
number  at  the  affair  at  7,000,  "the ' 
greatest  number  ever  at  the  White 
House." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Burges  spoke  to  the 
President,  and  here  Is  what  he  said, 
as  he  shook  hands: 

"I  told  him  I  hoped  he  was  not 
shaking  elsewhere." 

Lincoln  6mlled  a  negation. 


TTFFk ttT~*mn"  JVjt  m**rfn.f* 


AS  LINCOLN  LOOKED., 

^t«.'/7 

HARLAN,    la. — To    the    Editor: 
I  The  writer  saw  Lincoln  many  times. 
:  In  fact  I  was  present  and  heard  the 
•  Lincoln  and  Douglas  joint  debate  at 
I^reeport,  Aug.  27.   J  858,  and  1  saw 
Lincoln   many   times    while   he  was 
president.     1  also  attended  the  fu- 
neral  at    Springfield    and   saw   him 
twice  while  lie  lay  in  state  at  the 
Illinois  state  capitol.  I  cannot  see  a 
.jingle       thing       about       Barnard's 
.statute  that  resembles  Lincoln.     He 
really  was  not  a  homely  man,  clean 
and   well  dressed  with  well   fitting 
shoes.     He  was  very  much  the  build 
of  Professor  Maey's  relative,  former 
Judge  Macy  of  Harlan,  la.     I  was  a 
soldier  of   the  civil  war  but   never 
voted    for    Lincoln    for    the    fact    I 
I  was   not   old   enough  when    he  ran 
I  'for  his  second  term.     In  fact  1  was 
l  not    of    age    until    after    the    war 
I  closed.  I  knew  Dick  Yates  (the  war 
j  governor  of  Illinois)  quite  well  and 
have  heard  Stephen  A.  Douglas  sev- 
I  eial  times.     1  have  a  good  picture  of 
|  Lincoln  and  Douglas  taken  the  fall 
of  18  58  which  is  a  true  likeness  or 
both  of  them. 

Many  people  think  because  Lin- 
coln was  raised  a  poor  boy  and  went, 
barefooted  and  later  wore  cowhide 
hoots  that  he  was  alwavs  uncoutli 
and  was  a  hayseed,  so  to  speak,  but 
far  from  it.  His  ^arment.s  were  as 
good  and  fit  as  weii  as  most  of  the 
public  men  of  his  time.  Mr.  Doug- 
las was  a  man  of  good  'form  and 
quite  dressy.  L.  II.  Pickard. 


Won't  Admli  II;  Looka  Like  Lincoln 

The  other  day,  says  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  a  New  York  congressman 
was  conducting  two  constituents 
through  the  capitol  at  Washington.  In 
the  rotunda  they  me*  a  spare  old  man 
of  Spartan  frame,  plainly  dressed  and 
evidently  at  home. 

"Great  smoke! '  exclaimed  one  of  the 
callers.     That's  Abe  Lincoln." 

The  old  man  heard  the  remark  and 
hurried  on  with  a  side  glance  at  the 
speaker.  A  few  minutes  later  the  con- 
gressman met  the  duplicate  of  the  war 
president  in  a  corridor  and  presented 
his  friends  to  him.  He  was  the  Honor- 
able Shelby  M.  Cullom,  senator  from 
Illinois.  Nothing  was  said  in  the  ex- 
ceedingly brief  talk  about  the  previous 
remark  and  when  the  senator  passed  on 
the  visitor  apologized  to  the  congress- 
man for  having  made  it. 

"The  senator  didn't  look  as  if  he  liked 
it  exactly,"  he  said.  /  *)  0  6 

"Don't  bother,"  returned  the  member. 
"Mr.  Cullom  never  admits  that  he  looks 
like  Abraham  and  he  never  sneaks  of  it, 
but  he  keeps  on  looking  like  him  just 
the  same." 

And  nothing  could  be  truer.  Senator 
Cullom  comes  from  the  town  of  Lin- 
coln's burial.  His  natural  resemblance 
to  the  great  president  has  been  height 
ened  by  his  method  of  dressing,  wearing 
his  hair  and  shaving.  As  he  is  today  he 
could  sit  for  a  photograph  which  five 
persons  out  of  ten  would  label  "Lincoln." 
But  the  subject  is  one  that  the  senator 
never  allows  discussed  in  his  presence, 
altough  on  other  topics  he  is  one  of  the 
most  approachable  men  iu  coDgress. 
"As  easy  as  an  old  shoe,"  is  the  waj  one 
of  his  admirers  graphically  described 
his  affability  the  other  day. 


DECLARES  LINCOLN 
WAS  NOT  HOMELY 


CLERK  I.  N.  COLTRIN  OF  CLINTON 
DENIES   OLD    STORIES. 


Says  Emancipator  Was  Pleasant  at 
All  Times,  and  While  in  Conversa- 
tion One  Would  Forget  His  General 
Appearance  —  Recites  Interesting 
Facts  Connected  With  Campaigns 
Throughout  Illinois,  and  Also  of  Re- 

Town  Clerk  I.  N.  Coltrin,  better 
known  as  "Farmer,"  is  one  of  the  few 
men  now  living  who  can  claim  to  have 
been  an  intimate  personal  acquaint- 
ance of:  Abraham  Lincoln  and  to 
have  been  a  postmaster  by  reason  of 
his  friendship  for  the  great  emancipat- 
or, says  The  Decatur  Herald.  During 
his  tenure  of  office  as  president,  Lin- 
coln named  I.  N.  Coltrin  postmaster 
at  Clinton. 

The  place  was  easy  to  get,  but  not  so 
easy  to  hold.  While  he  was  postmaster 
Coltrin  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  private 
in  the  Union  army  and  went  to  the 
front,  leaving  his  office  in  charge  of 
his  deputy.  The  patriots  who  re- 
mained at  home  to  fight  over  the  spoils 
raised  such  a  row  that  "Farmer" 
handed  in  his  resignation.  He  was  not 
as  a  matter  of  fact  compelled  to  take 
that  action,  but  he  was  so  disgusted 
with  the  hungry  crowd  seeking  to  get 
the  place  that  he  decided  to  get  out. 
He  did  rather  than  quit  the  front 
where  his  regiment,  the  Sixty-eighth 
Illinois,  was  at  that  time. 

Prior    to    1860    I.    N.    Coltrin    was    a 
newspaper   publisher  at   Clinton.     Ab- 
raham Lincoln  at  that  time  was  trav- 
eling  the   central   Illinois   judicial    cir- 
cuit   as    an    attorney    and    incidentally 
working  politics.    That  is  the  generally  j 
accepted   theory   as   to   his   occupation,  j 
Mr.    Coltrin    says    that    from    what    he  | 
knew    of   Lincoln    he    was   a   politician 
first    and    a    lawyer    afterward.      That 
was  his  natural  inclination   at  least. 
Tells    of    Last    Visit. 
Many  persons  who  claim  to  have  an 
intimate    acquaintance    with    Abraham 
Lincoln  can  tell  the  detail  of  the  first 
meeting,  any  subsequent  meetings  and 
always  the  last  time  that  they  saw  the 
president   before   he   was   assassinated. 
Clerk  Coltrin  can't  recall  the  first  or 
the  last,  time  that  he  saw  Lincoln  pri- 
vately.     He    does    remember    that    the 
last    time    he    saw    him    publicly    was 
when  the  president  reviewed  the  troops 
at  Wa/hington  at  the  close  of  the  con- 
flict,   for    "Farmer"    was    in    the    ranks 
and  did  his  part  in  the  cheering. 

"I  remember,"  says  Coltrin,  "that  the 
president,    seated    in    a    carriage,    first 
rode  along  the  line  and  then  got  on  a 
horse  and  reviewed  the  troops.     I  don't . 
remember  the   color  of  his   horse,   but  j 
do  remember  that  it  was  a  big  animal,  | 
tall,  and  trotted  instead  uf  going  at  an 
easy     gallop,     so     that     the     president 
bounced    a   good    deal.      But    he    could 


ride  horseback.  He  had  had  plenty  or 
education  in  that  line  by  hid1  riding  the 
circuit  when  practicing  law  In  Illinois. 
So  far  as  mere  riding  was  concerned 
he  could  ride  as  well  as  any  of  them. 
In  his  right  hand  he  carried  a  tall  silk 
hat  and  with  his  left  hand  held  the 
reins  and  guided  his  horse._  Lincoln 
*did  not  wear  riding  boots  and  the  jolt- 
ing motion  of  his  mount  ctiused  his 
trousers  to  climb  almost  to  his  knees. 
All  of  the  uniformed  generals  who  ac- 
companied him  had  on  military  boots 
that  reached  above  their  knees  and 
their  trousers  were  tucked  neatly  into 
their  boot  tops.  The  appearance  of  the 
president  was  a  marked  contrast  with 
that   of   his   escorts. 

Held  Rally  in  Springfield. 
"The  last  time  that  I  saw  Lincoln 
before  he  was  elected,"  continued  Clerk 
Coltrin,  "was  when  there  was  a  politi- 
cal rally  at  Springfield.  The  marching 
clubs  from  all  over  central  Illinois 
were  there.  Political  rallies  were  big 
affairs  in  those  days  and  attracted 
more  interest  than  anything  we  do 
now.  I  remember  that  Lincoln  stood 
in  the  parlor  of  his  home  and  all  who 
wished  marched  through  the  house  and 
saw  him.  Half  of  them  didn't  get  a 
chance  to  shake  hands  with  him  be- 
cause the  line  was  hurried  so  rapidly 
forward.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  there, 
Judge  David  Davis  of  Bloomington 
was  there,  and  several  others,  but  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  the  only  one  that  the 
crowd  wanted  to  see.  He  didn't  have 
time  to  say  anything  to  any  one  ex- 
cept when  it  happened  that  some  fel- 
low with  whom  he  was  intimately 
acquainted  appeared  in  the  line  and 
then   it   was   only  a   word. 

Was  Not  Treated  Familiarly. 
"A  wrong  impression  concerning 
.Lincoln  has  been  created,"  says  Mr. 
Coltrin.  "From  some  of  the  accounts 
of  his  life  one  would  Imagine  that  Lin- 
coln was  something  of  a  clown,  un- 
couth in  fact,  that  every  one  said  I 
'Hello  Abe'  when  he  came  in  sight, 
that  all  were  on  familiar  terms  with  ! 
him.  That  is  not  true.  I  knew  Lincoln  , 
prior  to  the  time  that  he  and  Douglas 
campaigned  the  state  for  the  senator- 
ship.  Lincoln  was  then  recognized  as 
a  leader  and  the  local  leaders  met  him 
as  they  should  meet  a  gentleman.  They 
addressed  him  as  'Mr.  Lincoln'  and 
while  they  met  as  co-workers  politi- 
cally, as  equals,  there  was  no  undue 
familiarity.  While  cordial,  warm  in 
his  greetings,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  never 
the  familiar  boor  that  some  persons 
would   have   you   believe. 

"There  is  an  impression  that  he  was 
a  homely,  almost  ugly  man.  I  do  not 
remember  him  as  such.  Especially 
when  he  talked  you  forgot  his  physical 
characteristics.  Lincoln  loved  to  talk, 
that  is,  make  political  speeches.  I  re-  : 
member  one  day  at  Clinton  when  the  ; 
wind  was  high,  after  court  had  ad- 
journed,  Lincoln  said,  'I'm  going  out  to 
convert  old  man  Hill,'  and  he  went  to  a 
platform  alongside  of  the  court  house 
and  began  making  a  speech.  There 
were  only  two  or  three  persons  outside 
when  he  began  discussing  the  political 
issues  but  he  soon  had  a  crowd  around 
him.  Old  man  Hill  was  a  farmer  liv- 
ing near  Clinton.  He  and  Lincoln 
were  well  acquainted.  Hill  had  several 
sons  and  it  was  a  certainty  that  if  the 
old  man  was  converted  the  sons  would 
go  with  their  father  in  his  change  of 
political  faith.  Judge  Davis  was  on 
the  bench  at  that  time.  He  and  several 
others  sat  inside  of  the  court  house 
And    through    an    open    window    heard 


what  Lincoln  was  saying.  Judge  Davis 
wrote  notes  which  he  passed  out  to 
Lincoln.  These  notes  were  to  the  ef- 
fect that  it  was  too  cold  for  him  to 
speak  in  the  open  air,  etc.,  and  that  he 
would  endanger  his  health  if  he  did 
not  quite  and  come  Inside.  Lincoln 
would  glance  at  those  notes  and  throw 
them  to  one  side. 

Did  Not  Overdo  Story  Telling, 
"I  have  heard  Lincoln  tell  some 
stories,  but  my  recollection  of  the  man 
is  that  that  thing  has  been  exaggerat- 
ed, that  he  did  not  tell  as  many  as  he 
has  been  credited  with.  To  say  that 
Lincoln  told  the  story  may  have  given 
It  greater  interest  with  some  persons 
and  perhaps  that  accounts  for  the  the- 
ory that  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  story  telling. 

"In  those  days  the  judicial  circuit  of 
which  Clinton  was  a  part  was  a  big 
one  and  some  of  the  lawyers  practic- 
ing there,  riding  from  one  county  seat 
to  another,  afterward  became  famous 
in  a  national  way.  Leonard  Swett, 
David  Davis,  W.  W.  O'Brien  and  many 
others.  Swett  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  governor  in 
1860  and  was  defeated  by  Dick  Yates. 
The  law  partner  of  Swett  was  Orme, 
afterward  colonel  of  the  93d  Illinois. 
The  greater  number  of  those  men  then 
lived  in  Bloomington.  Afterward  they 
went  to  Chicago  for  that  seemed  to  be 
the  place  that  the  big  lawyers  headed 
for  as  soon  as  they  began  to  get  some 
practice. 

"I  had  a  number  of  letters  from  Lin- 
coln, but  I  gave  them  all  to  collectors 
years  ago.  One  of  them  was  about 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  my  paper. 
Lincoln  wrote  to  me  saying  that  he 
thought  that  was  not  good  politics.  I 
will  not  tell  you  what  the  editorial  was 
nor  anything  more  about  that  letter. 
I  gave  that  to  a  man  living  in  Clinton, 
a  druggist  named  Morris.  I  suppose 
he  Is  dead  now.  I  wish  I  had  that 
letter. 

"You  know  this  Snell  will  contest 
that  has  been  on  in  Clinton  for  some 
time.  Well,  old  Tom  Snell  was  a  big 
man  in  Clinton  in  1860.  He  had  been 
a  Democrat  and  was  a  candidate  for 
lieutenant-governor  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  1860  I  believe.  He  afterward 
became  offended  either  at  Douglas  per- 
sonally or  because  of  some  act  of  the 
party  and  became  an  adherent  of  Lin- 
coln. I  remember  when  there  was  a 
Democratic  rally  there  Snell  wanted  to 
hire  a  hearse  to  follow  the  rear  end  of 
the  procession  and  Lincoln  insisted 
that  it  was  not  a  wise  thing  to  do  and 
Snell  gave  up  the  idea.  Snell  was  per- 
haps disgusted  with  the  result  of  the 
election.  In  those  days  the  common 
cry  for  a  defeated  candidate  was  'They 
counted  me  out.'  That  was  the  cry  of 
Snell  and  he  said,  'They  counted  me 
out.  Why,  down  at  Alton  I  got  only 
two  votes.' 

"Snell  had  been  a  boss  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  dispenser  of  federal 
patronage  in  central  Illinois.  Let  me 
tell  you  a  trick  that  Snell  did.  The 
postmaster  in  Bloomington  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  Snell  through 
whose  influence  the  man  was  removed. 
Then  Snell  had  a  stone  cutter,  Van  Du- 
ver,  living  in  Clinton,  appointed  post- 
master at  Bloomington  and  Van  Duv.  __ 
went  up  there  and  held  the  office  until 
after  Lincoln  was  elected,  who  re- 
moved him.  In  spite  cf  that  when  it 
came  time  for  Snell  to  fall  out  with 
Douglas  and  some,  other  Democrats, 
he  became  a  follower  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 


Lincoln   Was  a    Politician. 

"One  of  the  best  histories  of  Lincoln 
I  ever  read  was*  written  by  himself. 
Jesse  Fell  of  P'oomlngton  wrote  Lin- 
coln a  letter  asking  for  a  short,  con- 
cise history  of  his  early  life  and  he 
gave  it.  He  knew  that  his  grandfather 
had  been  killed  by  the  Indians  but  be- 
yond that  he  could  not  trace  the  fam- 
ily. He  guessed  they  had  come  from 
Pennsylvania,  where  there  were  a 
number  of  families  by  the  name  of 
Lincoln.  The  Lincolns  of  Pennsyl- 
vania were  much  addicted  to  giving 
their  children  Bible  names.  His  family 
followed  and  Lincoln  evidently  be- 
lieved that  his  family  came  from  the 
same  source  as  the  Lincolns  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"When  Lincoln  was  on  the  circuit  as 
a  practicing  attorney  he  had  a  lawyer 
associate  in  nearly  every  one  of  the 
county  seats.  The  local  man  would 
get  the  business  and  when  court  con- 
vened Lincoln  would  assist  in  the  trial 
of  the  case.  Evidently  he  always  had 
plenty  of  law  business,  but  he  was  first 
of  all,  by  instinct,  a  politician.  He 
seemed  to  find  that  his  natural  sphere. 
My  recollections  of  Lincoln  do  not 
agree  with  many  that  have  been 
printed.  One  man  who  has  written 
of  him  says  that  from  everything  that 
he  could  learn  among  the  persons  who 
knew  Lincoln .  in  Springfield,  he  was 
always  dignified  and  sedate.  He  was 
always  well  dressed  and  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  always  wore  a  plug 
hat.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the 
man.  He  was  never  anything  of  a 
boor,  but  on  the  contrary  impressed 
you  as  a  gentleman  by  instinct  and  by 
breeding.  The  fact  that  he  married 
into  the  Todd  family,  rather  aristo- 
cratic folks,  seems  to  me  to  bear  out 
that  idea  concerning  him. 

Joab   Wilkinson's   Reply. 

"There  were  some  men  who  had  the 
habit  of  meeting  every  one  on  familiar 
grounds,  and  met  Lincoln  that  way. 
Perhaps  he  for  the  moment  would  as- 
sume their  manner  and  that  gave  him 
the  reputation  of  being  that  kind  of  a 
man  when  it  was-  not  his  real  char- 
acter. 

"There  are  a  number  of  persons  liv- 
ing here  who  will  remember  Joab  Wil- 
kinson of  Niantlc.  He  had  served  in 
the  army  during  the  Mexican  war  and 
came  home  as  a  lieutenant.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  Lincoln.  When 
the  latter  became  president  he  gave 
Wilkinson  a  commission  in  the  regular 
army  as  captain.  Wilkinson  was 
given  to  drink  and  there  were  com- 
plaints lodged  against  him  at  Wash- 
ington that  he  was  not  a  fit  man  to 
hold  the  position  he  held  as  quarter- 
master at  Springfield.  Wilkinson  went 
down  to  Washington  to  see  Lincoln 
and  refute  the  charges.  During  his 
interview  with  the  .president  the  latter 
said,  'Joab,  there  are  a  number  of  per- 
sons out  in  Illinois  who  say  that  you 
are  not  fit  to  be  a  captain  In  the 
army.' 

"T  expect  so/  retorted  Wilkinson. 
'Mr.  President,  out  In  Illinois  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  who  say  that  you  are 
not  fit  to  be  president.'  They  had  been 
acquainted  many  years  and  Wilkinson 
would  talk  to  the  president  Just  as  he 
would  talk  to  any*  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances." 


Walt  Whitman  Describes 
Lincoln  in  1864^ 

He  never  «^riters  at a  healthy 


!i.    -      '  ".  ,,',  .,      ,,,,    ctersat  a  healthy 

the  hot  season   but  has  Qg    ^ 


iooation,    some   three   -J"™* 'establish 
city,     a    United    Staus    m  aboul  g.3o 

ment.     I  **  *» n   "  '     "idlng   on  Vermont 
coming  in  to  busies    rgj  S^.^  a 

avenue,  tiewr  L  str ee  ■  Mrt     caValTy, 

company   of   twenty-five  or  ht  QV 

with   sabers-  draw»  ana  n  nQ  &real 

their  shoulders.    The  pew  Uncoln,  on 

show  in  »*»;VX;  good,  sized,  easy 
the  saddle,  general  y  ridM »B  black 

going  gray  horse,  as  dress      ^g  &  k 

somewhat   rusty    o r  au    >         dmary  ta  at- 
stiff  hat,  and    ook    **£££  man.     A  lieu- 
tire,   etc..   as   the   cgmn  rides.  at  his  left, 
tenant,  with  T*^*™&  by  two,  come  the 
and,  following  ^'"VCw  striped  jackets, 
cavalrymen   in  tta ^  >*»  a  9l0W  trot  aa 
They  are  generally  goir^ a  ore  tney 
that  is  the   pace  set  U.em  b V  „t. 
wait  upon      Th«  sabres                  ental  c0r- 
clank,    and   the   entire  j    u      -     ette  square, 
[ege,    as  it  trots    °^"J£I^me     curious 
arouses    no    *n«ttioD     »n ly          ^  plain, 
stranger  stops  and  gases.    brown   face,  with 
Abraham   Lincoln  s   da rk    D              always  to 
the  deep  cut  lin-e  s.  thee  >     .         expiresslon. 
n^e  with  a  latent  sadne  ss "                exchange 
We  have  got   so   that  we  a 
ho-ws,  and  very  co^a^n                 ^  comes 
-  Sometimes  the  ?»■»«"  cavalry  always 
in  an   open  barouche.    The  cav      ^     Qn^ 
^company  htm  with  d Ifftwr                d  s0me- 
I  notice  as  he  goes  ou :  eveiun, b             fi  eaHy 
times  in  themormn.g.*henher •  ^ 
_he  turn,  off  and- halts  atthe ■.    J   ^ 
some  residence   o     ^e    e             t  „  m 
K  street,  and  holds  com               my   wnd 
his    barouche   I    can  se                  nhtofc  and 
he  does  not  alight,  but  ni              Wm     &ome. 
Mr.  Stanton  com,,  out  to  a                  or  ^   ac. 
times  one  of  his  .sons,  a  boy          on  apony. 
compantes  him  riding  a^              ionaUV  saw 
..  Earlier  in  «*  •™£    toward  the  latter 
the  president  and  h«  ™"         R  barouche.  on 
nart  of  the  afternoon ..  u                     Mr&.  Lm- 
fpleasure  ride  throng .  tj  e  ci     ^  a 
coin  was  dresse d  in  ^         „  of  the  ptem- 
,ong  crape  veil.    The  eqmp   t       ^  nothing 
est  kind,  only -two  h< J  .^        very     cVo£e, 
„~tra.      They    parsed   me                                   as 


extra.     They   Pa^.eSVtb7face"fuiay>  as 
and  I  saw  the  P»«genl  hi  th     ^  h 

they  were  moving  Blow.  »    Qirected  steadily 
attracted,  happened  to  h^di 
in  my   eye      He  bow  ^  well  the  ex- 


As  Wallace  Saw  Lincoln. 

Famous  Author  Wrote  Entertainingly 
of  First  Meeting,     fffpj 

The  charm  of  Lew  Wallace's  Auto- 
biography  consists  not  only     in     the] 
fact  that  the  author  was    a     famous  | 
general  and  famous  novelist,  but  that 
so  many  of  his  recollections  are  rem- 
iniscent of  the  great. 

Ono  of     the  most  fascinating    des- 
crlcMons  is  that  of  his  first  sight  of 
Ab.aham  Lincoln.     It  was  in  1850,  at 
a  tavern  in  Danville,  I1L 
Wallace  writes  as  follows: 
"There  was  one  of    the  contestants 
who  arrested  my  attention  early,  part- 
!  ly   by  bis  stories   partly    by     his  ap- 
pearance.    Out  of  the   mist  of  years 
j  he  comes  to  me  now  exactly  as  he  ap- 
!  peared  then. 

i      -His  hair  was  thick,  coarse  and  de- 
I  ttant;   it  stood  out  in  every  direction. 
His  features  were  massive,  nose  long, 
eyebrows     protrusive,     mouth     large, 
cheeks  hollow,  eyes  gray  and  always 
responsive  to  the  humor.     He  smiled 
all   the  time,   but  never  once  did   he 
laugh  outright  His  hands  were  large,  j 
his  arms  slender  and     disproportion- 
|  ately  long.     His  legs  were  a  wonde- 
particularly  when  he  was     in     na- 
tion; he  kept  crossing  and  uncnr 
them,   sometimes   it   actually    r 
he  was  trying  to  tie  them  inf 

knot.  ..        ... 

"Altogether,  I  thought  him  the 
-auntest,  quaintest  and  most  positive- 
fy  ugly  man  who  had  ever  attracted 
me  enough  to  call  for  study.  Still, 
when  he  was  in  speech,  my  eyes  did 
not  quit  his  face.  He  held  me  in  un- 
consciousness. 

"About  midnight     his     competitors 
were  disposed  to  give  in;  either  their 
stories  were  exhausted,  or  they  were 
acitly   conceding     him     the     crown. 
vr0m  answering  them  story  for  story. 
le  gave  two  or  three  to  their  one.    At 
ast  he  took     the  floor  and     held     it. 
And    looking    back,  I     am     now  con- 
vinced that  he  frequently  Invented  his 
replications;   which  is  saying  he  pos- 
sessed a  marvelous  gift  of  improvisa- 
tion. - 
"Such  was  Abraham  Lincoln.     And 
to  be  perfectly  candid,  had  one  stood 
at   my  elbow   that     night  in   the   old 
tavern   and   whispered:    'Look  at  him 
closely.    He  will  one  day  be  president 
and  the  savior  of  his  country,'  1  had 
laughed  at  the  idea  but  a  little  less 
heartily  than  1  laughed  at  the  man. 

"Afterward  I  came     to     know   him 
better,  and  then  I  did  not  laugh," 


MR  LINCOLN'S  personal  appearance 
has  been  the  subject  of  Innumerable 
anecdotes  and  Jokes.  He  was  not  un- 
aware of  the  oddity  of  Ms  figure  and 
the  characteristics  of  his  face.  He 
came  of  a  lanky  race,  gaunt,  powerful  people, 
and  capable  of  great  endurance.  Their  hard 
lives  were  not  conducive  to  grace  of  figure  or 
motion  and  their  faces'  were  often  seamed 
and  strongly  marked.  ■  Climate,  toll,  and  Im- 
proper or  Insufficient  food  had  much  to  do 
with  giving  to  the  western  and  southern 
pioneers  the  peculiarities  of  form  and  action 
and  the  facial  markings  which  Identified 
them  geographically  us  easily  as  did  their 
speech. 

Lincoln  never  was  ashamed  of  these  things 
—at  least  he  never  changed  his  habits  when 
he  came  into  national  prominence,  buit  his 
continuance  of  them  did  not  urlse  from  affec- 
tation. They  were  natural  to  him  and  he  was 
not  willing  to  have  one  set  of  manners  for 
Washington  and  another  for  the  people  back 
In  Illinois. 

That  he  was  careless  of  his  appearance 
there  was  no  doubt.  When  he  sat  for  a  pho- 
tographer he  never  straightened  his  tie  or 
smoothed  his  unkempt  hair,  but,  like  Crom- 
well, told  the  picture  man  to  take  him  as  he 
was.  He  knew  that  a  portrait  of  a  "  slicked 
up  "  Lincoln,  as  he  would  have  said,  would 
not  have  been  recognized  In  Springfield,  and 
he  didn't  want  them  to  think  he  was  putting 
on  airs  because  they  had  elected  him  to  the 
presidency. 

Tiiouatlii  .tun  iiuuiuuiae. 
It  was  his  homeliness  which  persuaded  the 
people  that  he  was  onie  of  them  the  moment 
he  made  his  appearanoe  on  the  platform*— 
his  homeliness  and  his  intimate  and  apt  use 
of  the  simple  speech  they  could  understand. 
There  are  anecdotes  which  are  intended  to 
show  that  even  in  a  community  of  persons  not 
noted  for  manly  beauty  he  was  considered 
preeminently  the  reverse.  Vet,  although  this 
was  the  subject  of  jests  at  his  expense,  no  one 
thought  any  the  less  of  him  for  It.  This 
homeliness— call  it  ugliness  if  you  will— of  his 
face,  the  awkwardness  of  his  form,  and  the 
ungainlinessi  of  his  gestures  and  attitudes 
seemed  to  the  people  to  go  naturally  with  his 
goodness  of  heart  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
nature. 

In  their  eyes  when  advocating  the  cause 
erf  the  oppressed  and  when  opposing  the 
forces  which  would  destroy  the  nation  he 
became  to  many  positively  handsome.  As 
years:  afterward  one  old  man  "  who  knowed  " 
him  said: 

'■  Lots  of  'em  will  tell  you  he  was  homely 
Seetfns  to  me  that's  about  all  some  folks 
around  here  has  to  tell  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 'Yes,  I  knowed  him,'  they  say.  'He 
was  the  homeliest  man  In  Sangamon  county.' 
Well,  now,  don't  you  make  no  mistake.  The 
folks  that  don't  tell  you  nuthln'  but  tl»at 
never  knowed  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mebbe  they'd 
seen  him,  but  they  never  knowed  him.  He 
wa'n't  homely.  There's  no  deny  In'  he  was 
long  and  lean,  and  he  didn't  always  stand 
straight,  and  he  wasn't  pertikeler  about  his 
clothes,  but  that  night  up  to  Bloomington  In 
ten  minutes  after  he  struck  the  platform,  I 
tell  you  he  was  the  handsomest  man  I  ever 
see." 

The  month  after  his  first  election  the  pub- 
lication Once  a  Week  in  London  printed  the 
following  personal  sketch  of  Lincoln: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  gaunt  giant  more 
than  6  feet  high,  strung  and  long  limbed. 
He  walks  s'.ow,  and,  like  many  thoughtful 
men  (Wordsworth  and  Napoleon,  for  ex- 
ample), keeps  his  head  inclined  forward  and 
downward.  His  hair  is  wiry  black,  his  eyes 
are  dark  gray;  -his  smile  Is  frank,  sincere, 
and  winning,  i'lke  most  American  gentle- 
men, he  Is  loose  and  careless  in  dress,  turns 
down  his  flapping  white  collars,  and  wears 
habitually  what  we  consider  evening  dress. 
His  head  Is  massive,  his  brow  full  and  wide, 
Ids  nose  large  and  fleshy,  his  mouth  coarse 
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dark,  his  skin  yellow,  shriveled,  and  "  leath- 
ery." In  short,  to  u.-i  i in  language  of  Mr. 
Herndon.  "he  was  a  thin  tall,  \\  ii  >  grlfly 
raw  boned  man,"  "  looking  woe-struck." 
His  countenance  was  haggard  ami  care- 
worn,  exhibiting  all  the  marks  of  deep  ai.d 
protracted  suffering. 

Every  fleature  of  the  man— the  hollow  eyes, 
with  the  dark  rings  beneath;  the  long,  sal- 
low, cadaverous  face,  Intersected  bv  those 
peculiar  deep  lines;  his  whole  air,  his  walk, 
his  long,  silent  reveries,  broken  at  long  In- 
tervals by  sudden  and  startling  exclama- 
tions, as  if  to  confound  an  observer  who 
might  saispect  the  nature  of  his  thought- 
showed  he  was  a  man  of  sorrows — not  sor- 
rows of  today  or  yesterday,  hut  long  treas- 
ured and  deep — bearing  .with  htm  a  con- 
tinual sense  of  weariness  and  pain.  He  was 
a  plain,  homely,  sad,  weary  looking  man,  to 
whom  one's  heart  warmed  involuntarily, 
because  he  seamed  at  once  miserable  and 
kind. 

The   i:>  t-»   of  a  Friend. 

James  B.  Fry,  who  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Lincoln  early  in  the  latter'* 
political  career,  says:  Lincoln  was  tail  and 
thin;  his  long  bones  were  united  by  large 
Joints  and  he  had  a  long  neck  and  an  angular 
face  and  head.  Many  likenesses  represent  his 
face  well  enough,  but  none  that  I  have  ever 
seen  do  justice  to  the  awkwardness  and  un- 
galnl'iness  of  his  figure.  His  feet,  hanging 
loosely  to  his  ankles,  were  prominent  objects, 
but  his  hands  were  more  conspicuous  even 
than  his  feet— due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that 
ceremony  at  times  compelled  him  to  clothe 
them'  In  white  kid  gloves,  which  always  fitted 
loosely.  Both  in  the  height  of  conversation 
and  in  the  depth  of  reflection  his  hand  now 
and  then  ran  over  or  supported  his  head,  giv- 
ing his  hair  habitually  a  disordered  aspect. 
1  never  saw  him  when  he  appeared  to  me' oth- 
erwise than  a  great  man  and  a  very  ugly  one. 
His  expression  in  repose  was  sad  and  dull, 
but  his  ever  recurring  humor,  at  short  inter- 
vals, flashed  forth  with  .the  brilliancy  of  an 
electric  light.  I  observed  but  two  well  de- 
fined expressions  in  his  countenance;  one  that 
of  a  pure,  thoughtful,  honest  man,  absorbed 
hy  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility;  the 
other,  that  of  a  humorist  so  full  of  £un  that 
he  could  not  keep  It  all  in.  His  power  of 
analysis  was  wonderful.  He  strengthened 
every  case  he  stated  and  no  anecdote  or  Joke 
ever  lost  force  or  effect  from  his  telling. 

He  invariably  carried  the  listener  with  him 
to  the  climax,  and  when  that  was  reached 
in  relating  a  humorous  story  he  laughed  all 
over.  His  large  mouth  assumed  an  unex- 
pected and  comical  shape,  the  skin  of  his  nose 
gathered  into  wrinkles,  and  his  small  eyes, 
though  partly  closed,  emitted  infectious  rays 
of  fun.  It  was  not  only  the  aptness  of  his 
stories  but  his  way  of  telling  them  and  his 
own  unfeigned  enjoyment  that  gave  them 
zest,  even  among  the  gravest  men  and  upon. 
the  most  serious  oceasiuns. 

Apropos  of  his  large  feet  there  Is  an  anec- 
dote told  of  Lincoln  when  he  was  In  the  legis- 
lature: He  had  walked  his  hundred  miles  to 
Vandalla^ln  lt>;j»,  as  he  hud  In  1834,  alhd  when. 
the  session  closed  he  walked  home  again.  A 
gentleman  of  Menard  county  remembers 
meeting  him  and  a  detachment  of  the  "  long 
nine  "  on  their  way  home.  They  were  all 
mounted  except  Lincoln,  who  had  thus  far 
kept  up  with  them  on'foot.  If  he  had  an> 
money  he  was  hoarding  it  for  more  impor- 
tant purposes  than  that  of  saving-  leg-  weari- 
ness and  leather.  The  weather  wus^-aw  f.nt. 
Lincoln's  clothing  was  none  of  the  warmest 
Complaining  of  being'  cold  te  one  of  hi* 
companions,  this  irreverent  member  of  tin 
"  lung  nine  "  told  his  future  president  thai 
It  was  no  wonder  that  he  was  cold — "  thert 
was  so  much  of  him  on  the  ground."  None 
of  the  party  appreciated  this  homely  joke  ai 
the  expense  of  his  feet  (  hey  were  doubtless- 
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cars  by  a  stranger,  who  said:  '  Excuse  me. 
sir,  but  I  have  an  article  In  my  possession 
which  belongs  to  you.'  '  Hpw  Is  that?'  I 
asked,  considerably  astonished.  The  6trangi  r 
took  a  jackknife  from  his  pocket.  *  This 
knife.'  said  he,  '  was  placed  In  my  hands 
some  years  ago,  with  the  injunction  that  I 
keep  it  until  1  find  a  man  uglier  than  myself. 
1  have  carried  it  from  that  time  to  this. 
Allow  me  now  to  say,  sir.  that  I  think  you 
are  fairly  entitled  to  the  property.'  " 

Frederick  Douglass  thus  tells  of  the  impres- 
slon  Lincoln  made  upon  him  at  their  first 
meeting:  $ 

"l  was  somewhat  troubled  with  the  thought 
of  meeting  some  one  so  august  and  high  In 
authority,  especially  as  1  had  never  beer,  in 
tin  White  house  before  and  had  never  spoken 
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and  full;  his  eyes  are  sunken,  his  bronzed 
face  Is  thin  and  drawn  down '  Into  strong 
corded  lines,  that  disclose  the  machinery 
that  moves  the  broad  jaw.  This  great  leader 
of  the  '  Republican  "  party— this  Abolitionist 
—this  terror  of  the  '  Democrats  '—this  hon- 
e«t  old  lawyer,  with  face  half-Roman,  half- 
Indian,  so  wasted  by  climate,  so  scarred  by  a 
life's  struggle,  was  born  in  18o*.l  in  Kentucky. 
His  grandfather,  who  came  from  Virginia, 
■was  killed  by  the  Indians.  His  father  died 
young,  leaving  &  widow  and  several  chil- 
dren. They  removed  to  Indiana,  Abe  being 
at  that  time  only  6  years  old.  Poor  and 
struggling,  his  mother  could  only  afford 
him  some;  eight  months'  rough  schooling; 
and  in  the  clearings  of  that  new  and  un- 
settled country,  the  healthy  stripling  went 
to  work  to  hew  hickory  and  gum  trees,  to 
grapple  with  remonstrating  bears,  and  to 
look  out  for  the  too  frequent  rattlesnake. 
Tall,  strong,  lithe,  and  smiling.  Abe  tolled 
on  as  a  farm  laborer,  mule  driver,  sheep 
feeder,  deer  killer,  woodcutter,  and.  lastly, 
as  boatman  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  and 
the   Mississippi." 

Am   an   Englishman    Save   Him. 

Another  English  writer  in  describing  the 
president  is  still  more  realistic  than  his  coun- 
tryman when  he  says: 

"To  say  that  he  Is  ugly  Is  nothing-;  to  add 
that  his  figure  is  grotesque  Is  to  convey  no 
adequate  impression.  Fancy-  a  man  six  feet 
high,  and  then  out  of  proportion;  with  long 
Ibony  arms  and  legs,  which  somehow  seem  to 
be  always  In  the  way;  with  great  rugged, 
furrowed  hands,  which  grasp  you  like  a  vise 
when  shaking  yours;  with  a  long  snaggy 
neck  and  a,  chest  too  narrow  for  the  great 
arms  at  its  side. 

"  Add  to  this  figure  a  head  cocoanut  shaped 
and  somewhat  too  small  for  such  a  stature, 
covered  with  rough,  uncombed  and  uncomb- 
able  hair,  that  stands  out  in  every  direction 
at.  once;  a  face  furrowed,  wrinkled,  and  in- 
dented, as  though  it  had  been  scarred  by 
vitriol;  a  high,  narrow  forehead;  and  sunk 
deep  beneath  bushy  eyebrows  two  bright 
dreamy  eyes  that  seem  to  gaze  through  you 
without  Looking  at  you;  a  few  Irregular 
blotches  of  black  bristly  hair  in  the  place 
where  beard  and  whiskers  ought  to  grow;  a 
close  set,  thin  lipped,  stern  mouth,  with  two 
-ows  of  large  white  teeth,  and  a  nose  and- 
eare  which  have  "leen  tali-eu  by  mistake  from 
a  head  of  twice  the  size. 

"  Clothe  this  figure,  then,  in  a  long,  tight, 
badly  fitting  suit  of  black,  creased,  soiled, 
and  puckered  up  at  every  salient  point  of  the 
figure  (and  every  point  of  this  figure  is 
salient),  put  on  large,  illi  fitting  boots,  gloves 
too  long  for  the  long,  bony  fingers,  and  a 
fluffy  hat,  covered  to  the  top  with  dusty, 
puffy  crape;  and  then  add  to  this  an  air  of 
strength,  physical  as  well  as  moral,  and  a 
strange  look  of  dignity  coupled  with  all  this 
grotesqueness,  and  you  will  have  the  im- 
pression left  upon,  me  by  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Ward  Lamon,  who  knew  him  intimately, 
goes  more  into  details.  He  says:  Mr.  Lin- 
coln- was  about  6  feet  4  inches  high,  the 
length  of  his  legs  being  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  that  of  his  body.  When  he  sat  down 
Jn  a  chair  he  seemed  no  taller  than'  an  av- 
erage man,  measuring*  from  the  chair  to 
the  crown  of  his  head;  but  his  knees  rose 
high  In  front,  and  a  marble  placed  on' the 
cap  of  one  would  roll  down  a  steep  descent 
to  the  hip.  He  weighed  about  180  pounds, 
but  he  was  thin  through  the  breast,  narrow 
'across  the  shoulders,  and  had  the  general 
appearance  of  a  consumptive  subject. 
Standing  up,  he  stooped  slightly  forward; 
sitting  down,  he  usually  crossed  his  long 
legs  or  threw  them  over  the  arms  of  the 
chair  as  the  most  convenient  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  them.  His  "  head  was  long  and 
tall  from  the  base  of  the  brain  and  the  eye- 
brow," his  forehead  big  and  narrow,  but 
inclining  backward  as  It  rose. 

The  diameter  of  his  head  from  ear  to  ear 
was  six  anil  a  half  inches  apd  from  front 
to  back  eight  inches.  His  ears  were  large, 
standing  out  almost  at  right  angles  from 
hi*  head;  his  cheek  bonies  high  and  prom- 
inent, his  eyebrows  heavy  and  jutting  for- 
ward over  small,  sunken  blue  eyes;  his  nose 
long,  large,  and  blunt,  the  tip  of  It  rather 
ruddy  and  slightly  awry  towards  the  right 
hand' side;  his  chin,  projecting  far  and  sharp, 
curved  upward  to  meet  a  thick,  material 
lower  lip,  which  hung  downward;  his  cheeks 
were  flabby,  and  the  loose  skin  fell  In  wrin- 
kles or  folds;  there  was  a  large  mole  on  his 
right  cheek  and  an  uncommonly  prominent 
Adam's  apple  on  his  t.hroat;  his  hair  was 
dark  brown  in  color,  stiff,  unkempt,  and  as 
yet  shewing  little  or  no  sign  of  advancing 
„».»»ub;e;  his  .complexion,  WM.ver'. 


coin  did.  We  can  Imagine  the  cross  fires  of 
Wit  and  humor  by  which  the  way  was  enliv- 
ened during  this  cold  and  tedious  journey. 

The  scene  was  certainly  a  rude  one  and 
Beemsraore  like  a  dream  than'  a  reality,  when 
we  remember  that  it  occurred  not  many 
years  ago,  in-  a  state  which  now  contain: 
hardly  less  than  three  millions  of  people 
and  7,000  miles  of  railway. 

"The  Homeliest   Man." 

"  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  homeliest  man  I  ever 
saw,"  said  Don  Piatt  in  his  contribution  to 
Rice's  "  Reminiscences."  "  His  body  seemed 
to  me  a  huge  skeleton  in  clothes.  Tall  as  he 
was,  his  hands  and  feet  looked  out  of  pro- 
portion, so  long  and  clumsy  they  were. 
Every  movement  was  awkward  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  sat  with  one  leg  thrown  over  the 
other,  and  the  pendent  foot  swung  almost 
to  the  floor.  And  all  the  while  two  little 
boys,  his  sons,  clambered  over  those  legs, 
patted  Ills  cheeks,  pulled  his  nose,  and  puked: 
their  fingers  in  his  eyes  without  causing 
reprimand  or  even  notice.  He  had  a  face 
that  defied  artistic  skill  to  soften  or  idealize. 
The  multiplicity  of  photographs  and  en- 
gravings makes  it  familiar  to  the  public. 
Jt  was  capable  of  but  few  expressions,  but 
those  were  extremely  striking.  When  In 
repose  his  face  was  dull,  heavy,  and  repel- 
lent. It  brightened,  like  a  lit  lantern-  when 
animated.  His  dull  eyes  would  fairly  sparkle 
with  fun  or  express  as  kindly  a  look  as  I  ever 
saw  when  moved  by  some  matter  of  human 
interest." 

Thomas  Hicks,  who  painted  the  first  por- 
trait ever  made  of  Lincoln,  has  this  view: 
Seeing  Mr.  Lincoln  under  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  intimate  relation  of 
sitter  and  the  painter.  I  observed  the  leading 
traits  of  his  character.  But  when  I  saw  him 
in  Washington,  three  years  later,  the  ele- 
ments.which  I  had  studied  in  our  intercourse 
at  Springfieid,  and  others,  newly  developed, 
were  so  broadened  and  sharpened  by  the 
great  events  of  the  time,  both  of  success  and 
disaster,  that  he  seemed  almost  transfigured 
by  the  change. 

No  one  who  saw  him  at  the  river  and  har- 
bor convention  at  Chicago  in  18-47,  Elihu 
Washburne  once  said,  can  forget  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  Tall,  angular,  and  awk- 
ward, he  had  on  a  short  walsted,  thin  swal- 
low tail  coat,  a  short  vest  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, thin  pantaloons,  scarcely  coming  down 
to  his  ankles,  a  straw  hat,  and  a  pair  of 
brogans  with  woolen  socks. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  always 
ready  to  join  in  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  his 
person,  concerning  which  he  was  indifferent- 
Many  of  his  friends  will  recognize  the  follow- 
ing story — the  incident  having  actually  oc- 
curred— which  Lincoln  always  told  with  great 
glee: 

"  In  the  days  when  I  used  to  be  on  the  cir- 
cuit,"  said  Lincoln.  "  I  was  accosted  in  the 


But  myi embarrassment'  soon'  vslSSsiyed  when 
I  met  the  face  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  When  I  en- 
tered he  was  seated  In  a  low  chair,  sw- 
roiunde,d  by  a  multitude  of  books  and  papers, 
his  feet  and  legs  were  extended  In  front  of 
his  chair.  Oru  my  approach  he  slowly  drew 
his  feet  In  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
room  Into  which  they  had  strayed,  and  he 
began  to  rise,  and  continued  to  rise  until  he 
looked  down  upon  me  and  extended  his  hand 
and  gave  me  a  welcome." 

Cassius  M.  Clay  in  describing  an  address 
which  he  delivered  at  Sm-lngtleld  In  1856 says: 
"  Lincoln  and  Browning  lay  upon  the  ground 
whittling  sticks  and  heard  me  throughout 
with  marked  attention.  Hurrying  on  to  my 
appointments,  I  saw  him  then  no  more.  I 
never  shall  forget  his  long,  ungainly  person 
and  plain  but  even  then  sad  and  thoughtful 
features." 

"  We  were  alone  in  his  receiving  room," 
said  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  "  His  hair  was 
'every  way  for  Sunday  '  Tt  looked  as  though 
it  was  an  abandoned  sfubblerleld.  He  had  on 
slippers  and  his  vest  was  what  was  called 
'going  free.'  He  looked  wearied  and  when 
he  sat  down  In  a  chair  looked  as  though  every 
limb  wanted  to  drop  off  his  body." 

Benjamin  Perrey  Poore,  one  of  the  newspa- 
per correspondents  at  Washington,  both 
while  Lincoln  was  In  congress  and  while  ho 
was  president,  gives  this  sketch:  Mr.  Lincoln 
used  to  wear  at  the  While  house,  in  the 
morning  and  after  dinner,  a  long  skirted, 
faded  dressing  gown,  belted  around  his  waist, 
and  sllppens.  His  favorite  attitude  when  lis- 
tening and  he  was  a  good  listener — was  to 
lean  forward  and  clasp  his  lefit  knee  with 
both  hands,  as  If  fondling  it,  and  his  face 
would  then  wear  a  sad,  wearied  look.  But 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  give  an  opin- 
ion on  what  he  had  heard,  or  to  tell  a  story, 
which  something-  said  "  reminded  him.  of," 
his  face  would  lighten  up  with  its  homely, 
rugged  smile,  and  he  would  run  his  fingiers 
through  his  bristly  black  hair,  which  would 
stand  out  in  every  direction  like  that  of  an 
electric  experiment  doll. 

F.  B.  Carpenter,  the  artist,  in  describing 
ills  first  impression  of  Lincoln,  said:  "  From 
the  threshold  of  the  crimson  parlor  in  the 
White  house  as  I  passed  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  gaunt  figure  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  dis- 
tance, haggard  looking,  dressed'  in  black, 
relieved  only  by  the  prescribed  white  gloves; 
standing,  it  seemed  to  me.  solitary  and  alone, 
though  surrounded  by  the  crowd,  bending 
low  now  and  then  in  the  process  of  hand- 
shaking, and  responding  half  abstractedly 
to  the  well  meant  greetings  of  the  miscel- 
laneous assemblage.  Never  shall-  I  forget 
the  electric  thrill  which  went  through  my 
whole  being  at  this  instant.  I  seemed  to  see 
lines  radiating  from  every  part  of  the  globe, 
converging  to  a  focus  at  the  point  where  that 
plain,  awkward  looking  man  stood,  and  to 
hear  in  spirit  a  million  prayers,  '  as  the  sound 
of  many   waters,'  ascending  in  his  behalf." 
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LINCOLN  NOT  UNGAINLY. 
As  the  years  go  by  any  anecdote  con- 
cerning Abraham  Lincoln  becomes  of  in- 
terest. The  venerable  Dr.  Silas  Hub- 
bard of  Buffalo  is  one  of  the  few  having 
men  who  knew  and  listened  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  while  still  a  lawyer,  anJ  not  In 
politics.      He    says: 

"I  went  to  the  courthouse  at  BlDjm- 
lngton,  Illinois,  In  1856,  to  hear  Abraham 
Lincoln  defend  his  clients,  Doctors  Caro- 
thers  and  Rogers,  against  a  suit  claim- 
ing   damages   for   malpractice. 

"The  plaintiff,  a  Mr.  Fleming,  had  been 
Injured  at  a  Are;  both  legs  were  broken 
and  set  by  the  defendants.  Fleming 
claimed  th»t  the  injured  limbs  were  lm-' 
properly  set  and  treated,  so  as  to  cp"tci 
a  permanent  deformity,  refused  to  pay 
the  bill,  and  sued  them  for  damages.  M.rJ 
Lincoln,  and  Stuart,  his  partner,  wisher", 
to  postpone  the  trial  until  th-i  cure  wasi 
perfected  or  the  damage,  if  any,  had  de- 
veloped itself.  I  was  about  to  settle  at 
Bloomington,  with  Dr.  Freeze,  who  was 
one    of   Lincoln's    witnesses,    and    1    made 

j  affidavit  giving  my  opinion  as  a  surgeon 
that   the    patient  ought   to   be   further   re-. 

S  covered  before  a  suit  for  damages  could 
be  fairly  adjudicated. 

J  "There  are  many  who  talk  of  Lincoln's 
homefy  face  and  awkward  and  ungainly 
manner,  but  I  failed  to  notice  anything 
of   the  sort   as   he   tried   the   case,   and   I 

3  admired   his   manner   of  speaking  and   his 

j  clear,  and  logical  arguments  to  the  Jury. 

,1  did  not  think   then   that   he   would   ever 


-(  become    President    of    the    United    States, 


but  I  did  realize  that  he  was  a  veiy 
smart  and  talented  man,  and  that  thtS3 
doctors  had  secured  in  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
his  partner,  Mr.  Stuart,  the  ibest  legal 
talent  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  humorous  and  often  witty  in 
his.  cross-examination  of  the  defendants 
and   in   the  end  won   the  case  for   them.  ' 
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How  Lincoln  loosed 


(EARLIEST  known  por- 
'""/  trait  of  Lincoln — a  da* 
gucrreotype  in  possession  of 

Robert  Lincoln,  made  about 
1848. 


N  AMBROTYPE,  said  tos 
have  been  made  by  Pearson,: 
1858. 


'BRAHAM  LINCOLN  entered 
,  public  life  at  a  period  when 
'  the  daguerreotype  was  be- 
coming popular  in  rural 
America.  Beginning  about  the  time 
he  went  to  Congress  he  sat  now  and 
then  for  a  portrait,  and  extending 
through  the  time  of  his  debates  with 
Douglas  he  had  many  pictures  taken. 
During  the  Civil  War  a  large  number 
of  photographs  were  made.  Frederick 
Hill  Meserve,  of  New  York,  has 
original  photographs,  or  copies  made 
therefrom,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
different  sittings.  After  his  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  Lincoln  sat  for 
several  paintings,  and  there  were  made 
of  him  two  life  masks  in  plaster.  The 
second  of  these,  made  by  Clark  Mills 
a  few  weeks  before  Lincoln's  death,  is 
so  cadaverous,  showing  so  painfully 
the  deep  lines  of  care  and  grief,  that  I 
do  not  like  to  look  at  it.  The  original 
is  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
I  have  a  replica  of  it,  made  for  me  there; 
but  it  is  more  like  a  death  mask  than 
a  life  mask. 

But  the  Volk  life  mask  is  a  thing  of 
power.  It  shows  Lincoln  as  his  features 
were  in  the  spring  of  1860  before  he 
had  undergone  the  arduous  care  of  the 
Presidency.  Unlike  a  photograph, 
which  under  time  exposure  shows  the 
face  as  it  is  when  the  man  has  tried 
painfully  to  look  as  he  is  told  to  look, 
and  his  personality  has  gone  some- 
where else,  the  Volk  mask  shows  the 
undeniable  Lincoln.  In  this  I  have  a 
personal  interest  and  ,one  which  I 
hope  the  reader  will  share. 

Leonard  W.  Volk  was  a  pioneer 
sculptor  in  Chicago.  That  city  had 
none  too  fine  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
sculpture  even  as  late  as  1893,  when 
Lorado  Taft  began  his  most  valuable 
and  remarkably  successful  attempt  to 
educate  Chicago's  taste  in  the  products 
of  the  plastic  0,**a      TTrmr  W\iL-  f^m^ 


courage  to  start  in  this  profession  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  a 
matter  of  some  surprise,  but  he  did  it, 
and  succeeded. 

Volk  was  a  relative  or  connection — 
I  think  a  cousin  by  marriage — of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  Douglas, 
friend  of  education  and  the  real  founder 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  encour- 
aged Volk  and  helped  him  to  go  to 
Rome  for  part  of  his  education.  In 
1858,  Volk  made  a  life  mask  of  Douglas, 
the  mask  being  a  means  to  an  end, 
which  was  a  statuette  to  be  sold  for 
campaign  purposes.  The  Chicago 
Historical  Society  has  the  life  mask, 
and  I  have  one  of  the  busts.  In  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  campaign,  Volk  ac- 
companied Douglas  on  his  special 
train  from  Chicago  to  Springfield,  and 
on  that  trip  first  met  Lincoln.  Seeing 
a  possible  sale  for  a  similar  statuette 
of  Lincoln,  he  proposed  that  Lincoln 
should  give  him  a  series  of  sittings, 
which  Lincoln  promised  to  do  when  he 
should  be  in  Chicago.  In  the  Century 
Magazine  for  December,  1881,  Mr. 
Volk  told  in  interesting  detail  the  story 
of  Lincoln's  visits  to  Volk's  studio  in 
the  Portland  Block,  in  the  spring  of 
1860.  It  proved  to  be  Lincoln's  last 
visit  to  Chicago  before  his  nomination, 
and  the  last  case  he  tried  before  the 
United  States  Court — the  famous  Sand 
Bar  case.  Lincoln  was  in  the  city 
several  days,  and  Volk  made  casts  of 
his  face  and  his  chest. 

America  has  two  perfect  life  masks 
of  her  Presidents — Houdon's  George 
Washington,  and  Volk's  Lincoln.  Al- 
though Volk  did  not  realize  it,  he  was  a 
greater  master  of  the  mechanics  of 
mask-making  than  he  was  a  creative 
sculptor. 
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under  its  former  name.  The  head  of  the 
bronze  department  was  a  Frenchman  named 
Jules  Berchem.  Winslow  Brothers  went 
heavily  into  munitions  work  during  the 
World  War,  and  when  it  ended  closed  out 
their  bronze  department.  Being  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Winslows,  I  inquired 
what  had  become  of  their  original  bronze 
life  mask  and  hands.  They  made  search  in 
their  fireproof  vault  and  found  these  invalu- 
able articles,  and  very  graciously  presented 
them  to  me,  together  with  the  statement 
which  I  have  summarized  above.  But  my 
good  fortune  went  further.  I  sought  out 
Jules  Berchem,  of  the  American  Art  Bronze 
Company,  and  found  that  he  has  not  only  a 
set  of  molds  of  the  face  and  hands,  used  by 
him  for  Volk  in  certain  replicas  which  he 
caused  to  be  made,  but  that  he  had  also 
Yolk's  original  pattern  for  the  life-sized 
bust.  Once  a  year  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
it  became  Mr.  Berchem's  pleasant  custom 
to  send  me  a  bronze  casting — first  the 
right  hand;  a  year  later  the  left  hand;  a 
year  later  the  life  mask.  And  now  I  am 
to  set  up  in  my  new  Lincoln  room  a  life- 
sized  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  "Leonard 
Volk  fecit  1860,"  the  gift  to  me  of  Leonard 
Yolk's  friend,  Jules  Berchem. 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  majesty 
of  Volk's  life  mask.  From  1785  when  Jean 
Antoine  Houdon  made  at  Mount  Yernon  a 
perfect  cast  of  the  features  of  George  Wash- 
ington, the  country  waited  until  1860  for 
a  like  perfect  reproduction  of  the  bony  for- 
mation and  muscular  development  of  the 
face  of  a  President.  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
wrote  a  worthy  poem  about  the  cast  of 
Lincoln's  face,  and  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man  wrote  a  noble  piece  of  verse  about  Lin- 
coln's hand  that  swung  the  ax  and  used  the 
pen,  and  did  both  with  regal  power.  Who- 
ever makes  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whether  in  classic  mold  as  did  St.  Gaudens, 
or  in  commonplace  realism  as  did  Barnard, 
or  in  friendly  democracy  as  did  Borglum, 
must  have  one  quality  in  common  with 
all  the  rest.  They  all  must  use  the  Yolk 
life  mask. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  entered 
public  life  at  a  period  when 
W  the  daguerreotype  was  be- 
™  coming  popular  in  rural 
America.  Beginning  about  the  time 
he  went  to  Congress  he  sat  now  and 
then  for  a  portrait,  and  extending 
through  the  time  of  his  debates  with 
Douglas  he  had  many  pictures  taken. 
During  the  Civil  War  a  large  number 
of  photographs  were  made.  Frederick 
Hill  Meserve,  of  New  York,  has 
original  photographs,  or  copies  made 
therefrom,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
different  sittings.  After  his  nomination 
for  the  Presidency,  Lincoln  sat  for 
several  paintings,  and  there  were  made 
of  him  two  life  masks  in  plaster.  The 
second  of  these,  made  by  Clark  Mills 
a  few  weeks  before  Lincoln's  death,  is 
so  cadaverous,  showing  so  painfully 
the  deep  lines  of  care  and  grief,  that  I 
do  not  like  to  look  at  it.  The  original 
is  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
I  have  a  replica  of  it,  made  for  me  there; 
but  it  is  more  like  a  death  mask  than 
a  life  mask. 

But  the  Volk  life  mask  is  a  thing  of 
power.  It  shows  Lincoln  as  his  features 
were  in  the  spring  of  1860  before  he 
had  undergone  the  arduous  care  of  the 
Presidency.  Unlike  a  photograph, 
which  under  time  exposure  shows  the 
face  as  it  is  when  the  man  has  tried 
painfully  to  look  as  he  is  told  to  look, 
and  his  personality  has  gone  some- 
where else,  the  Volk  mask  shows  the 
undeniable  Lincoln.  In  this  I  have  a 
personal  interest  and  one  which  I 
hope  the  reader  will  share. 

Leonard  W.  Volk  was  a  pioneer 
sculptor  in  Chicago.  That  city  had 
none  too  fine  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
sculpture  even  as  late  as  1893,  when 
Lorado  Taft  began  his  most  valuable 
and  remarkably  successful  attempt  to 
educate  Chicago's  taste  in  the  products 
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courage  to  start  in  this  profession  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  is  a 
matter  of  some  surprise,  but  he  did  it, 
and  succeeded. 

Volk  was  a  relative  or  connection — 
I  think  a  cousin  by  marriage — of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  Douglas, 
friend  of  education  and  the  real  founder 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  encour- 
aged Volk  and  helped  him  to  go  to 
Rome  for  part  of  his  education.  In 
1858,  Volk  made  a  life  mask  of  Douglas, 
the  mask  being  a  means  to  an  end, 
which  was  a  statuette  to  be  sold  for 
campaign  purposes.  The  Chicago 
Historical  Society  has  the  life  mask, 
and  I  have  one  of  the  busts.  In  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  campaign,  Volk  ac- 
companied Douglas  on  his  special 
train  from  Chicago  to  Springfield,  and 
on  that  trip  first  met  Lincoln.  Seeing 
a  possible  sale  for  a  similar  statuette 
of  Lincoln,  he  proposed  that  Lincoln 
should  give  him  a  series  of  sittings, 
which  Lincoln  promised  to  do  when  he 
should  be  in  Chicago.  In  the  Century 
Magazine  for  December,  1881,  Mr. 
Volk  told  in  interesting  detail  the  story 
of  Lincoln's  visits  to  Volk's  studio  in 
the  Portland  Block,  in  the  spring  of 
1860.  It  proved  to  be  Lincoln's  last 
visit  to  Chicago  before  his  nomination, 
and  the  last  case  he  tried  before  the 
United  States  Court — the  famous  Sand 
Bar  case.  Lincoln  was  in  the  city 
several  days,  and  Volk  made  ra«t«  nf 
his  face  and  his  chf  " 
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though Volk  did  not  realize  it,  he  was  a 
greater  master  of  the  mechanics  of 
mask-making  than  he  was  a  creative 
sculptor. 
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He  first  saw  the  Volk  mask  in  Rome 
1871,  Volk  himself  being  then  in  that 
r.  He  asked  Volk  for  a  copy,  but 
Ik  refused  it,  and  Bartlett  did  not 
:  Volk  very  well.  He  wrote  me  in 
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"Volk  had  the  marvelous  good  for- 
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nprehended    not   the   least   shadow 
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those  providential  incidents  that 
ere  so  prominent  in  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
oik  made  at  least  two  marble  statues 
Lincoln,  both  very  bad,  but  as  good 
1  any  other  I  know.  While  Volk  made 
le  mask  as  a  help  in  making  the  bust, 
id  had  no  just  appreciation  of  the 
ilue  of  the  mask  itself,  yet  I  must  in 
istice  say  of  Volk's  bronze  bust  of  Lin- 
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of  twenty  years,  and  the  privik- 
purchasing  casts  now  is  proper! 
stricted.  At  the  end  of  the  ti 
years  the  mold  was  found  inferio 
n  new  mold  was  made.  I  hav 
ificate  of  the  Smithsonian 
line  is  the  first  cast  of  the  livin 
jres  of  Lincoln  made  in  the  new 
I  am  fortunate  also  in  anothe 
session.  Mr.  Bartlett  procured  p 
casts  of  the  hands  and  face  after  1 
first  refusal,  and  took  them  wit! 
to  Europe,  where  he  had  them  e; 
bronze  by  a  not 
not  know  howm 

ermitted  to  be  made  from  th; 
..iany,  and  the  Massachusetts  1 
ical  Society  has  Bartlett's  ori 
But  there  was  an  earlier  set  in  V 
made  by  Volk  hi 
direction.  This  was  done  in  the  fi 
ry  of  the  Hecla  Ornamental  Iron 
pany,  using  the  original  plaster  1 
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under  its  former  name.  The  head  of  the 
bronze  department  was  a  Frenchman  named 
Jules  Berchem.  Winslow  Brothers  went 
heavily  into  munitions  work  during  the 
World  War,  and  when  it  ended  closed  out 
their  bronze  department.  Being  personally 
acquainted  with  the  Winslows,  I  inquired 
what  had  become  of  their  original  bronze 
life  mask  and  hands.  They  made  search  in 
their  fireproof  vault  and  found  these  invalu- 
able articles,  and  very  graciously  presented 
them  to  me,  together  with  the  statement 
which  I  have  summarized  above.  But  my 
good  fortune  went  further.  I  sought  out 
•Jules  Berchem,  of  the  American  Art  Bronze 
Company,  and  found  that  he  has  not  only  a 
set  of  molds  of  the  face  and  hands,  used  by 
him  for  Volk  in  certain  replicas  which  he 
caused  to  be  made,  but  that  he  had  also 
Yolk's  original  pattern  for  the  life-sized 
bust.  Once  a  year  on  Lincoln's  birthday, 
it  became  Mr.  Berchem's  pleasant  custom 
to  send  me  a  bronze  casting — first  the 
right  hand;  a  year  later  the  left  hand;  a 
year  later  the-  life  mask.  And  now  I  am 
to  set  up  in  my  new  Lincoln  room  a  life- 
sized  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  "Leonard 
Volk  fecit  1860,"  the  gift  to  me  of  Leonard 
Volk's  friend,  Jules  Berchem. 

No  one  has  ever  questioned  the  majesty 
of  Volk's  life  mask.  From  1785  when  Jean 
Antoine  Houdon  made  at  Mount  Vernon  a 
perfect  cast  of  the  features  of  George  Wash- 
ington, the  country  waited  until  1860  for 
a  like  perfect  reproduction  of  the  bony  for- 
mation and  muscular  development  of  the 
face  of  a  President.  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
wrote  a  worthy  poem  about  the  cast  of 
Lincoln's  face,  and  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man  wrote  a  noble  piece  of  verse  about  Lin- 
coln's hand  that  swung  the  ax  and  used  the 
pen,  and  did  both  with  regal  power.  Who- 
ever makes  a  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whether  in  classic  mold  as  did  St.  Gaudens, 
or  in  commonplace  realism  as  did  Barnard, 
or  in  friendly  democracy  as  did  Borglum, 
must  have  one  quality  in  common  with 
all  the  rest.  They  all  must  use  the  Volk 
life  mask. 


Lincoln  Handsome,  Not  Homely, 
Says  Letter  to  Bloomfielder 
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Delightfully  Intimate  close-ups  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  much  at  variance 
with  popular  beliefs,  are  given  in  a 
letter  written  66  years  ago  by  William 
Burges  to  his  brother,  Eben  H.  Burges 
of  Bloomneld.  The  letter,  describing 
Lincoln's  first  inauguration,  was  dis- 
covered only  Friday  among  the  effects 
of  Eben  Burgas. 

Cameras  are  all  wrong,  if  the  state- 
ment of  William  Burges  is  to  be  be- 
lieved. He  wrote  that,  contrary  to  gen- 
eral views,  even  in  those  days,  Lincoln 
was  a  handsome,  not  a  homely  man. 

"Instead  of  being  a  long,  lean,  lank, 
clumsy  individual,"  Mr.  Burges  assured 
his  brother,  "he  is  very  genteel,  easy 
and  graceful  in  his  manner." 

Beauty   Lucking   ;it   Reception. 

One  of  the  rarest  bits  In  the  letter 
Is  that  which  declares  that  the  writer 
never  saw  so  many  homely  women  as 
he  did  at  the  President's  reception. 

"I  suppose,"  he  wrote,  "they  heard 
of  Lincoln's  ugliness  and  flattered 
themselves  thatt  they  would  shine  In 
comparison,  but  it  was  a  sad  mistake. 
Many  of  them,  were  so  homely  that  the 
President  even  was  obliged  to  shut  his 
eyes  when  he  shook  hands  with  them, 
their  hard  features  evidently  giving 
him  a  pain  in  the  face." 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  looks  weren't  exactly 
praised  by  Mr.  Burges,  who  wrote: 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  is  very  short,  pretty 
stout,  fair  skin,  face  rather  flat  for 
beauty.  Still  her  features  Indicate  de- 
cision of  character." 

Glimpse  of  Hat  Only. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  letter  Mr. 
Burges  told  of  trying  to  get  a  glimpse 
of    Lincoln   during    the    inaugural    pa- 
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rade,  but  said  that  he  only  could  see 
the  top  of  the  President's  hat  because 
of  the  tremendous  crowd.  Later  he 
told  of  the  inaugural  reception  at  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  Burges  proudly  Informed  his 
brother  that  the  woman  with  him  at 
the  reception,  a  Miss  Love,  was  the 
second  prettiest  woman  there  that 
night.  And  he  told  of  estimating  the 
number  at  the  affair  at  7,000,  "the 
greatest  number  ever  at  the  White 
House." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Burges  spoke  to  the 
President,  and  here  Is  what  he  said, 
as  he  shook  hands: 

"I  told  him  I  hoped  he  was  not 
shaking  elsewhere." 

Lincoln  smiled  a  negation. 


THE  LOOK  ON  LINCOLN'S  FAGE. 
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THE  personality  of  Lincoln  was  su- 
premely expressed  in  Lis  face.  Those 
who  knew  him  tell  us  so,  and  all  pic- 
tures confirm  their  testimony.  Not  the 
massive,  tousled  head,  nor  the  immense, 
angular,  stooped  figure,  nor  the  great 
hands,  nor  the  voice,  but  the  face  of  Lin- 
coln, mirrored  the  man  and  spoke  the  soul. 
How  significant  are  certain  words  written 
of  another,  "the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ" !  Of  course  not  even  Lincoln's  may 
be  compared  with  the  countenance  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  as  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  was  in  the  face  of 
Jesus,  ho  were  compassion  and  suffering, 
determination  and  forgiveness,  humaneness 
of  understanding  and  love  of  his  fellow 
men,  in  the  face  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

And  any  man,  or  any  woman,  or  any 
child,  who  becomes  the  partner  of  God  in 
love's  labor  of  building  a  beautiful  world, 
whatever  else  he  or  she  may  receive,  is 
given  the  gift  of  the  generous  look,  the  look 
that  was  on  Lincoln's  face. 

I  remember  a  morning  long  ago  .when  a 
physician  came  stumbling  in  weariness 
from  the  sick-chamber  of  a  humble  home. 
For  hours  he  hud  watched  by  an  infant's 
crib,  challenging  death  for  the  life  of  his 
friend's  son.  Now  the  crisis  was  passed, 
and  the  babe  was  breathing  naturally  in 
deep  sleep.  As  he  laid  his  hand  upou  the 
father's  shoulder  with  an  affectionate  ges- 
ture of  reassurance,  I  saw  in  his  face  the 
glory  of  the  divine,  that  which  has  made 
man  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  I 
have  never  forgotten  the  exaltation  of  that 
look.  Had  it  not  been  "foreordained"  that 
I  was  to  be  a  minister,  it  would  have  made 
me  a  doctor ! 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  that  look  on 
Lincoln's  face  when  the  message  came  from 
Grant  at  Appomattox !  Or  when  he 
opened  the  door  after  he  had  been  in  prayer 
before  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  or  as  he 
turned  from  signing  a  reprieve,  or  as  he 
sat  beside  a  wounded,  homesick  soldier,  or 
as  he  said,  "With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to 
bind  up  the  nation's  wounds;  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphan — to  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  na- 
tions." 

Shakespeare  has  written,  "In  the  face  I 
see  the  map  of  honor,  truth,  and  loyalty." 
How  secure  we  feel  with  some  people,  how 
uncertain  with  others!  for  some  there  are 
of  whom  it  is  fairly  said, 

His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind. 

Some  there  are  who  have  the  face  with- 
out a  heart,  and  a  few  there  are  whose 
faces  belie  their  hearts,  who  arc  kinder 
than  they  look,  whose  frowning  exteriors 
are  perjured  testimonies  against  their  souls, 
who  may  seem  even  deliberately  to  cover 
gentleness  with  heavy  brows,  who  call  upon 
frowns  to  protect  them  from  what  they 
judge  to  be  weakness  in  smiles  and  laugh- 
ter; or  perhaps  suffering  and  disillusion- 
ment have  seared  the  surface,  and  only  a 
stern  thrust  can  break  through  the  outer 
harshness   into  the  inner   harmony. 

Some  faces — not  many,  nor  any  at  all 
limes,  but  some  faces — are  sometimes 
masked.  To  the  relief  of  some  whose  coun- 
tenances misrepresent  their  minds  and 
hearts,  let  us  believe  that  "character  does 
not  put  all  its  goods  iu  its  shop  window"; 
but  Cicero  generally  is  right  and  "the  coun- 
tenance  is  the   portrait  of   the  soul." 

Even  the  pictures  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
which  at  the  first  portray  a  dishevelled 
head,  a  necktie  and  a  collar  awry,  heavy 


lips,  and  a  high  cheek-bone,  have  the  fac- 
ulty of  becoming  for  those  who  study  them 
mirrors  of  immortal  thought.  (Juite  as 
much  may  be  said  of  the  work  of  the  mas- 
ters in  bronze  and  in  stone.  The  St.  Guu- 
dens  Lincoln  of  Lincoln  l'ark  in  Chicago 
will  give  a  thoughtful  man  or  woman  rest- 
ful communion  for  hours  with  the  spirits 
of  all  the  just  who  have  been  made  perfect 
iu  suffering.  To  stand  before  the  colossal 
Lincoln  of  Washington's  most  recent,  and 
one  of  the  world's  most  sublime,  memorials 
is  worth  a  journey  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

One  of  the  choicest  of  all  memories  is 
the  memory  of  faces.  Names  we  forget ; 
how  often  we  say  it — -"I  cannot  recall  your 
name,  but  I  certainly  remember  your  face"  ! 
Ah  !  and  who  is  more  frequently  guilty  than 
the  speaker?  In  a  few  minutes  he  will 
very  likely  be  saying  it  to  some  old  friend 
from  Texas  or  Ohio  or  Loudon  or  Shang- 
hai. And  it  is  true ;  names  unassociated 
with  faces  mean  little.  Smith,  for  in- 
stance! But  Smith — and  now  I  see  the 
faces  of  the  Smiths  I  know  !  Always  it  is 
the  face  that  memory  brings  forward  first — 
a  placid  brow,  or  furrowed  ;  a  full  and 
ruddy  cheek,  or  one  gray  and  sallow;  the 
little  blemishes  and  scars  that  make  sharp 
and  clear  the  well-loved  outline;  the  old 
smile  that  trickles  through  a  corner  of  the 
mouth  ;  the  hearty  laugh  that  shakes  the 
dimpled  double  chin  ;  the  trick  of  the  eye- 
brows ;  the  set  of  the  nostrils — the  memory 
of  faces !  While  memory  survives,  not 
even  death  can  take  away  from  us  the  faces 
of  our  loved  ones.  The  chairs  are  empty 
and  forms  are  gone ;  but,  as  the  old  song 
has  it,  "Dear  ones  in  glory — faces  I  see." 
And  how  truly  marvellous  a  thiug  it  is 
that  no  two  faces  are  ever  exactly  alike  ! 
Never  was  there  another  face  like  Lin- 
coln's, and  artists  tell  us  that  never  has 
art  come  upon  a  more  inspiring  counte- 
nance than  his.  But  never  was  there  an- 
other face  like  yours ;  you  are  you.  Many, 
a  vast  company  from  whose  loins  you  have 
come,  are  blended  in  you — their  strength 
and  their  weakness.  But  you  are  different, 
distinct  from  them  all.  However  closely 
you  may  resemble  some  or  one  of  them, 
you  arc  you.  Even  the  left  and  the  right 
sides  of  your  own  face  are  different.     And 

listen;  it  is  this  difference  that  makes  you! 
This  difference  is  personality.  This  differ- 
ence, next  to  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  miracles.  This  difference 
makes  evolution  at  best  a  process,  and  not 
a  first  cause.  This  difference  proves  God. 
And  among  Americans  God  has  released  no 
more  marvellous  personality  than  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

What  made  the  look  on  Lincoln's  face? 
Four  things  supremely — sorrow,  love,  faith, 
service,  or,  stated  otherwise,  what  lu;  be- 
lieved, what  he  felt,  what  he  experienced, 
and  what  he  did.  The  look  ou  Lincoln's 
face  was  the  work  of  two  master  artists, 
impression  and  expression.  His  soul  was 
from  early  life  a  lonely,  cloistered  cham- 
ber. He  left  his  boyhood  heart  in  the  grave 
of  his  first  beloved.  There  was  a  time  in 
his  experience  when  reason  tottered.  There 
were  hours  when  faith  all  but  failed.  But 
out  of  his  Gethsemane  he  came,  to  climb 
his  Calvary  with  the  triumphant  cry  upon 
his  lips,  "I  believe  !" 

All  that  Lincoln  had  he  gave.  All  that 
he  was  he  dedicated.  The  look  on  Lin- 
coln's face  was  set  to  the  proportions  of 
his  soul.  One  of  the  most  illuminating  of 
all  his  utterances  is  the  brief  statement 
made  when  he  learned  that  certain  minis- 
ters of  Springfield  would  support  Judge 
Douglas.  "These  gentlemen  know,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "that  Judge  Douglas  does  not 
care  a  cent  whether  slavery   in   the  Terri- 


tories is  voted  up  or  voted  down,  for  he  has 
repeatedly  told  them  so.  They  know  that 
I  do  care."  Lincoln  then  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
continued:  "I  do  not  so  understand  this 
book.  I  know  that  there  is  a  God  and 
that  He  hates  injustice  and  slavery.  I  see 
the  storm  coming,  and  I  know  that  His 
hand  is  in  it.  If  He  bus  a  place  and  work 
for  me,  and  I  think  He  has,  I  believe  1  am 
ready.  I  know  that  I  am  right  because  I 
know  that  liberty  is  right,  for  Christ 
teaches  it,  and  Christ  is  God.  I  have  told 
them  that  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,  and  Christ  and  reason  say 
tin-  same;  and  they  will  find  it  so."  This 
was  the  faith  that  put  the  look  on  Lincoln's 
face ! 

And  what  has  that  look  done?  It  has 
illumined  the  world.  There  is  no  darkness 
of  autocratic  government  anywhere  that  it 
does  not  penetrate.  There  is  no  downtrod- 
den people  on  the  earth  to  whom  it  does 
not  send  a  ray  of  hope.  It  has  for  all  the 
races  of  the  oppressed  the  warmth  of 
brotherhood.  It  is  a  deathless  torch  for 
freedom.  To-day  only  one  beacon  shines 
farther,  the  light  of  the  cross. 

And    so    they    buried    Lincoln?      Strange    and 

vain  ! 
Has  any  creature  thought  of  Lincoln  hid 
In  any  vault   'neath  any  coffin-lid 

In    all    the    years    since    that    wild    spring    of 

I iain  '! 
"lis  false  ;  he  never  in  the  grave  hath  lain. 
You  would  not   bury  him  although  you  slid 
Upon  bis  clay  the  Cheops  pyramid, 
Or  heaped  it  with  the  Kocky  Mountain  chain. 


PICTURES  OF  LINCOLN 

LIE,  SAYS  OLD  LETTER 

i 

Descriptions  of  President  Given  by 
Man  Who  Saw  Him  at  Inaug- 
uration and  Reception. 

i^l 

Special  to  The  New  York  Timet. 
BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J.,  Feb.  12.— An 
unusual  portrayal  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  a  young-appearing,  handsome  and 
genteel  President  was  given  to  the 
world  today  In  a  letter  written  sixty- 
six  years  ago  by  an  eye-witness  of 
Lincoln's  first  inauguration.  The 
writer  was  William  Burger  and  the 
letter  was  to  his  brother,  Eben  H. 
Burger  of  Bloomfleld.  By  an  odd  coin- 
cidence, the  letter  was  found  today  by 
relatives  looking  through  old  papers 
and  documents. 

The  letter  was  dated  Washington, 
March  8,  1S61.  After  telling  how  the 
writer  had  managed  to  work  his  way 
to  the  edge  of  the  platform  on  which: 
Lincoln  was  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
it  says:  : 

"The  photographs  of  Lincoln  all  lie. 
He  is  not  'Old  Abe" ;  neither  Is  he  ugly. 
I  was  much  surprised  at  his  youthful 
looks.  Instead  of  being  a  long,  lean, 
lank,  clumsy  individual,  he  is  very 
genteel,  easy  and"  graceful  in  his  man- 
ners and  delivers  his  address  in  the 
style  of  an  accomplished  orator. 

"His  inaugural  is  variously  received 
here.  The  Bepublicans  are  jubilant,  the 
Unionists,  or  old  Whigs,  are  encour- 
aged to  hope,  while  the  Secessionists 
see  nothing  but  threats  of  war,  blood 
and  fury.  This  will  probably  blow 
over— at  least  I  hope  so." 

Writing  a  few  days  later,  Mr.  Bur- 
ger told  of  attending  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  first  reception  in  the  White 
House.  It  was  a  jam,  he  wrote,  with 
7,000  persons  present.  Again,  at  the 
reception,  Mr.  Burger,  who  shook 
hands  with  the  President,  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  he  was  "de- 
cidedly good-looking." 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  is  very  short,  pretty 
stout,  fair  skin,  rather  flat  for  beauty; 
still  her  features  indicate  decision  of 
character,"  the  observer  remarked. 
"She  was  dressed  with  rich  simplicity 
and  dignified  her  position  by  an  ab- 
sence of  all  appearance  of  condescen- 
sion." 

Of  the  crowd  at  the  reception,  Mr. 
Burger  wrote: 

"I  never  saw  so  many  ugly  women 
In  my  life.  I  suppose  they  had  heard 
of  Lincoln's  ugliness  and  flattered 
themselves  that  they  would  shine  in 
comparison,  but  it  was  a  sad  mistake. 
Many  of  them  were  so  homely  that  the 
President  even  was  obliged  to  shut  his 
eyes  when  he  shook  hands  with  them, 
their  hard  features  evidently  giving 
him  a  pain  in  the  face." 


Physical  Characteristics  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

There  is  Such  a  Thing  as  Constitution,  and  it  Goes  a  Long  Way,  Far  Longer  than  Anything  Else,  Toward  Maying 
Us  What  We  Are.     It  Shapes  our  Outward  Form,  Furnishes  the  Basis  of  Our  Physical  and  Menial  Vigor,  and 

Fixes  the  Final  Limit  of  Longevity 


[    TE  HAD  a  good  constitution,  and 
X.  X      lie    took    care    of    it."     So    re- 
marked  a  lifelong  acquaintance  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Only  considerable  vigor  of  constitution 
allowed  any  latitude  of  experience,  or 
even  persistence  of  life,  under  the  condi- 
tions to  which  Lincoln  was  exposed  in  and 
out  of  the  "hunter's  hut,  not  fit  to  be 
called  a  home,"  in  which  he  was  first 
housed,  for  even  a  vigorous  constitution 
is  greatly  discounted  by  lack  of  care. 
Many  a  famed  genius  of  weaker  mold 
would  have  been  lost  to  the  world  under 
such  circumstances. 

Heredity  a  Factor  in  Lincoln's  Constitution 

Lincoln's  father  was  a  man  "of  great 
strength  and  could  stand  fatigue  for  any 
length  of  time."  He  was  stoutly  built, 
was  5  feet  10%  inches  high,  and  weighed 
at  one  time  196  pounds. 

The  face  and  figure  of  Lincoln's  mother 
"waver  through  the  mists  of  time  and 
rumor."  Some  said  she  was  heavily 
built,  some  thought  her  spare.  Perhaps 
she  was  slender,  and  grew  stout  or  was 
heavy,  and  later  became  thin.  At  any 
rate  she  was  not  a  frail  woman. 

A  companion  of  the  earliest  of  Lincoln's 
few  school  days  recalled  him  later  as  a 
"tall,  spider  of  a  boy,"  and  it  is  such  a 
physique  which  makes  the  tall,  thin  man. 
He  described  the  6-year-old  child's  school- 
going  garment  as  a  "one-piece,  long,  linsey 
shirt,"  very  handy  for  dressing  and  un- 
dressing, which  occurred  but  seldom 
except  at  the  swimming  hole  and  when  the 
garment  was  worn  out,  for  "washing  the 
body  was  seldom  attempted."  Probably 
clothing  also  was  cleaned  only  occasionally 
and  certainly  not  at  all  during  the  winter 
months.  School  "kept"  in  summer.  In 
cold  weather  a  buckskin  coat  and  trousers 
were  worn,  with  moccasins  made  of  hide. 

He  Was  Ambitious  and  Brace 

The  child  early  "ran  the  woods," 
hunting  and  fishing  and  emulating  the 
doings  of  older  children.  On  one  occa- 
sion, before  he  had  learned  to  swim,  he 
had  to  be  fished  from  a  stream  into  which 
he  had  fallen.  He  was  ambitious  to 
excel  in  any  contests  with  his  companions, 
but  the  boys  whom  he  knew  "had  no  set- 
tled games."  He  was  considered  by  them 
brave,  but  he  was  not  fond  of  fighting. 


By  JAMES  FREDERICK  ROGERS,  M.  D. 
Specialist  in  Health  Education,  Office  of  Education 

In  his  eighth  year  the  family  moved 
from  the  woods  to  the  backwoods,  "from 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire"  so  fai  as 
physical  conditions  were  concerned.  A 
four-walled  cabin  was  exchanged  for  a 
three-sided  shed  with  a  floor  of  earth.  A 
heap  of  dry  leaves  and  old  clothes  served 
as  a  bed.  The  second  day  after  their 
arrival  at  this  new  abode,  Lincoln  shot  a 
wild  turkey  with  his  father's  rifle.  This 
accomplishment,  as  Beveridgc  remarks, 
may  have  been  more  from  accident  than 
skill,  as  turkeys  were  "too  numerous  to 
mention."  There  was  plenty  of  game  of 
all  sorts;  there  were  wild  fruits  and  nuts; 
and  the  next  spring  a  garden  was  planted. 

After  a  few  months,  a  cabin  18  by  20 
feet  was  built,  with  a  loft  reached  by  pegs 
set  in  the  wall,  and  into  a  corner  of  this 
loft  the  boy's  "filthy- bed"  was  trans- 
ferred. There  was  no  dog  nor  cat  to 
share  the  loft.  Downstairs  there  was  no 
floor,  no  window,  no  door.  There  were 
only  the  necessities  of  life,  but  there  was 
no  real  want,  and  Lincoln  never  spoke  of 
his  childhood  as  other  than  happy. 

School  Opportunities  Few  and  Meager 

In  his  tenth  year  Abraham,  with  his 
sister,  went  to  school  again  for  a  few 
months;  the  schoolhouse  being  a  "rude 


From  ambrotype  of  Lincoln,  taken  August  25, 1868 


pole  cabin  with  huge  fireplace,  rude  floor 
of  puncheons  and  seats  of  same,  and  a 
window  made  by  leaving  out  a  log  on  a 
side  to  admit  light,  often  covered  with 
greased  paper  to  keep  out  the  wind." 
There  was  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  at  any 
temperature  desired,  according  to  choice 
of  seat. 

The  Year  His  Mother  Died 

Conditions  in  the  home  were  at  their 
worst  in  that  tenth  year,  for  Lincoln's 
mother  died;  but  better  days  came  with 
the  advent  next  season  of  a  stepmother. 
She  brought  with  her  some  additional 
house  furnishings.  There  was  more  food, 
though  the  larder  at  one  time  contained 
only  potatoes.  Abraham  was  not  much 
concerned  about  food,  however.  His  step- 
mother said  he  was  a  moderate  eater,  and 
"ate  what  was  set  before  him,  making  no 
complaints.  He  seemed  careless  about 
this."  It  is  not  related  that  during  his 
earlier  years  the  Lincolns  possessed  a 
cow,  and  milk  may  have  been  missing  in 
the  child's  diet.  He  had  no  candy,  either 
between  or  at  meals,  though  he  occasion- 
ally feasted  on  wild  honey.  He  seems  to 
have  been  remarkably  free  from  sickness, 
and  apparently  escaped  measles,  mumps, 
and  the  other  "usual  diseases  of  child- 
hood." His  stepmother  said  "he  always 
had  good  health."  He  was  as  free  from 
infections  in  later  life.  This  was  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  experience  of 
Washington,  who  throughout  his  life 
suffered  from  most  of  the  communicable 
diseases  that  were  to  be  had,  and  narrowly 
escaped  death  from  bacteria  in  more  than 
one  encounter. 

The  Boy  Never  Lacked  Home  Duties 

Abraham  had  plenty  of  chores  to  do. 
The  water  supply  was  a  mile  from  the 
new  home,  and  an  acquaintance  wrote 
that  her  earliest  recollection  of  the  boy 
was  of  his  carrying  water  from  this  distant 
spring,  accompanied  by  a  cat  which  seems 
to  have  been  brought  to  the  household  by 
his  stepmother. 

There  was  a  horse  in  the  family,  and 
among  Lincoln's  pleasantest  memories 
were  his  rides  to  mill,  barebark.  behind  a 
bag  of  corn.  He  helped  his  father  with 
the  ploughing  and  hoeing  and  with  car- 
pentering, although  he  took  no  pleasure 
in  these  occupations. 
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After  a  vacation  of  some  three  years, 
school  "took  up"  again  at  a  place  about 
4  miles  from  the  Lincoln  cabin.  A  school- 
mate describes  Abraham  at  this  time  as 
"long  and  tall."  He  wore  low  shoes  and 
short  socks,  "and  his  breeches  made  of 
buckskin  were  so  short  that  they  left  bare 
and  naked  6  or  more  inches  of  shin  bone." 
But  his  school  attendance  soon  came  to 
an  end.  In  all  it  lasted  less  than  one  year. 
However,  he  was  "head  and  shoulders" 
above  the  rest,  and  he  had  learned  all 
that  was  taught.  Further  attendance 
would  have  been  a  waste  of  time. 

Abraham  continued  grubbing,  hoeing, 
chopping  trees,  making  fences,  helping 
with  hog  killing,  and  carpentering 
for  his  father  or  for  anybody  who 
would  employ  him.  He  "went 
about  the  countryside  doing,  in 
languid  fashion,  the  jobs  he  was 
hired  to  do,  or  working  reluctantly 
on  his  father's  stumpy  farm." 
He  had  outgrown  hunting  or  fish- 
ing, for  he  was  in  close  sympathy 
with  wild  life,  and  at  school  he 
had  rebuked  his  fellows  for  cru- 
elty to  animals.  Reading  had 
become  his  most  absorbing  re- 
creation. He  carried  with  him 
to  his  work  a  book  over  which 
he  would  pore  during  rest  periods. 
Contrary  to  tradition,  he  did  very 
little  studying  by  means  of  candle 
or  firelight,  but  "went  to  bed 
early,  got  up  early,  and  then 
read."  Books  were  very  scarce. 
He  is  said  to  have  walked  20 
miles  to  secure  a  book,  or  to 
attend  speeches  or  debates. 

At  16  he  was  already  "6  feet 
high,  bony  and  raw,  dark  skinned, 
a  long,  thin-legged,  gawky  boy, 
dried  up  and  shriveled."  But 
he  was  strong  and  excelled,  not 
only  in  hard  labor  but  in  jump- 
ing and  running  and  wrestling. 
The  incident  is  recorded  of 
Lincoln's  finding  a  drunken 
man  asleep  in  the  snow,  and  of 
his  throwing  the  man  over  his 
shoulder  and  carrying  him  to  his  home. 
He  was  fearless,  but  peaceable,  and  a 
peacemaker  with  the  quarrelsome. 

Big  and  Strong,  and  Kindly 

Although  humble  in  most  things,  he  was 
proud  of  his  height  and  of  his  strength, 
even  after  he  became  President.  In  1859, 
when  in  Milwaukee  for  an  address  at  the 
State  Fair,  he  found  a  weight  lifter  in  a 
side  show  the  most  interesting  "attrac- 
tion" on  the  grounds.  He  asked  permis- 
sion to  test  the  weights  and  was  quite 
chagrined  at  not  being  able  to  handle  them 
so  easily  as  their  professional  wielder.  As 
they    parted,    Lincoln    remarked   to    the 


strong  man,  "You  can  outlift  me,  but  I 
could  lick  salt  off  the  top  of  your  hat." 

Although  everybody  drank  more  or  less 
(usually  more),  Lincoln  seldom  touched 
liquor,  and  when  he  did  it  seems  to  have 
been  from  his  natural  dislike  of  giving 
offense  in  connection  with  a  social  custom. 

He  Becomes  a  Total  Abstainer 

He  said  he  did  not  like  liquor,  "It  always 
leaves  one  flabby  and  undone."  In  later 
life  he  became  an  abstainer.  In  1854  he 
said  to  Douglas,  "I  do  not  drink  anything, 
and  I  have  not  done  so  for  a  very  many 
years."    He  did  not  use  tobacco. 


Impressive  statue  of  Lincoln 

By  Daniel  C.  French 

Enshrined  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  very  vigorous  and  temperate  young 
man  of  20  made  a  good  hand  on  a  flatboat, 
and  Lincoln  was  hired  to  help  an  owner 
take  his  boat  to  New  Orleans.  The  boat 
was  boarded  one  night  by  a  band  of 
negroes  while  the  two  boatmen  were 
asleep,  and  all  the  strength  and  courage  of 
Lincoln  and  his  companion  had  to  be 
exerted  to  protect  themselves  from  rob- 
bery. In  the  combat  they  were  both 
wounded.  They  hurriedly  pushed  from 
the  shore  and  floated  downstream. 

Acquiring  Some  Business  Experience 

The  flatboat  owner  was  so  pleised  that 
he  employed  Lincoln  in  a  store  which  he 
was  opening,  and  boasted  with  pride  of  his 


clerk's  physical,  as  well  as  of  his  mental 
attainments.  The  store  soon  "petered 
out,"  and  Lincoln  entered  the  political 
race,  in  which  his  physical  prowess  was 
still  an  important  asset.  Just  before  he 
made  his  first  speech  a  fight  broke  out. 
One  of  his  friends  was  attacked  and  was 
getting  the  worst  of  it,  when  Lincoln 
leaped  down  from  the  platform  and  seizing 
the  most  aggressive  assailant  threw  him 
"12  feet."    The  fight  came  to  an  end. 

Lincoln  at  21  years  of  age  was  6  feet 
4  inches  in  height,  and  weighed  about  160 
pounds.  He  wore  a  blue  cotton  coat, 
stogy  shoes,  and  pale  blue  cassinette 
trousers  "which  failed  to  make  connec- 
tion with  either  coat  or  socks, 
coming  about  3  inches  below  the 
former  and  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  latter."  Even  in  his  later 
years,  except  when  in  Washing- 
ton, he  was  indifferent  to  his 
appearance. 

Following  his  mysterious  men- 
tal conflict  at  the  time  of  his 
first  approach  to  matrimony, 
Lincoln  underwent  a  long  pe- 
riod of  severe  illness  of  mind 
with  corresponding  depression, 
if  not  illness,  of  body.  "Both 
his  humor  and  his  melancholy 
were  colossal." 

Physical  Appearance  of  Lincoln 

A  photographer  and  political 
friend  of  Lincoln  described  him 
in  1855  as  "a  tall,  lank,  awk- 
ward man,  who  wore  a  tall  hat, 
a  short  Raglan  coat,  short  top- 
boots,  with  one  leg  of  the  trou- 
sers stuck  in  the  top,  walking 
with  a  stoop,  and  carrying  one 
hand  behind  him."  When  his 
coat  was  removed  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  his  dress 
was  that  his  trousers  were 
usually  supported  by  only  one 
"gallus." 

"His  hands  and  feet  were  ab- 
normally large,  and  he  was  awk- 
ward in  his  gait  and  actions. 
His  skin  was  a  sallow  color,  his  features 
coarse,  his  expression  kind  and  amiable; 
his  eyes  were  indicative  of  deep  reflec- 
tion, and,  in  time  of  repose,  of  deep 
sorrow  as  well.  His  head  was  high,  but 
not  large,  his  forehead  was  broad  at  the 
base  but  retreated."  He  wore  a  hat  of 
about  size  7.  "His  ears  were  large,  his 
hair  coarse,  black,  and  bushy,  which  stood 
out  all  over  his  head,  with  no  appearance 
of  ever  having  been  combed.  His  chest 
was  thin,  shoulders  narrow;  he  walked 
with  a  stoop,  and  had  the  look  of  a  con- 
sumptive." From  the  age  of  30,  because  of 
his  appearance  and  deliberate  ways,  he 
was  known  to  the  small  boys  of  his  com- 
munity as  "old  man  Lincoln." 
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OBSCURE  SKETCHES  OF 
LINCOLN 

The  historian  who  values  original 
sources  always  welcomes  evidence 
that  has  not  been  subject  to  the  rem- 
iniscent mood.  The  day  by  day  rec- 
ord in  the  form  of  the  diary  offers  the 
most  trustworthy  account  of  passing 
events  if  the  recorder  be  a  keen  ob- 
server and  of  unprejudiced  mind. 

In  striving  to  get  a  word  picture  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  previous  to  his  in- 
auguration as  president  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  discover  many  sketches  which 
are  not  influenced  by  his  administra- 
tion days,  the  martyrdom  which  con- 
cluded his  illustrious  career,  or  the 
bias  of  a  partisan  writer.  This  last 
qualification  eliminates  most  of  the 
news  correspondents  who  contributed 
to  the  daily  press,  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1860.  These  excerpts  are  pre- 
sented in  Lincoln  Lore  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  the  publications  from 
which  they  are  gleaned. 

In  some  sketches  prepared  by  Lil- 
lian Foster,  of  southern  birth,  and 
published  in  a  volume  entitled  "Way- 
side Glimpses,"  copyrighted  1859,  we 
find  the  following  description  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  as  he  appeared  to  her 
when  he  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Senate  in  1858. 

"The  next,  following  the  same  order 
as  before,  was  the  great  Republican 
gathering,  which  was  addressed  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate 
for  the  Senate.  The  meeting  was  large 
and  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  not 
much  known  out  of  Illinois.  In  person, 
he  is  tall  and  awkward;  in  manner, 
ungainly.  His  face  is  certainly  ugly, 
but  not  repulsive ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
good  humor,  generosity  and  intellect 
beaming  from  it,  makes  the  eye  love  to 
linger  there  until  you  almost  fancy 
him  good-looking.  He  is  a  man  of  de- 
cided talents.  On  the  stump,  ready, 
humorous,  argumentative,  and  tells  an 
anecdote  with  inconceivable  quaint- 
ness  and  effect.  He  is  honest  as  a 
man,  and  enthusiastic  as  a  politician. 
He  is  an  able  lawyer,  and  that  is  the 
true  field  of  his  fame;  but,  unless  I  am 
mistaken  in  my  estimate  above,  he 
will  for  some  years,  at  least,  remain 
an  ornament  to  that  noble  profession." 

The  next  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of 
an  "American  Abolitionist"  as  he  so 
signs  and  demonstrates  throughout 
the  lengthy  article  found  in  Fraser's 
Magazine  of  January,  1865.    His  criti- 


cisms of  Lincoln's  policies  indicate 
that  he  would  not  allow  any  flattery 
to  creep  into  the  sketch  which  fol- 
lows. 

"It  was  when  he  was  on  one  of  these 
political  excursions,  to-wit,  at  Cincin- 
nati, in  the  September  of  1859,  that  I 
first  saw  and  listened  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  is  the  fashion  in  that  region  to  hold 
large  political  meetings  in  the  open 
market  spaces,  which  are  found  in 
Western  as  regularly  as  in  German 
cities.  Cincinnati  is  the  largest  city  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Western  states, 
Ohio,  and  is  on  its  southmost  verge  di- 
vided from  Kentucky  only  by  the  Ohio 
River.  It  has  long  had  a  bitterly  pro- 
slavery  party,  has  been  the  arena  of 
the  worst  mobs  against  abolitionists, 
and  of  many  disgraceful  renditions  of 
fugitives,  owing  to  its  proximity  to 
the  slave  State.  It  consequently  ar- 
rested my  attention  when,  passing 
through  the  crowded  market  space,  in- 
tent only  upon  getting  home  by  elbow 
aid,  I  heard  a  voice,  less  flat  than 
those  ordinarily  heard  on  such  occa- 
sions, utter  these  words:  'No  policy 
will  ever  deal  satisfactorily  with 
slavery,  that  does  not  deal  with  it  AS 
WRONG.'  I  paused  at  this,  and  pres- 
ently heard  the  following  given  with 
good  emphasis:  'I  say  there  is  room 
enough  for  us«all  to  be  free;  and  it  not 
only  does  not  wrong  the  white  man 
that  the  negro  should  be  free,  but  it 
positively  wrongs  the  mass  of  white 
men  that  the  negro  should  be  en- 
slaved,'— here  I  felt  that  he  was  about 
going  on  to  a  high  strain  but  the  ap- 
plause was  too  faint,  and  he  contin- 
ued— 'that  the  mass  of  white  men  are 
really  injured  by  the  effects  of  slave 
labour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fields  of 
their  own  labour.'  He  then  went  into 
a  dissertation  about  capital  and  la- 
bour, and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
made  another  effort  at  the  higher 
ground,  with  this  result:  'Every  man 
that  comes  into  this  world  has  a 
mouth  to  be  fed  and  a  back  to  be 
clothed;  by  a  notable  coincidence 
every  man  has  two  hands;  now  I  have 
concluded  that  those  hands  were 
meant  to  feed  that  mouth  and  clothe 
that  back;  and — mark  you,  Kentucki- 
ans! — any  institution  that  interferes 
with  the  rights  of  those  hands  so  to 
do,  is  sure  to  come,  sooner  or  later, 
tumbling  about  the  ears  of  those  who 
uphold  it.'  On  the  whole  I  rather 
liked  the  voice  and  what  it  said,  and 
made  my  way  towards  the  house-bal- 
cony on  which  he  stood.  The  first  near 
glance  at  the  speaker  was  calculated 
to  produce  a  smile:  One  might  swear 
that  he  was  the  type  of  the  American 
Union  as  it  was  and  Constitution  as 
it  is.  Long  and  lank  as  the  tradi- 
tional Yankee;  lean  and  hungry  as  the 
'poor  white'  of  the  South  that  he  was 
born;  with  the  arm  of  a  Hoosier  that 
can  'whip  his  weight  in  wild  cats'; 
with  a  backward  length  of  skull,  and 
feeble  occiput  which  reminded  one  of 
the   Indian  characters;  and   yet  with 


an  eye  full  of  softness,  a  voice  full  of 
affection  and  even  delicacy;  he  stood, 
the  sum  of  a  long  column  of  Boones 
and  Bowies,  Pograms  and  Puritans.  It 
was  a  physical  necessity  that  this  aver- 
age American  should  have  been  born 
in  the  most  central  of  the  states — 
Kentucky — and  a  political  propriety 
that  he  should  have  drifted  into  the 
State  that  represented  the  faintest  di- 
vergence from  the  slave  system — Ill- 
inois. I  have  often  thought  of  the  im- 
pression made  upon  me  on  this  even- 
ing, when  I  first  saw  and  heard  this 
man,  of  something  he  said  to  Mr. 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  more  than 
two  years  ago,  after  delivering  a  lec- 
ture at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  was 
induced  to  call  upon  the  new  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Lincoln  advanced  and  said 
immediately:  'Mr.  Emerson,  I  remem- 
ber having  heard  you  give  a  lecture 
in  the  West  some  years  ago,  in  which 
you  remarked:  "Every  Kentuckian 
has  an  air  about  him  that  seems  to 
say,  'Here  I  am:  if  you  don't  like  me, 
so  much  the  worse  for  you!'"  This, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  one  of  the 
President's  loudest  laughs,  needs  only 
a  slightly  mystical  interpretation  to 
tell  the  whole  story:  There  he  is; 
there  he  was  foreordained  to  be;  if  we 
do  not  like  him,  so  much  the  worse  for 
us,  for  to  be  rid  of  him  implies  cer- 
tain preliminary  dealings  with  such 
hard  facts  as  Kentuck,  Hoosier,  and 
Wolverine  are! 

At  this  time  the  thought  of  nomi- 
nating Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency 
had  not  occurred  to  any  human  be- 
ing." 

An  English  observer  who  had  but 
recently  returned  from  the  United 
States,  released  under  the  pen  name 
"Cunard,"  in  Once  a  Week  for  Decem- 
ber, 1860,  the  following  paragraph: 

"Old  Abe  is  a  gaunt  giant  more 
than  six  feet  high,  strong  and  long- 
limbed.  He  walks  slow,  and,  like 
many  thoughful  men  (Wordsworth 
and  Napoleon,  for  example),  keeps  his 
head  inclined  forward  and  downward. 
His  hair  is  wiry  black,  his  eyes  are 
dark-grey;  his  smile  is  frank,  sincere, 
and  winning.  Like  most  American 
gentlemen,  he  is  loose  and  careless  in 
dress,  turns  down  his  flapping  white 
collars,  and  wears  habitually  what  we 
consider  evening  dress.  His  head  is 
massive,  his  brow  full  and  wide,  his 
nose  large  and  fleshy,  his  mouth, 
coarse  and  full;  his  eyes  are  sunken, 
his  bronzed  face  is  thin,  and  drawn 
down  into  strong  corded  lines,  thai 
disclose  the  machinery  that  moves  the 
broad  jaw. 

"This  great  leader  of  the  'Republi- 
can' party — this  Abolitionist — this  ter- 
ror of  the  'Democrats' — this  honest 
lawyer,  with  a  face  half  Roman,  half 
Indian,  so  wasted  by  climate,  so 
scared  by  a  life's  struggles,  was  born 
in  1809,  in  Kentucky. 
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]Nor    Was    George    Washington 
j  Kandsome,    as    Is    Believed, 
j    Says  Charles  W,.  Thompson. 
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Asserts   Voters   Would    Never    Have 
Chosen    Awkward    President — In- 
sists "Something  Shone  Through." 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  the 
''ugly,  awkward,  dismal"  figure  that 
sculptors  of  late  years  have  made 
him  in  the  public  mind  and  George 
Washington  was  not  the  handsome 
man  whom  the  "audacious  flattery" 
of  portraitists  has  created,  Charles 
Willis  Thompson  asserts  in  "The 
Fiery  Epoch,  1830-1877,"  published 
today  by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far 
toward  the '  popular  conception  of 
Lincoln  as  an  uncouth  figure,'  Mr. 
Thompson  asserts,  adding:  "Let  the 
pendulum  swing  back  a  little;  we  are 
in  no  danger  that  it  will  swing  back 
so  far  as  to  present  another  counter- 
feit Washington  to  our  imagination. 
Of  late  years  it  has  swung  too  far 
and  fast  toward  the  creation  of  an 
ugly,  awkward,  dismal  figure  who 
did  not  exist." 

For  many  years  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  certain  peculiarities  in 
Lincoln's  appearance,  and  emphasis 
on  certain  other  facts  has  been  neg- 
lected, until  the  ideal  of  him  has 
been  warped,"  Mr.  Thompson  writes. 
"Other  great  men  had  been  painted 
in  their  best  colors;  with  them  the 
slant  had  taken  a  direction  just  the 
opposite  to  that  which  it  took  in  Lin- 
coln's case. 

"For  instance,  Washington  was  far 
from  a  handsome  man,  but  those 
who  described  him  laid  so  much  em- 
phasis on  his  fine  proportions,  his 
Btateliness,  his  dignity,  that  he  be- 
came, in  the  popular  imagination,  a 
toeing  of  benign  beauty.  He  certainly 
was  not  such  a  man;  but  the  most 
generally  known  picture  of  him, 
which  was  an  audacious  flattery, 
fixed  the  impression  until  now  it  will 
never  be  removed.  Look  at  your 
lying  postage  stamp. 

"It  was  impossible  to  paint  Lincoln 
as  beautiful,  and  those  who  described 
him  went  to  the  other  extreme  and 
emphasized  his  ugliness.  It  helped 
to  keep  him  human,  to  overcome  the 
natural  tendency  to  deify,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  did  that  it  was  a  good 
thing." 

If  Lincoln  had  been  nothing  but 
long  legs  and  big  feet  and  awkward 
poses,  he  would  never  have  been 
President,  Mr.  Thompson  says.  "He 
would  never  have  convinced  the  men 
who  voted  for  him  that  he  was  fit 
for  the  place,"  the  author  remarks. 
*  'There  was  something  In  him  that 
shone  through." 
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J       LINCOLN'S   LOOKS 

A  stjtfdy  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  personal  ap- 
pearance, based  on  photographs  taken  when  he 
wa^in  public  life  as  a  congressman,  candidate 
\4n  president,  and  in  the  White  House,  is  in 
$he  Times  magazine,  written  by  Emanuel  Hertz. 
He  was,  says  Hertz,  "the  most  savagely  cartooned 
man  of  his  time,  in  his  own  country  and  in  Eng- 
I  land,"  and  his  enemies  "thought  themselves 
moderate  when  they  compared  him  to  a  gorilla." 
Many  there  were  who  took  pleasure  in  "telling 
about  his  ungainly  manner,  his  stoop,  his  ill- 
fitting  clothes  and  his  shambling  walk."  A 
Springfield  lawyer  described  him  "physiologically 
and  phrenologically  a  sort  of  monstrosity."  Thus 
malice  and  political  hatred  reveled  in  exaggera- 
tions. His  earliest  photograph  shows  him  with 
a  smooth,  full  face,  with  no  hollows  in  his 
cheeks,  a  high  and  broad  forehead,  and  large 
eyes,  which,  by  the  way,  "were  of  bluish-gray  or 
rather  grayish  blue." 

His  unusual  height,  accented  by  the  very  tall 
"plug"  hat  he  wore  when  president,  made  him 
a  striking  figure  for  the  art  of  the  cartoonist. 
The  photograph  taken  at  Antietam  on  his  visit 
to  McClellan  and  his  generals  shows  how  con- 
spicuously   tall    he    was    when    compared    with 
fifteen  soldiers  in  a  group.    Mr.  Hertz  sayi>: 
"We  do  know  that  he  had  something  in  his 
face    and    bearing    that    was    beautiful    in    a 
manly  and  heroic  way.    The  myth  of  his  ugli- 
ness   does    not    stand    the    test    of    the    108 
photographic  negative's  of   him   which  exist." 
We  are  told  that  when  he  stood  side  by  side 
with  Douglas  in  their  famous  joint  debate,  or  at 
his  Cooper  Union  speech  in  New  York  under  the 
eyes   of   William   Cullen   Bryant,   or   when   he 
towered  above  the  multitude  of  great  soldiers 
beside    the   polished    statesman,    diplomat   and 
orator,  Edward  Everett,  as  he  made  the  Gettys- 
burg address,  "he  suffered  no  wise  in  compari- 
son as  to  personal  appearance"  with  either  01 
all   of   them.     Changes   appeared    as   Lincoln'.1 
years  passed.    Hertz  says: 

"We  read  the  physical  and  spiritual  biog- 
raphy of  a  man  who  rose  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  enduring  fame,  from  paralyzing 
self-distrust  to  the  confident  leadership  of  an 
embattled  nation,  from  rustic  awkwardness  to 
a  majesty  of  hearing,  from  unformed  homeli- 
ness to  an  awe-inspiring  nobility  of  coun- 
tenance. Most  men,  it  has  been  suld.  carve 
their  own  features  as  they  grow  older.  Lincoln, 
the  "ugly,"  came  out  of  the  furnace  of  the 
Civil  War  almost  in  the  likeness  of  a  god." 
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A  PERSONAL  DESCRIPTION 
OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  public  man 
changed  more  in  appearance  during 
a  period  of  five  years  than  Abraham 
Lincoln  did  during  his  administration 
as  President.  There  was  also  a  great 
change  in  his  physique  after  he  ceased 
to  be  a  woodsman  and  became  a  law- 
yer. Even  during  the  short  time  be- 
tween his  election  and  his  inaugura- 
tion the  growing  of  a  beard  made  a 
marked  difference  in  his  appearance. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  prepared 
an  autobiographical  sketch  for  Fell  at 
fifty  years  of  age,  he  concluded  his 
brief  statement  with  this  paragraph: 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said, 
I  am,  in  height,  six  feet,  four  inches, 
nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an 
average,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse 
black  hair,  and  grey  eyes — no  other 
marks  or  brands  recollected." 

With  his  own  personal  description 
as  a  nucleus  we  are  now  able  to  sup- 
plement this  sketch  with  a  much  more 
detailed  study  of  how  he  looked. 
Heighth 

No  other  single  physical  character- 
istic set  Lincoln  apart  from  other  men 
with  such  contrast  as  his  extraordin- 
ary height.  He  said  he  was  "six  feet 
four  inches,  nearly."  One  observer 
remarked  that  "His  great  height  was 
conspicuous  even  in  a  crowd  of  goodly 
men  and  lifted  him  fully  in  view  as  he 
walked." 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  Lincoln's 
tallness  which  made  him  loom  above 
other  men.  One  description  of  him 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  was  six 
feet  four  inches  in  his  stockings.  Sev- 
eral contemporaries  are  in  agreement 
that  when  enumerating  a  great 
thought  he  had  the  ability  of  stretch- 
ing up  to  a  heighth  beyond  his  usual 
structure;  vertical  elasticity  it  is 
called.  Lincoln  was  the  tallest  of  our 
presidents. 

Frame 

We  would  expect  one  so  tall  to  be 
long  of  limb.  Both  his  legs  and  arms 
were  abnormally  long  and  in  undue 
proportion  to  his  body.  When  seated 
in  a  chair  he  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  taller  than  other  men.  His 
hands  were  large,  measuring  ten 
inches  following  the  glove  fitter's  pro- 
cess of  determining  size.  We  are  not 
left  in  ignorance  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  his  hands  as  casts  have  been 
made  from  life  of  both  his  left  and 
right  hands.  One  writer  spoke  of  his 
arm  as  a  long,  swinging  one;  and  an- 
other called  it  the  arm  of  a  Hoosier 
who  could  "whip  his  weight  in  wild- 
cats." His  feet  were  also  large  and 
according  to  his  shoemaker  the  right 
foot    was    twelve    and    one  -  quarter 


inches  long  and  the  left  one  twelve 
inches. 

We  would  also  expect  his  chest  to 
be  thin  and  narrow  when  compared 
with  his  great  height,  although  Hern- 
don's  statement  that  he  was  so  thin 
through  the  chest  to  the  back  and  so 
narrow  through  the  shoulders  that  he 
was  a  consumptive  type  should  not  be 
taken  too  literally.  Lincoln's  own 
statement  that  at  fifty  he  was  lean  in 
flesh  but  weighed  on  an  average  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  in- 
dicates that  he  was  a  thin,  wiry,  sin- 
ewy man. 

Carriage 

There  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion  about  his  bearing,  one  observ- 
er stating  that  "unlike  most  very  tall 
men  he  is  lithe  and  agile  and  quick 
in  all  his  movements."  Herndon,  how- 
ever, claims  that  "when  he  walked 
he  moved  cautiously  but  firmly.  He 
walked  with  even  tread  the  inner 
sides  of  his  feet  being  parallel.  He 
put  the  whole  foot  flat  down  on  the 
ground  at  once,  not  landing  on  the 
heel;  he  likewise  lifted  his  foot  all 
at  once  not  rising  from  the  toe  and 
hence  he  had  no  spring  in  his  walk." 

An  Englishman  who  observed  Lin- 
coln said  that  he  walked  slow  "like 
many  other  thoughtful  men — Words- 
worth and  Napoleon  for  example — 
keeping  his  head  inclined  forward 
and  downward."  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  did  not  appear  to  advantage 
when  walking. 

Head 

One  student,  a  sculptor  who  made 
a  bust  of  Lincoln,  claimed  that  his 
head  was  neither  Greek  nor  Roman 
nor  Celt,  concluding  that  "there  were 
few  such  men  in  the  world  and  where 
they  came  from  originally  is  not 
known." 

Nicolay  referred  to  Lincoln's  head 
as  large  with  high  crown  of  skull. 
Another  contemporary  said  "his  fore- 
head is  high  and  full  and  swells  out 
grandly."  The  size  of  his  hat  has  been 
given  as  seven  and  one-eight  and  sev- 
en and  one-quarter. 

Hair 
Lincoln  said  that  he  had  "coarse 
black  hair."  It  was  thick  and  bushy 
and  luxuriant,  falling  carelessly  but 
not  ungracefully  around  his  well- 
formed  head.  One  of  Lincoln's  visit- 
ors at  Springfield  who  saw  him  after 
he  reached  Washington  claimed  "He 
had  a  fine  suit  of  hair  until  the  bar- 
bers at  Washington  attended  to  his 
toilet."  At  fifty  years  of  age  his 
raven  black  hair  had  not  started  to 
turn  gray. 

Eyes 
Lincoln's  dark  grey  eyes  have  been 
the  subject  of  many  monographs  and 
poems.   A  sculptor  describes  them  as 
follows : 


"His  eyes  are  deep  set  and  when 
his  face  is  reposing  are  not  remark- 
able for  brightness,  but  kindle  with 
his  thoughts  and  beam  with  great  ex- 
pression. His  eyesbrows  are  heavy 
and  move  almost  incessantly  as  he  be- 
comes animated." 

One  author  went  to  the  trouble  to 
compile  a  list  of  the  following  descrip- 
tive phrases  referring  to  Lincoln's 
eyes. 

"Bright  dreamy  eyes  that  seem  to 
gaze  through  you  without  looking  at 
you";  "Patient,  loving  eyes";  "The 
kindest  eyes  ever  placed  in  mortal 
head";  "His  eyes  had  an  expression 
impossible  to  describe,  as  though  they 
lay  in  deep  caverns,  ready  to  spring 
out  at  an  instant  call";  "A  sad,  pre- 
occupied, far-away  look,  so  intense 
that  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  trance"; 
"Inexpressible  sadness  in  his  eyes, 
with  a  far-away  look,  as  if  they  were 
searching  for  something  they  had  seen 
long,  long  years  ago";  "Melancholy 
eyes  that  seemed  to  wander  far 
away." 

Complexion 
One  of  the  most  unfavorable  char- 
acteristics of  Lincoln's  personal  ap- 
pearance was  his  complexion.  His 
face  had  a  "battered  and  bronzed  look 
without  being  hard."  To  another  ob- 
server his  cheeks  seemed  to  be  leath- 
ery and  there  was  a  sallowness  which 
prevented  any  show  of  the  usual  flesh 
color.  His  face  is  described  as  "half 
Roman,  half  Indian,  so  washed  by 
climate  and  so  seared  by  life's  strug- 
gles." 

Countenance 

Lincoln's  nose  was  especially  promi- 
nent. It  is  described  as  large,  long, 
fleshy,  blunt,  and  a  little  awry  towards 
the  right  eye.  His  ears  were  large  but 
they  most  certainly  did  not  stick  out 
"at  almost  right  angles  from  his 
head"   as    alleged   by   Herndon. 

Lincoln  had  a  large  mouth.  The 
upper  lip  was  quite  thin  while  the 
lower  lip  was  thick,  hanging,  and  un- 
dercurved.  His  chin  was  slightly  up- 
turned. He  had  an  Adam's  apple  that 
was  quite  prominent,  and  on  the  right 
side  of  his  face  not  far  from  his 
mouth  a  conspicuous  mole. 

On  November  14,  1860,  an  excellent 
description  of  Lincoln  appeared  from 
which  the  following  excerpt  is  taken: 

"The  lower  part  of  his  face  is 
strongly  marked  by  long  angular 
jaws.  His  prominent  cheek-bones  and 
the  hollowness  of  his  cheeks  give  him 
a  somewhat  haggard  look,  but  as  he  is 
now  cultivating  whiskers  and  a  beard, 
his  appearance  in  that  respect  will 
soon  be  improved." 

He  was  growing  a  beard  eight  days 
after  the  election  and  it  is  likely  he 
never  shaved  after  he  became  presi- 
dent. 


How  Abraham  Lincoln  Looked 

He  was  as  unusual  externally  as  he  was  remarkable  mentally,  but  men  who 
knew  him  were  not  concerned  about  his  appearance 


NO  ONE  of  America's  great  men  has 
been  described  in  more  uncompli- 
mentary terms  by  his  political  foes 
than  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  much  might 
be  said  of  the  admissions  his  friends  have 
made  about  his  homeliness. 

There  was  Lincoln's  law  partner,  William 
Herndon,  who  idealized  him  in  many  ways, 
but  Herndon  was  never  blind  to  the  com- 
moner faults  and  the  uncommon  homeliness 
of  the  great  man. 

"Lincoln's  walk  was  undulatory,"  said 
Herndon.  "He  moved  cautiously  but 
firmly,  his  long  amis  and  giant  hands  hung 
down  by  his  side.  He  walked  with  even 
tread,  the  inner  sides  of  his  feet  being 
parallel.  He  put  the  whole  foot  flat  on 
the  ground  at  once,  not  rising  from  the  toe, 
and  hence  he  had  no  spring  to  his  walk." 

Carl  Schurz,  the  German  who  came  to 
America  and  became  very  prominent  in  our 
political  affairs  in  Lincoln's  day,  described 
the  latter  as  he  saw  him  in  1S5S,  during  the 
famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  His  voice 
was  not  musical,  Schurz  declared,  but  high- 
keyed  and  likely  to  turn  into  a  shrill  treble 
in  moments  of  excitement.  He  thought  it 
not  actually  disagreeable,  but  possessed  of 
a  far-reaching  quality.  It  was  always  ob- 
vious that  what  he  said  was  heard  and  un- 
derstood at  the  farthest  edges  of  his  au- 
dience. 

Lincoln's  gestures  Schurz  called  awkward. 
He  swung  his  arms  in  an  ungraceful  man- 
ner, and  he  would  bend  down  his  long 
body  and  his  knees  and  then,  to  feature  a 
point,  would  straighten  his  knees  and  shoot 
his  body  up  to  his  very  tiptoes  with  amaz- 
ing emphasis. 

Schurz  described  Lincoln  further  as  seen 
on  a  train  going  to  Quincy,  for  the  famous 
debate: 

"There  he  stood,  overtopping  by  several 
inches  all  those  surrounding  him.  Though 
measuring  something  over  six  feet  myself, 
I  had,  standing  quite  near  him,  to  throw 
my  head  backward  to  look  into  his  eyes. 
He  wore  a  somewhat  battered  stovepipe 
hat.  His  neck  emerged  long  and  skinny 
from  a  white  collar  turned  down  over  a 
thin  black  necktie.  His  lank,  ungainly 
body  was  clad  in  a  rusty  black  dresscoat 
with  sleeves  that  should  have  been  longer, 
but  his  amis  appeared  so  long  that  a  store 
coat  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  come  to 
his  wrists.  His  black  trousers,  too,  per- 
mitted a  very  full  view  of  his  large  feet. 

"On  his  left  arm  he  carried  a.  gray  woolen 
shawl  which  evidently  served  him  as  an 
overcoat  in  chilly  weather.  His  left  hand 
held  a  cotton  umbrella  of  the  bulging  kind, 
and  also  a  black  satchel  that  bore  the  marks 
of  long  and  hard  usage.  His  right  hand  he 
kept  free  for  handshaking." 


By  Frank  Farrington 

According  to  Whitney,  Lincoln  was  awk- 
ward in  gait  and  actions.  His  skin  was  a 
dark  sallow  color;  his  features  were  coarse; 
his  expression  kind  and  amiable.  His  eyes 
were  indicative  of  deep  reflection  and,  at 
times,  of  deep  sorrow  as  well.  His  head 
was  high  but  not  large.  His  forehead  was 
broad  at  the  base,  but  retreated.  He  wore 
a  hat  measuring  7Vs  inches.  His  ears  were 
large;  his  hair  coarse,  black  and  bushy, 
standing  out  all  over  his  head.  His  chest 
was  thin,  his  shoulders  narrow.  He  walked 
with  a  stoop  and  when  sitting  appeared 
only  average  height. 

"Who  is  that  gawk?"  asked  a  Springfield 
photographer  who  saw  Lincoln  in  1S55  and 
described  him  thus:  "A  tall,  lank,  awk- 
ward man  who  wore  a  tall  hat,  a  short  rag- 
Ian  coat,  short  top  boots,  one  trouser  leg 
stuck  in  the  top,  walking  with  a  stoop  and 
carrying  one  hand  behind  him." 

Others  have  said  that  Lincoln's  neck  was 
long  and  unusually  accentuated  by  a  low, 
loose  collar  and  a  carelessly-tied  black 
stock.  His  hat  had  no  nap.  His  boots  were 
not  commonly  blackened,  nor  his  clothes 
brushed.  His  trousers  wrere  habitually  too 
short.  The  old  gray  shawl  was  some- 
times alternated  with  a  circular  cloak  of 
blue,  bought  when  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1849. 

He  often  carried  a  dilapidated  carpet 
bag  to  hold  his  legal  papers  as  he  journeyed 
from  one  courthouse  to  another.  His  faded 
green  umbrella  had  lost  its  knob  and  was 
tied  with  a  string  about  its  middle.  It  had 
the  name  "A.  Lincoln"  in  cut-out  letters  of 
white  muslin  attached  to  it. 

All  seem  to  agree  that  the  shrill  piping 
tones  of  his  voice  gave  way,  as  his  speeches 
advanced,  to  a  pleasanter,  more  resonant 
tone,  and  whatever  the  tone,  that  this  fac- 


tor was  forgotten  in  his  words  as  he  con- 
vinced his  hearers. 

ONE  might  think  Lincoln  almost  gro- 
tesque, as  pictured  by  those  who  saw 
only  the  peculiarities  of  his  dress  and  figure. 
Descriptions  of  him  quite  naturally  picked 
out  the  characteristics  that  seemed  strange 
or  freakish.  It  is  easily  forgotten  that,  in 
his  day,  people  in  the  pioneer  communi- 
ties of  the  Middle  West  gave  comparatively 
little  attention  to  dress.  Furthermore,  the 
standards  and  the  styles  were  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  those  we  today  contrast  with 
them.  The  fashions  of  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury would  seem  almost  as  ludicrous. 

Those  portraits  that  show  Abraham  Lin- 
coln at  his  best,  such  as  the  Brady  photo- 
graph, taken  when  he  was  in  New  York 
in  1S60  to  speak  at  Cooper  Union,  show 
him  dignified,  serious,  and  almost  handsome. 
Another  portrait  that  pictures  him  effec- 
tively and  satisfyingly  is  that  of  Hessler, 
made  at  Chicago  in  1857. 

Let  no  one  think  that  Lincoln,  to  those 
who  gained  more  than  a  hasty  glance  at 
him,  presented  anything  but  a  good  ap- 
pearance. Many  of  the  other  prominent 
men  of  his  time  could  be  made  to  seem 
as  unattractive  as  critical  description  has 
made  Lincoln  seem. 

Granting  that  Lincoln's  appearance  was 
unusual;  that  a  certain  carelessness  of 
dress,  particularly  prior  to  his  presidency, 
showed  a  mind  intent  upon  more  important 
things;  there  is  still  no  warrant  to  consider 
him  freakish  looking  in  any  degree.  His 
was  a  very  striking  appearance.  He  was 
as  unusual  externally  as  he  was  remarkable 
mentally,  but  men  who  knew  him,  whether 
friends  or  enemies,  were  not  concerned 
about  his  appearance.  They  cared  little 
that  he  looked  different  from  other  men, 
but  they  cared  much  that  what  he  said 
and  thought  was  different. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 
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HENRY  C.  WHITNEY  tells  how  Lin- 
coln looked  when  Whitney,  then 
twenty-one  years  old,  came  to  Urbana,  in 
1854,  and  opened  a  law  office.  His  prac- 
tice brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with 
the  future  President. 
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THE  PRINCESS  MEETS  THE  PRESIDENT 


There  is  an  amusing  incident,  often  repeated,  about 
Abraham  Lincoln's  contact  with  royalty,  in  which  he 
advised  his  visitor  of  noble  birth  that  the  exalted  posi- 
tion he  occupied  would  not  be  held  against  him.  The  epi- 
sode has  usually  been  classified  among  those  Lincoln 
stories  which  are  of  questionable  authenticity,  but  this 
one  has  a  dependable  source  at  least,  according  to  a 
Princess  who  was  well  known  to  the  President. 

Princess  Salm-Salm  on  several  occasions  had  audiences 
with  President  Lincoln,  and  in  her  reminiscences  makes 
this  note  with  reference  to  her  husband's,  Prince  Felix, 
interview  with  the  President.  She  states  that  when  the 
German  prince  was  presented  to  Lincoln  he  referred  to 
his  hereditary  background,  causing  Mr.  Lincoln  to  reply, 
"That  you  are  a  Prince  shall  be  no  impediment  to  your 
success  with  us." 

It  is  the  reaction  of  the  Princess  towards  Abraham 
Lincoln,  rather  than  the  President's  impression  of  the 
Prince,  which  appeals  to  us  most  and  which  serves  as 
the  real  theme  of  this  monograph. 

The  introductory  word  of  the  Princess'  memoirs  are 
significant.  She  states  in  the  preface  written  at  Bonn- 
on-the-Rhine  in  1877,  "World  stirring  events  have  taken 
place  since  1868 — The  French  period  has  come  to  a  close, 
and  the  German  era  has  commenced.  The  old  German 
Empire  has  risen,  like  the  phoenix  from  its  ashes,  in 
richer  glory  than  ever  before,  and  from  its  radiant 
throne  a  fresh  and  wholesome  current  is  sweeping  over 
our  globe." 

Princess  Agnes  zu  Salm-Salm  was  in  America  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  Civil  War,  and  her  husband, 
Prince  Felix,  served  with  the  Union  forces.  While  in 
camp  with  her  husband  at  Aquaia  Creek,  she  first  met 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  who  paid  the  camp  a  visit. 
The  description  of  the  President  by  the  Princess  is  one 
of  the  finest  contributions  made  to  our  understanding  of 
Lincoln's  personal  appearance: 

"President  Lincoln's  features  are  well  known.  People 
said  that  his  face  was  ugly.  He  certainly  had  neither  the 
figure  nor  features  of  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere;  but  he 
never  appeared  ugly  to  me,  for  his  face,  beaming  with 
boundless  kindness  and  benevolence  towards  mankind, 
had  the  stamp  of  intellectual  beauty.  I  could  not  look 
into  it  without  feeling  kindly  towards  him,  and  without 
tears  starting  to  my  eyes,  for  over  the  whole  face  was 
spread  a  melancholy  tinge,  which  some  will  have  no- 
ticed in  many  persons  who  are  fated  to  die  a  violent 
death. 

"A  German  author,  I  think  it  is  L.  Tieck,  says  some- 
where that  one  loves  a  person  only  the  better  on  discover- 
ing in  him  or  her  something  funny  or  ridiculous,  and  this 
remark  struck  me  as  very  correct.  We  may  worship  or 
revere  a  perfect  person;  but  real  warm  human  affection 
we  feel  towards  such  as  do  not  overawe  us,  but  stand 
nearer  to  us  by  some  imperfection  or  peculiar  weakness 


provoking  a  smile.  President  Lincoln's  appearance  was 
peculiar.  There  was  in  his  face,  besides  kindness  and 
melancholy,  a  sly  humour  flickering  around  the  corners 
of  his  big  mouth  and  his  rather  small  and  somewhat 
tired-looking  eyes. 

"He  was  tall  and  thin,  with  enormously  long  loose  arms 
and  big  hands,  and  long  legs  ending  with  feet  such  as  I 
never  saw  before;  one  of  his  shoes  might  have  served 
Commodore  Nutt  as  a  boat.  The  manner  in  which  he 
dressed  made  him  appear  even  taller  and  thinner  than 
he  was,  for  the  clothes  he  wore  seemed  to  be  transmitted 
to  him  by  some  still  taller  elder  brother.  In  summer, 
when  he  wore  a  suit  made  of  some  light  black  stuff,  he 
looked  like  a  German  village  schoolmaster.  He  had  very 
large  ears  standing  off  a  little,  and  when  he  was  in  a 
good  humour  I  always  expected  him  to  flap  with  them 
like  a  good-natured  elephant. 

"Notwithstanding  his  peculiar  figure,  he  did  not  appear 
ridiciulous;  he  had  of  the  humourous  just  as  much  about 
him  as  the  people  like  to  see  in  public  characters  they 
love." 

The  Princess,  during  her  Washington  residence,  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  home  and 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  lack  of  ceremony  on 
significant  social  occasions.  She  observes: 

"Though  standing  at  the  head  of  40,000,000  of  people, 
and  having  during  their  reign  more  power  than  any 
European  king,  neither  Lincoln,  nor  Johnson,  nor  Grant 
behaved  with  half  the  conceit  that  we  notice  in  a  Prus- 
sian 'Regierungsi*ath.'  The  title  of  the  President  is  'your 
Excellency';  but  it  is  only  used  by  foreigners.  Americans 
call  him  Mr.  President,  or  simply  by  his  name.  There 
were  before  the  White  House  no  sentinels,  not  even  a 
porter;  everybody  could  enter  the  residence  of  the  na- 
tion. There  were  one  or  two  officials  in  citizens'  dress  in 
the  house  to  answer  questions;  but  no  crowd  of  gorgeous- 
ly liveried  footmen  was  to  be  seen,  and  even  at  great 
public  receptions  everything  went  off  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible, only  such  arrangements  being  made  as  were  neces- 
sary for  preventing  confusion. — Notwithstanding  this 
absence  of  ceremony,  the  President  is  respected  as  much 
as  any  king." 

As  a  concluding  episode  in  this  series  of  meetings  be- 
tween the  Princess  and  the  President,  an  account  of  a 
New  Year's  Day  reception  is  presented  by  the  Princess: 

"All  visitors  entered  a  certain  door,  and  passed — as 
they  came — in  a  single  file  to  the  President,  to  whom  a 
marshal  called  out  the  names.  The  President  shook  hands 
with  everyone,  saying,  at  least,  'How  do  you  do?'  if  not 
having  occasion  for  a  few  words  more.  The  file  passed 
out  through  a  window  on  a  kind  of  bridge  constructed  of 
simple  boai-d.  This  hand-shaking  was  a  most  fatiguing 
exercise,  for  it  had  to  be  repeated  several  thousand 
times,  and  President  Lincoln's  shoulder  was  always 
swollen  after  it,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  use  his  arm  for 
a  few  days." 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Article 

on  Lincoln  Refused  by  Publisher 


J.  T.  Fields,  Atlantic  Month- 
ly Editor  and  Author's 
Friend,  Finally  Prints 
Contribution  in  1871. 


An  article  will  ton  by  Xa- 
tliauia)  Hawthorne  in  1802  and 
describing  Abraham  Lincoln, 
I  which  finally  was  published  in 
1  1871  by  Janus  T.  Fields,  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  has 
been  uncovered  by  Edward  B. 
Desenberg.  Numerous  letters 
to  Lincoln  students  have 
brought  the  Information  that 
only  one,  Carl  Sandburg,  had 
ever  conic  In  contact  will)  the 
article.  The  Information  in  the 
following  article  was  obtained 
from  a  volume  on  Hawthorne 
written  by  Mr.  Fields. — Edi- 
tor's note. 

A  Lincoln  opis<>*$  thai  transpired 
ob  years  ago,  comparatively  un- 
known, arresting  and  dramatic, 
Hazards  the  conjecture  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  (five  It  such  a 
thrilling  inttsrest'-rriu  compoillngiy 
fascinate  the  reader.  Two  Illustri- 
ous men  of  splendid  merit,  uho.se 
names  stand  high  on  tile  .scroll  of 
fame,  wore  tho  principals  in  this 
episode.  One,  a  political  genius, 
honored  and  revered  of  memory, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  other,  a 
literary  genious,  acclaimed  and 
widely  read,  Nathanial  Hawthorne. 
In  J8Gi:  Hawthorne  visited  Wash- 
ington. This  prompted  an  article 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  which 
James  T.  .Fields  was  tho  editor  en- 
titled, "Chiefly  about  War  Mat- 
ters." The  paper  was  exceedingly 
well  done,  with  crystalline  lucidity 
of  style  and  literary  charm.  While 
in  no  sense  defamatory,  it  con- 
tained a  personal  description  of  the 
president  derogatory  and  damning 
with  faint  praise.  This  visible  dis- 
turbed Editor  Fields,  wo  promptly 
wrote  Hawthorne  a  lotter,  which 
contained  this  significant  phrase: 
"Considered  as  the  portrait  of  a 
living  man,  it  would  not  be  wise 
or  tasteful  to  print-"  Permission 
wr.s  asked  of  the  author  to  omit  the 
description  of  the  president's  per- 
sonal appearance. 

Hawthorne  with  charming  qual- 
ities ever  present,  a  magnanimous 
soul,  sweet  tempered  and  most 
amenable  to  advice,  readily  assent- 
ed to  Fields'  suggestion  without  a 
murmur,  although  he  thought 
Fields  wrong  in  his  decision.  Tho 
following  comment  of  Hawthorne 
will  verify  this:  "What  a  terrible 
tiling  It  is  to  try  to  let  off  a  little 
bit  of  truth  Into  this  miserable 
humbug  of  a  world."    Later  Haw- 
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thorno  wrote  to  Fields  these  lines: 
"Upon  my  honor,  it  scorns  to  mo 
tho  passage  omitted  has  a  histor- 
ical value." 

HAWTHORNE'S  DESCRIPTION 
Herewith  Is  given  verbatim  the 
original  article  of  Hawthorne, 
which  at  the  time  Fiolds  advised 
him  on  his  own  account  and  the 
president's  not  to  print  in  lSGL'. 
Hawthorne  and  his  party  had  gone 
into  tiie  'resident's  room,  as  super- 
numeraries to  a  deputation  from  a 
.Massachusetts  whip-factory,  with  a 
present  of  a  plcndid  whip  to  the 
chief  magistrate 

"By  and  by  there  was  a  little  stir 
on  Hie  staircase  and  in  the  passage- 
way, and  In  lounged  a  tall,  loose- 
jointed  figure,  of  an  exaggerated 
Yankee  port  and  demeanor,  whom 
(as  being  about  the  homliest  man 
1  ever  saw,  yet  by  no  means  repul- 
sive or  disagreeable)  it  was  im- 
possible ma  to  recognize  as  Uncle 
Abe. 

"Unquestionably,  Western  man 
though  lie  be  and  Kentucklan  by 
birth,  President  Lincoln  is  tho  es- 
sential representative  of  all  Yan- 
kees,   ami    the    veritable   specimen 

determined  to  regard  as  our  char- 
acteristic qualities.   It  is  the  strang- 
est and  yet  tho  fittest  thing  in  tho 
jumble  of  human  vicissitudes,  that 
he,    out   of   so    many    millions,    un- 
looked   for,   unselected   by  any  in- 
telligent process  that  could  be  based 
upon    his   genuine      qualities,      un- 
known to  those  who  chose  him,  and 
unsuspected    of   what    endowments 
may  adapt  him  for  his  tremendous 
responsibility,    should    have     found 
the  way  open   for  him  to  fling  his 
lank   personality   into   the  chair  of 
state, — where   1   presume  it  was  his 
first  impulse  to   throw   his  legs  on 
tho  council  table  and  tell  tho  cabi- 
net ministers  a  story.    There  is  no 
describing    his    lengthy    awkward- 
ness,   nor   his    uncouthness    of    his 
movement;  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if 
I   had   been   in   the  habit   of  seeing 
him  daily,  and  had  shaken  hands 
with    him    a    thousand    times       in 
some  village  street;  so  true  wad  lie 
to    the     alspect      of   the      pattern 
American,    though    with    a    certain 
extravagance  which,  possibly  I  ex- 
aggerated   still    further   by   the    de- 
lighted   eagerness    with      which    I 
look       it     in.      If     you        put     to 
guess   his   (ailing   and    livelihood,    I 
should  have  taken  him  for  a  coun- 
try  schoolmaster   as   soon    as   any- 
thing  else.      He   was   dressed    in    a 
rusty   black    frock-coat  and   panta- 
loons, unbrushed  and  worn  so  faith- 
fully that  the  suit  had  adapted  itself 
to    the   curves   and    angularities    of 
his  figure,  and  had  grown  to  be  an 
outer   shell    of   the    man.      lie    had 
shabby   slippers   on    his   foet.      His 
hair  was  black,  still  unmixed  with  - 
gray,    stiff,    somewhat    bushy,    and  j 
had    apparently    been    acquainted  ' 
with  neither  brush   nor  comb   that 
morning,  after  tho  disarrangement 
Of   tho   pillow;    and   as   to   nightcap,  I 
Undo  Abe  probably  knows  nothing 
of  sucji  effeminacies.    His  complex- 
Ion  is  dark  and  sallow,  betokening.  | 
l  fear,  an  insalubrious  atmosphere 
around    tiie    White    House;    ho    lias 
blade    eyebrows   and    an    impending 
biow;    his    nose    is    large,    and    the 
lines  about   his   mouth     are     very 
Strongly    defined. 


LOOKS  blhK  A  LEADER 
"The  whole  physiognomy  is  as 
courso  a  one<  an  you  would  meet 
anywhere  In  the  length  and  breadth 
ot  the  states;  but,  withal,'  it  is  re- 
deemed, Illuminated,  softened,  and 
heightened  by  a  kindly,  though 
serious,  look  out  of  his  eyes,  and  an 
expression  of   liomoly  sagacity,   that 

seems  wcightod  with  rich  results  ot 
village'  experience,  A  great  deal  of 
native  sense:  no  bookish  cultiva- 
tion, no  refinement;  honest  at 
heart,  and  thoroughly  so,  and  -  i  t 
In  some  sort  sly, — at  least  endowed 
With  a  sent  of  tact  and  wisdom 
that  are  akin  to  cruft,  and  would 
impel  him.  I  think,  to  take  an  an- 
tagonist in  flank,  rather  than  la 
make  a  bull-run  at  him  hi  front. 
But,  on  the  w  hole  I  like  this  sallow, 
queer  sagacious  visage,  with  the 
homely  sympathies  that  warmed  It; 
and  for  my  small  share  in  the  mat  - 

lei  would  as  liei'  h(i  0  1  'nt'lc  Abe 
for  a  ruler  as  any  man  whom  It 
would    have    been    practicable    to 

put    in   his    place. 

"Immediately  mi  his  entrance  the 
president  accosted  our  member  of 
ooiigrcss  wfln  tkici  nrtn  enarsc,  ^nd, 
with  a  comical  twist  ot  his  face, 
made  some  .jocular  remark  about 
the  length  of  his  breakfast.  He  then 
greeted  us  all  round,  not  wailing 
for  an  Introduction,  but  shaking 
and  squeezing  everybody's  hanel 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  whether 
the  individuals  name  was  an- 
nounced lo  him  or  not.  His  manner 
towards  us  was  wholly  without  pre- 
tense, but  yet  had  a  kind  of  natural 
.dignity,  quite  sufficient  to  keep  tho 
forwardest  e.t  us  from  clapping  him 
mi  the  shoulder  ami  asking  for  a 
sic  ry.  a  mutual  acquaintance  .being 
established,  our  leader  took  tho 
whip  out  ol  its  c  use.  and  began  io 
reatl  the  address  of,  presentation. 
The  whip  was  an  exceedingly  long 
one,   its   handle   wrought   in   ivory, 


(by  some  artist   in   the   Massachu- 
setts State  prison),  and  ornamented 
wiih  a   medallion   of  the   president, 
land  olhor  equally  beautiful  devices; 
and   along    iis   whole    length    there 
was    a    succession    ot    golden    bands 
I  and    ferrules.       Tho    address      was 
:  shorter  than   tin-  whip,   but  equally 
j  well  made,  consisting  chiefly  or  an 
!  explanatory     description     of     these 
artistic  tlesignes,   and   closing  with 
■i    hint   that   ibe   •  ifL  W!la  ;l  sugges- 
tive  and   emblematic   one,   and   that 
I  the   president   would   recognize  the 
use   to   which    such  an   instrument 
should  bo  put. 

WIGGLES  oil  or  di:i.i:mm\ 
"This  suggestion  gave  l.'nelc  Abe 
:<   lather  difficult   task   in   his  r<  ply, 
because  slight  as  Hie  in  itter  .-    i  til- 
ed,   it    apparently   culled    f  u-   some 
declaration,  or  intimation,  or  fuint 
foreshadowing    of    policy    In    refer- 
ence: to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
the   final   treatment    of  the    rebels, 
lint   the  president's  Yankee  aptness 
and      not-to-be-caught-ness     stood 
him    in    gue>d   stead,    and    he   jerked 
or     wiggled     himself    out     of     the 
dilemma    with    an    uncouth    dexter- 
i  lty  that  was  entirely  in   character; 
j  although,     w  ithout       his    gestirula- 
I  Hon  of  eye  and   111 OU til,  ami   especi- 
ally Hie   flourish   of  the    whip,   with 
which    he   imagined    himself   to-.nh- 
ing   up   a   pah-   ,,f   fat    horses.—   1 
doubt    wlutlu-r  his  words  would   bo 
|  worth     recording,    even    if    I    could 
I  remember  them  Tin-  gist  of  his  n  - 
!  ply  was,     that     he   a<  coptcd     the 
whi))  :is  an  emblem  of  peace,  not 
punishment:    of    the    pre.-,  nee      in 
high  good   humor,   only   regretting 
that         wo    could       not    h  a.  v   •■ 
seen       tho       president        sit       down 
and  fold  up  Ins  legs  (which  Is  said 
to    be    a    limst    extraoi  dlnarv    .si.ee- 


_.,o  or  uava  him  tell  one  of  those 
delectable  stories  for  which  ho  is 
so  celebruted.  A  good  many  of  them 
are  afloat  upon  the  common  u UK 
of  Washington,  and  avo  ceitaini> 
the  apt  JT  Pithiest,  ana  funmes 
little  thine  imaginable,  aj^ough 
to  be  pure  they  .smack  ot  lionuci 
freedom  and  would  not  always  bear 
repltition  in  a  drawing  room,  01 
in  the  immaculate  page  ot  tno  ai- 

IaHe°re  is  quoted  Fields'  comment 
on  the  good  matured  discussion  that 
took  place  in  1862  between  the  ton 
tributor  and  editor:  . 

••Perhaps  I  was  squeamish  not 
to  have  been  willing  to  print  this 
matter  at  that  time.  Some  persons 
no  doubt  will  adopt  that  opinion 
|  but  as  both  president  and  author 
Have  long  ago  met  on  ^Jtlv^ 

L^Vfu^^^^  their 
1  decision,  they  being  most  interest- 
ed in  the  transaction  I  did  what 
seemed  best  in  1868  In  1871  <■"" 
cuinstanccs  have  changed  with 
both  parties  and  I  venture  tod.o 
what  I  hardly  dared  then 

LAUl>ABIiE  DECISION 
The  laudablo  decision  of  James  , 
T  Fields  to  throw  a  smoko  screen 
as  it  were,  between  editor,  author, 
and  the  public,  therewith  antiei- 
Dating  unavoidable,  hostile,  and  i 
reactionary  criticism,  was  not 
alone    magnanimous,    but    equally  i 

and  perhaps  more  so,  commend- 
able and  above  all  highly  patri- 
otic. The  reader  is  competent, 
and- can  judge  dispassionately,  the 
issue  existent  bet  .  >en  ed  tor  !<nd 
author,  not  emitting  the  then 
waging  Civil  war. 

At  best  the  deep,  abiding,  warm 
friendship  that  prevailed  through- 
out the  lives  of  James  T.  Fields 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  suffe--i 
no  recession,  on  the  contrary  was 
appreciably  strengthened  with  the 
lapse  of  years.  Ample  proof  of 
the  heart  warming  iePowshin  and 
the  foundation  of  a  stable  order  of 
helpfulness  is  afforded  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  sent  bv  the  in 
to  the  editor  some  time  after  tlio 
Lincoln    episode: 

"I  care  more  for  your  roi  I 
opinion  than  that  of  a  host  of 
critics,  and  have  an  excellent  rea- 
son for  doing  so,  inasmuch  a< 
literary  success,  whatever  it  has 
been  or  may  be,  is  the  result  of 
my  association  with  you.  rii  <J- 
how  or  other  you  smote  the  rock 
of  public  sympathy  in  my  behalf, 
and  a  stream  gushed  forth  in  suf- 
cient  quantity  to  quench  my 
thirst,  though  not  to  drown  me.  I 
think  no  author  can  ever  have 
had  a  published  that  he  values  as 
much  as  1  do  mine." 


"^>©5,W  \XM-Qdi 


THE  PHYSICAL  BEAUTY  OF  LINCOLN 

Whenever  you  hear  a  group  of  average  American 
citizens  talking  about  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  in- 
variably speak  of  his  "homeliness."  The  "home- 
liness of  Lincoln"  has  become  one  of  our  American 
popular  traditions.  But,  whenever  you  hear  artists 
talking  about  Lincoln  they  speak  only  of  his  ex- 
traordinary beauty.  The  beauty  of  Lincoln,  not 
his  homeliness,  has  become  our  great  artistic  tradi- 
tion. 

It  is  no  trivial  theory  I  have  advanced.  I  think 
the  beauty  of  Lincoln  is  a  tremendous  thing.  I 
think  it  should  be  taught  to  our  boys  and  girls 
because  he  was  democracy  made  flesh.  Written 
on  his  face  and  figure,  his  stride  and  gesture,  are 
all  the  symbols  of  democracy,  carved  as  clearly  as 
are  the  symbols  of  religion  on  some  ancient  monu- 
ment.— Albert   Edward   Wiggarn   in   Your  Life. 


February  72,  1949 


EXPERTS  DIFFER-BUT 
PEOPLE  KNOW  LINCOLN 

By  BILL  MOILES 

It  was  said  that  when  Abe  Lincoln  walked  along  the  streets  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  he  moved 
slowly  and  creakingly,  as  if  he  needed  oiling. 

Herndon,  his  old  law  partner,  thought  that  Lincoln's  mind  worked  about  the  same  way, 
slowly,  creakingly.  He  thought  that  was  a  fair  way  to  put  it. 
It  was  Herndon,  too,  who  said 


that  Lincoln's  step  brought  the 
whole  bottom  of  his  long  foot 
down  on  the  ground  at  once,  so 
that  there  was  no  spring  in  his 
walk.  The  foot  just  came  down 
flat. 

But  another  man  thought  that 
Lincoln  at  times  showed  the  sup- 
ple grace  of  a  cat,  that  he  could 
be  swift  and  sure,  moving  like  a 
panther. 

And  there  was  no  question 
that  his  mind  was  quick  and 
agile  enough  to  hold  its  own  in 
the  rough-and-tumble  of  his  cir- 
cuit  court  days. 

One  man  thought  there  was 
i  something  consumptive  in  his 
|  makeup.  He  thought  Lincoln 
J  might  some  day  have  trouble  in 
|  his  chest. 

His  Own  Description 
But  another  man  who  brought 
towels  to  Lincoln  after  he  had 
taken  a  bath  in  a  hotel,  after- 
ward recalled,  with  a  touch  of 
pride:  "He  was  the  strongest  man 
I  ever  looked   at." 

Lincoln  himself  never  went 
into  so  much  detail.  Once  he 
wrote: 

"If  any  personal  description 
of  me  is  thought  desirable,  I  am 
in  height  six  feet  four  inches, 
nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing, 
on  an  average,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds;  dark  complexion, 
with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray 
eyes." 
He  let  it  go  at  that. 
Then  there  was  the  Lincoln 
face.  Men  seemed  to  find  in  that 
just  about  what  they  wanted  to 
find. 


.  .  .  never  seem  to  get 
enough  of  Abe  Lincoln. 


There  was  Col.  Theodore  Ly- 
man, who  saw  Lincoln  at  a  mili- 
tary review,  and  who  wrote  back 
to  Mrs.  Lyman  in  Brookline: 

"The  Ugliest  Man" 

"The  President  is,  I  think,  the 
ugliest  man  I  ever  put  my  eyes 
on;  there  is  also  an  expression  of 
plebeian  vulgarity  in  his  face 
that  is  offensive  .  .  ." 

But  Lyman  concluded:  "I 
never  wish  to  see  him  again,  but, 
as  humanity  runs,  I  am  well 
content  to  have  him  at  the  head 
of  affairs." 

Whereas,  Caroline  M.  Kirk- 
lancl    thought     Lincoln   was    the 


handsomest   man    she    had    ever 
seen. 

Walt  Whitman,  no  mean  judge, 
thought  no  artist,  no  photog- 
rapher, had  really  caught  the 
Lincoln  expression.  He  said  one 
of  the  great  portrait  painters  of 
centuries  ago  was  needed. 
Everybody's   Man 

That's  the  way  it's  always 
been. 

The  arch-conservatives  think 
Lincoln  is  their  man,  and  they 
quote  him  ponderously  and  at 
great  length. 

But  the  fiery  young  radicals 
who  went  off  to  fight  Fascism  in 
Spain  called  their  outfit  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.  They 
thought  he  was   their   man,   too.  j 

It  goes  on.  He  was,  he  wasn't. 
He  did,  he  didn't.  He  should 
have,  he  couldn't  have.  So  many 
voices  over  the  years.  So  many 
words. 

.People  Cling  to  Him 

They  wrangle  —  the  experts 
and  the  specialists — about  his 
ancestry,  his  religion  or  lack  of 
it,  the  women  he  loved,  his  do- 
mestic life,  his  policies. 

But  the  people  know.  They 
hold  his  memory.  They  cherish 
it.  They  strengthen  it  and  will 
not  let  it  die.  As  to  nobody  else 
who  has  ever  lived  in  this  coun- 
try, the  people  cling  to  him. 

When  the  wind  sighs  over  the 
prairies  and  hurries  the  leaves 
down  the  Illinois  roads  he  loved, 
he  seems  to  be  there,  somewhere 
near. 

The  people  never  seem  to  get 
enough  of  Abe  Lincoln. 
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WORCESTER,    MASS.,   SATURDAY    MORNING,    FEBRUARY    12,   1949 


By  Bill  Moiles 

LINCOLN  STORY 
IS  NEVER  OLD 

(We  have  never  before,  knowingly,  repeated  ourself  this 
way.  But  many  persons  were  kind  enough  to  ask  for  this  last 
February,  and  there  have  been  a  few  more  this  year.  We 
wrote  the  following  for  the  front  page  of  the  Telegram  of  Feb. 
12,   1949.) 


IT  WAS  said  that  when  Abe  Lincoln  walked  along  the 
streets  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  he  moved  slowly  and  creakingly, 
as  if  he  needed  oiling. 

Herndon,  his  old  law  partner,  thought  that  Lincoln's  mind 
worked  about  the  same  way,  slowly,  creakingly.  He  thought 
that  was  a  fair  way  to  put  it. 

It  was  Herndon,  too,  who  said  that  Lincoln's  step  brought 
the  whole  bottom  of  his  long  foot  down  on  the  ground  at  once, 
so  that  there  was  no  spring  in  his  walk.  The  foot  just  came 
down  flat. 

Another  Thought  He  Showed  Grace 

But  another  man  thought  that  Lincoln  at  times  showed  the 
•upple  grace  of  a  cat,  that  he  could  be  swift  and  sure,  moving 
like  a  panther. 

And  there  was  no  question  that  his  mind  was  quick  and 
agile  enough  to  hold  its  own  in  the  rough-and-tumble  of  his 
circuit  court  days. 

One  man  thought  there  was  something  consumptive  in  his 
makeup.  He  thought  Lincoln  might  some  day  have  trouble  in 
his  chest 

"The  Strongest  Man  .  .  .  ." 
But  another  man,  who  brought  towels  to  Lincoln  after  he 
had  taken  a  bath  in  a  hotel,  afterward  recalled,  with  a  touch 
of  pride:  "He  was  the  strongest  man  I  ever  looked  at." 

Lincoln  himself  never  went  into  so  much  detail.  Once  he 
wrote: 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  I 
am  in  height  six  feet  four  inches  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weigh- 
ing, on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes." 

He  let  it  go  at  that. 

Then  there  was  the  Lincoln  face.  Men  seemed  to  find  in 
that  just  about  what  they  wanted  to  find. 

"The  Ugliest  Man  .  .  .  ." 

There  was  Col.  Theodore  Lyman,  who  saw  Lincoln  at  a 
military  review,  and  who  wrote  back  to  Mrs.  Lyman  in 
Brookline: 

"The  President  is,  I  think,  the  ugliest  man  I  ever  put  my 
eyes  on;  there  is  also  an  expression  of  plebeian  vulgarity  in 
his  face  that  is  offensive  ..." 

And  the  Handsomest 

Whereas,  Caroline  M.  Kirkland  thought  Lincoln  was  the 
handsomest  man  she  had  ever  seen. 

Walt  Whitman,  no  mean  judge,  thought  no  artist,  no  pho- 
tographer, had  really  caught  the  Lincoln  expression.  He  said 
one  of  the  great  portrait  painters  of  centuries  ago  was  needed. 

That's  the  way  it's  always  been. 

The  arch-conservatives  think  Lincoln  is  their  man,  and 
they  quote  him  ponderously  and  at  great  length. 

But  the  fiery  young  radicals  who  went  off  to  fight  Fascism 
in  Spain  called  their  outfit  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade.  They 
thought  he  was  their  man,  too. 

The  People  Cling  to  Him 

It  goes  on.  He  was,  he  wasn't.  He  did,  he  didn't.  He  should 
have,  he  couldn't  have.  So  many  voices  over  the  years.  So 
many  words. 

Thev  wrangle — the  exrjerts  and  the  specialists — about  his 


ancestry,  his  religion  or  lack  of  it,  the  women  he  loved,  his 
domestic  life,  his  policies.  . 

But  the  people  know.  They  hold  his  memory.  They  cherish 
it.  They  strengthen  it  and  will  not  let  it  die.  As  to  nobody  else 
who  has  ever  lived  in  this  country,  the  people  cling  to  him. 

When  the  wind  sighs  over  the  prairies  and  hurries  the 
leaves  down  the  Illinois  roads  he  loved,  he  seems  to  be  there, 
somewhere  near. 

The  people  never  seem  to  get  enough  of  Abe  Lincoln. 


[Worcester  Daily  Telegram,    Monday,  Feb.  12, 1951 


BY  THOMAS  F.  DOWNEY 

Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  ex- 
tolled as  a  great  President,  immor- 
tal emancipator,  outstanding  thinker 
and  national  leader  but  many  per- 
sons today  do  not  realize  that  he 
was  a  considerate  and  understand- 
ing father. 

HOMELY  AND  GENTLE 

Modern  fathers  who  have  the 
duty  of  rearing  youngsters  in  thu 
chaotic  atomic  age  with  its  cold 
war,  fast  pace  and  high  prices,  can 
gain  great  inspiration  from  i  the 
life  of  Lincoln. 

Lincoln  wasn't  any  dashing  Beau 
Brummel.  He  was  not  a  fancy  Dan 
or  a  Hollywood  type  of  parent.  He 
■was  a  homely  honest-to-God  man 
that  honest  and  sincere  people 
loved  with  all  their  hearts. 

Abe  Lincoln,  with  his  big,  strong 
hands  and  Ill-fitting  clothes,  who 
could  best  the  strongest  "rassler" 
in  Illinois,  was  a  gentle  and  loving 
father.  Even  though  he  had  great 
problems,  such  as  the  nation  split- 
ting in  twe-  in  the  tragic  Civil  war, 
Lincoln  was  a  sympathetic  and 
tender  parent. 

Although  he  had  the  heart-break- 
ing problems  of  a  nation  embroiled 
in  civil  strife  to  contend  with,  the 
former  woodchopper,  lawyer,  butch- 
er-boy and  storekeeper  never  neg- 
lected his  family. 

Wife  Nagged  Him 
Being  a  good  father  was  not  such 
an  easy  job  for  Lincoln.  His  first 
love,  Ann  Rutledge,  died  before 
their  marriage.  Mary  Todd,  a  be- 
witching and  beautiful  but  shallow 
woman,  led  Lincoln  to  the  altar 
for  her  own  selfish  reasons.  She 
was  sharp  enough  to  know  the 
people  loved  the  tall,  gangling  man. 
Mary  Todd  knew  he  was  destined 
for  gneat  things— yet  she  did  not 
fashion  a  happy  marriage  for  Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

The  former  rail-splitters  down- 
to-earth  manners  often  irritated  his 
wife's  fancy  ideas.  She  was  a  100 
per  cent  nagger  because  he  was 
not  a  polished  drawing-room  diplo- 
mat. 

Let  Children  Romp 

Despite  all  this  Lincoln  loved  his 
children.  He  adored  them  with  the 
rich  tenderness  of  one  whose  child- 
hood was  marred  with  hardship. 
Abe  let  his  youngsters  turn  his 
office  into  a  play  field. 

Although  his  boys  flipped  books 
off  the  shelves,  snapped  the  points 
Of  pens  and  spilled  ink,  it  never 
upset  their  Dad's  good  humor  and 
kind  disposition.  Lincoln's  feeling 
for  his  youngsters  was,  "Let  them 
romp_they  will  have  enough  trou- 
ble when  they  grow  lip." 

When  one  of  his  sons  raced  into 
the  street  from  the  bathtub  in  little 
or  nothing  on  one  occasion,  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  shrieked  in  angry 
humiliation.  Lincoln,  roaring  with 
laughter,  caught  up  with  the  lad. 
He  snatched  him  up  in  his  great 
sinewy  arms  and  tossed  the  young- 
ster up  onto  his  shoulder  and 
marched  joyfully  homeward. 

Abe  Lincoln's  warmth,  under- 
standing and  deep  roqted  love  for 
his  children  swept  out  of  his  heart 
to  all  people.  His  heart  was  almost 
too  great  for  one  man. 
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Trends  Of  The  Times 

Awkward  Abe  Lincoln: 
Awkward  Common  Man 

Abraham    Lincoln    was    rawboned — 
heavy-jointed,   tall,   thin.   His   arms  and 
legs  were  gangling— long,  loose,  always 
in  the  way.  In  his  youth 
he       wore       buckskin 
breeches   which   shrank, 
when  wet,    till   the   bot- 
toms reached  his  knees. 
He     became     a     city 
[lawyer,  yet  bore  a  coun- 
try look.  Clothing  could 
not  follow  so  angular  a 
form.       His       trousers 
bagged  at  the  knees.  His 
vest   was   wrinkled.   His 
hands    were    large    and 
hard.  Why  not? 
Even  when  distinguished  as  a  lawyer 
and  politician,  he  had  his  chores  to  do. 
There  was  the  family   cow  to   milk, 
the  wood  for  the  heating  stoves  to  split 
and  carry  in. 

In  the  mountains  whence  he  came 
such  frames  are  growing  still  —  long, 
lanky,  stooped,  loose-jointed,  slow  of  mo- 
tion, earthy,  mighty  when  aroused. 

Lincoln's  polished  partner,  Stuart 
sent  him  one  day  to  a  near-by  county  to 
try  a  case  for  a  client,  an  Englishman. 

Semi-Scarecrow 

The  Englishman,  used  to  the  solemn 
dignity,  with  its  wigs  and  gowns,  of  an 
English  court,  took  a  look  at  the  semi- 
scarecrow  sent  to  plead  his  case  and 
snorted  with  disgust. 

He  rejected  Lincoln  on  the  spot  and 
hired  a  better-looking,  even  if  not  better, 
lawyer  to  present  his  case. 

Lincoln  stood  six-feet,  four  inches 
high.  His  height  was  largely  in  his 
lengthy  legs.  When  he  sat  down,  his 
knees  rose  higher  than  the  level  of  his 
chair. 

His  collars,  once  he  came  to  wear 
them,  never  seemed  to  fit.  From  the  long 
and  scrawny  neck  protruded  an  Adam's 
apple  of  obtrusive  magnitude.  When  he 
sat,  he  seemed  to  be  folded  up  as  in  a 
crouch. 

There  was  in  him  strength,  but  no 
smoothness,  no  grace — only  the  redeem- 
ing grace  arising  from  within. 

The  thin  frame  of  him  was  sounding 
board  for  the  voice  you  would  expect. 
No  deep  rumbling  came  from  him. 

His  tone  was  tenor,  even  a  cackling 
tenor.  He  was  poor  at  carrying  a  tune, 
but  his  high-pitched  words  went  clearly 
to  their  mark. 

His  deeD-lined  face  mapped  a  compli- 


cated mind.  He  was  a  man  of  funny  stor- 
ies. He  was  also  a  man  of  sorrows,  as  so 
many  men  of  humor  are. 

Eroded  Face 

The  eroded  face  which  those  around 
him  most  often  saw  was  calm  and  gra- 
cious, even  though  sad.  The  stoop  of  his 
shoulders  brought  his  face  to  the  level  of 
shorter  men,  giving  an  air  of  benignity 
which  even  children  felt. 

Ever  and  anon  another  side  of  him 
appeared. 

The  underlip,  usually  firm,  would 
drop.  The  face  would  lengthen.  The  eyes 
took  on  a  deep,  haunted  look.  Melan- 
choly had  "marked  him  for  its  own." 
Was  he  sick  of  body,  or  was  his  mind 
exploring  sober  depths  unknown  to  other 
men? 

He  was  called  "long  shanks"  in  his 
growing  youth.  He  combed  his  hair,  but 
that  stiff,  coarse,  brownish  growth  yield- 
ed to  the  brush  only  as  water  to  the 
wind.  A  large  but  shapely  nose  expressed 
the  patient  firmness  which  was  to  mark 
the  man. 

So  came  the  rail  splitter,  the  wrestler, 
the  circuit  rider,  the  man  of  moods,  on 
his  way  to  the  White  House,  to  death,  to 
immortality. 

At  Gettysburg  in  1863  a  scholar,  a  pol- 
ished orator,  delivered,  in  honor  of  the 
dead  on  that  battlefield  a  noble  oration 
two  brilliant  hours  in  length. 

There  followed  an  address  by  an  awk- 
ward son  of  the  woods  and  prairies  hard- 
ly four  minutes  long.  Which  was  to  be 
"the"  Gettysburg  Address? 

The  assembled  people  listened  polite- 
ly to  Lincoln  and  went  away.  A  magnifi- 
cent address,  they  said — the  address  of 
Edward  Everett! 

The  President  went  back  to  his  White 
House  saying  his  speech  had  been  a  fail- 
ure. It  had  been  only  the  gleam  of  a  can- 
dle to  the  glare  of  the  great  sun. 

Today  the  speech  of  the  scholar,  the 
man  of  grace,  has  been  forgot.  All  the 
world  is  repeating,  over  and  over,  that 
simple  four-minute  speech — that  these 
dead  may  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Stature  Grows 

With  the  years  the  stature  of  the  mak- 
er of  that  speech  grows.  Each  year  on 
Feb.  12  we  ponder  the  mystery  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  simple,  awkward,  mel- 
ancholy man. 

He  was  no  dashing  knight  leading  a 
shouting  host  with  flashing  sword  in  his 
hand.  He  did  not  pronounce  the  truth.  He 
was  only  a  humble  searcher  for  the 
truth.  His  hope  was  not  to  find  and  de- 
clare the  wholly  good,  but  to  see  where 
lay  the  least  of  evil,  to  embrace  the  most 
of  good — a  prosy  task. 

Yet  through  the  decades  men  more 
and  more  honor  him. 

His  was  the  life  and  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple then.  It  is  the  life  and  mind  of  the 
people  now — our  simple  struggle  to  live, 
to  grow.  He  came  naked  into  the  world. 


deep  despair,  by  help  of  his  own  hands 
alone.  His  struggle,  with  its  depths,  its 
heights,  was  the  struggle  of  the  least  of 
us.  He  mirrored  that  struggle  then.  He 
mirrors  it  still. 

We  do  not  follow  Lincoln.  We  live 
along  with  him.  We  bear  in  our  breasts 
the  burden  of  his  handicaps  and  doubts 
and  perplexities.  He  understood  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  one  with  them.  The  people 
understood  him  and  to  this  day  are  one 
with  him— one  in  the  flowing  stream  of 
life  which  is  democracy. 

—WALTER  LOCKE 
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Abraham  Lincoln  had  to  sit  side- 
ways in  church.  He  was  too  tall 
and  long-legged  to  sit  facing  the  I 
preacher.  This  was  revealed  by  the  : 
minister  of  Washington's  New  York 
avenue  Presbyterian  church,  Lin- 
coln's capital  city  worshipping 
place. 

Dr.  George  M.  Pocherty,  now 
minister  of  the  church,  said  that  by 
all  church  accounts  Lincoln  enjoyed 
stretching  his  legs  out  into  the  aisle, 
and  his  end  pew  position  had  decid- 
ed advantages. 

One  Sunday  a  bedraggled  looking 
man  wandered  down  the  aisle,  look- 
ing for  a  seat.  The  president  spot- 
ted him.  Instantly  out  shot  a  long 
arm,  and  Lincoln  whispered: 

"Come  right  in  beside  me,  broth- 
er, there's  plenty  of  room." 

The  bum  sat  down.  For  the  dura- 
tion of  the  services  the  ragged 
stranger  and  the  president  of  the 
United  States  worshiped  solemly, 
side  by  side. 

The  story  is  one  of  several  un- 
publicized  anecdotes  which  the 
church  dug  up  to  mark  the  last 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  great 
emancipator. 

Lincoln  was  a  great  admirer  and 
a  close  friend  of  the  Rev.  Phineas 
D.  Gurley,  the  pastor  of  the  New 
York  Avenue  church.  He  was  quot- 
ed: 

"I  like  Dr.  Gurley.  He  don't 
preach  politics.  I  get  enough  of  that 
through  the  week,  and  when  I  go  to  j 
church  I  like  to  hear  the  gospel." 
Sons  Not  Regular 
While  Lincoln  was  a  fairly  regu- 
lar attendant  at  the  downtown  Pres- 
byterian church,  where  he  rented  a 
regular  pew  for  $50  a  year,  his  two 
sons,  Willie  and  Tad,  were  not. 

Returning  from  church  one  Sun- 
day morning,  the  president  found 
that  his  two  sons  had  attended  serv- 
ices at  the"  Fourth  Presbyterian 
church.  He  looked  at  them  sadly, 
and  asked  why. 

Well,  his  two  sons  chorused,  they 
had  more  fun  at  the  Fourth.  They 
enjoyed  seeing  the  "secessionists" 
get  up,  slam  the  doors  of  their  pews, 
and  march  out  when  the  minister 
prayed  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  • 

Played  Cupid 
Few  people  know  how  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  took  time  out  from 
the  pressing  problems  of  the  Civil 
war  to  play  cupid  for  pretty  Fanny 
Gurley,  the  daughter  of  his  good 
friend  and  pastor. 

Fanny  was  engaged  to  a  West 
Point  cadet,  class  of  1861,  named 
Anthony  Elderkin,  originally  of 
Potsdam,  N.Y.  Lincoln  happened 
to  be  talking  to  her  father  after 
the    fall    of    Fort    Sumter,    and,    in- 


cidentally,   asked    about    her. 

Gurley  told  the  president  that  his 
daughter's  fiance  was  even  then  on 
his  way  to  the  front  lines.  He  told 
Lincoln,  too,  of  his  doubts  about 
allowing  his  daughter  to  marry  a 
combat    soldier. 

Lincoln,  knowing  that  Fanny's 
heart  was  set  on  the  marriage,  sat 
down  and  wrote  this  dispatch  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  young 
Elderkin's  detachment: 

"Three  days  furlough  for  Elder- 
kin.  Come  to  Washington  at  once 
to  be  married." 

The  boy  came,  and  the  bride's 
father  performed  the  ceremony. 
Lincoln  stood  in  the  receiving  line, 
next  to  the  bride,  and  gave  her  one 
of  his  homely  bits  of  wisdom. 

"Have  a  home  of  your  own,"  the 
president  said.  "If  it's  only  one 
room,  with  a  stove  in  one  corner, 
and  a  bed  in  the  other,  have  a  home 
of  your  own. 

"A  man  needs  a  wife  as  much  in 
war  as  he  does  in  peace.  I  think 
he  needs  her  more.  Stay  with  your 
husband  when  you  can. 

"Don't  let  a  third  party  interfere 
between  you  two;  stay  by  your- 
selves. Never  trouble  trouble  till 
trouble    troubles    you.'  " 
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An  exact  replica  of  his  face  taken  just  two  months  before  his  assassination 
provides  a  fortunate  basis  for  measurement  and  study 

By  Harry  L.  Shapiro 

Chairman     of     the    Department    of    Anthropology, 
American    Museum    of    Natural    History 


ALTHOUGH  much  has  been 
j^j^written  on  the  subject,  it  is 
still  a  debated  question  as  to  how 
much  the  physical  guise  of  a  man 
can  tell  us  about  his  background 
and  character.  Certainly  not  every- 
thing, but  sometimes  perhaps  a 
great  deal.  No  one,  for  example, 
has  ever  commented  on  how  much 
Abraham  Lincoln  embodied  in  his 
tall,  gaunt  figure,  with  its  cadaver- 
ous  face,  the  type  we  have  come 
to  recognize  as  the  Southern  Moun- 
taineer. But  the  more  we  think 
about  it,  the  more  striking  the  re- 
semblance becomes.  Perhaps,  in 
ways  we  haven't  appreciated,  Lin- 
coln was  more  a  product  of  the 
Kentucky  hills  where  he  was  born 
and  of  the  people  that  first  settled 
them  than  we  realize. 

One  day  about  a  year  ago  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
little-known  life  mask  illustrated 
on  these  pages.  An  exact  replica 
ol   this   sort   provides   a   close   ap- 

'HE  ONLY  BRONZE  ill  existence 
n  die  (Mark  Mills  life  mask, 
.mi  on  or  about  Lincoln's  liitv- 
li  birthday.  Reproduced  through 
courtesy  of  Clarence  Hay,  to 
>m  it  now  belongs       am nh  photo 

WAS    LINCOLN    A    "MOUNTAINEER' 


proacli  to  exactitude  in  some  of 
the  measurements  that  form  the 
basis  of  classification  in  the  science 
of  physical  anthropology.  In  other 
words,  the  mask  could  give  us  a 
much  more  accurate  anatomical 
knowledge  of  Lincoln's  face  than 
all  the  many  photographs,  por- 
traits, and  sculptured  likenesses. 

This  life  mask  was  cast  from  a 
mold  made  on  Lincoln's  face  by  a 
sculptor  named  Clark  Mills  60  days 
before  the  assassination.  Since  Lin- 
coln was  shot  by  Booth  on  the 
night  of  April  14,  1865,  it  must 
have  keen  made  sometime  around, 
it  not  precisely  on,  February  12  of 
that  year,  when  he  was  exactly  56 
years  old.  Whether  this  coincidence 
means  anything,  the  records  I  have 
seen  do  not  make  clear.  It  is  in- 
dubitably the  last  mask  ever  made 
of  Lincoln's  face  in  life  and  repre- 
sents him  at  the  height  of  his 
career. 

This  replica  ol  Lincoln  remained 
in  tlii.'  hands  of  Mr.  Mills'  sons  until 
1SS6  when  i(  tame  into  the  pos- 
session ol  Mr.  |ohn  Hay,  Lincoln's 
secretary  and  later  Secretary  ol 
State  in  Theodore  Uoosevelt's  Ca- 
binet. Apparently  it  was  east  both 
in  plaster  and  in  bronze.  The  only 


bronze  in  existence  is  the  one 
shown  here,  which  now  belongs  to 
Clarence  Hay,  through  whose 
courtesy  it  is  reproduced.  About 
three  years  alter  John  Hay  ac- 
quired the  masks,  another  plaster 
copy  drawn  from  the  same  molds 
was  presented  to  the  Smithsonian 
institution. 

Physically,  Lincoln  was  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  presidents  in 
our  history,  ilis  towering  height 
alone  might  have  been  enough  to 
draw  attention  to  his  physical  pres- 
ence. But  this,  combined  with  his 
extreme  linearity,  his  unkempt  ap- 
pearance, his  tousled  hair  and  un- 
usual face,  focused  extreme  interest 
on  his  appearance  and  furnished 
the  political  cartoonists  with  a  nat- 
ural for  caricature.  Thus,  long  be- 
lore  the  Atlantic  shore  and  Wash- 
ington knew  him.  his  physical  repu- 
tation had  preceded  him.  Conse- 
quently many  ol  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  his  first  visits  to  eastern 
cities  and  numerous  memoirs  ol 
the  period  contain  an  undue  em- 
phasis on  the  appearance  ol  the 
president    from    the   Wild    West. 

One  of  the  most  microscopic 
descriptions  ol  Lincoln  can  be 
lound  in  William  Henry  I  lerndon's 
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^  Lincoln  with  his  son  (Tad)  Thomas,  photographed  in  Washington  by         A  This  rotating  view  of  the  Mills  b 
Matthew  Brady  on  February  9,  1864  probably  gives  a  more  exact  impressi 
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papers,  recently  published.  He  was 
Lincoln's  law  partner  and,  becom- 
ing aware  of  his  genius  long  be- 
fore it  was  generally  acknowl- 
edged, used  his  abundant  oppor- 
tunities to  subject  Lincoln  to  a 
minute  scrutiny  that  recalls  the  de- 
votion of  Boswcll  to  Johnson.  Hern- 
don  described  Lincoln  as  having 
a  long  head  with  a  "tall"  forehead, 
sloping  backward.  The  forehead, 
he  adds,  was  narrow  but  high;  "the 
cheek  bones  were  high,  sharp  and 
prominent;  his  jaws  were  long,  up- 
curved  and  massive,  looked  solid, 
heavy  and  strong;  nose  large,  long 
and  blunt,  a  little  awry  toward  the 
right  eye;  chin,  long,  sharp  and 
uncurved;  face  Ions',  narrow,  sallow 
and  cadaverous  .  .  .  having  on  his 
face  a  few  hairs  here  and  there; 
cheeks  leathery  and  saffron  colored; 
ears  large  and  jutting;  lower  lip 
thick,  hanging  undercurved  or 
down-curved;  little  gray  eyes." 

Some  of  these  observations  were 
sound  and  are  borne  out  by  a  com- 
parison of  measurements  taken  on 
the-  mask  with  the  averages  we 
have  of  typical  old-time  Americans 
of  similar  north  European  origin. 
Others  are  not. 

We  have  only  one  considerable 
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the    anatomy    of    Lincoln's    face    than    any 
reproduction  previously  published 
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^  The  angularity  of  his  frame  and  the  cadaverous  quality  of  his  features 
have  helped  to  make  Lincoln's  likeness  so  clearly  remembered  by  so  many 


Culver  Service 


body  of  information  on  the  faces 
of  Americans  whose  ancestry  re- 
sembles what  we  know  of  Lincoln's. 
This  is  Ales  Hrdlicka's  measure- 
ments of  727  white  Americans 
whose  parents  and  grandparents 
had  all  been  born  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  average,  these  fami- 
lies had  probably  been  in  this 
country  for  at  least  150  years.  Most 
were  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  and  represent,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  a  constituency  simi- 
lar to  the  one  from  which  the 
Southern  Mountaineer  received  his 
ancestry.  . 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Lincoln's  face 
was  its  great  breadth,  emphasized 
by  the  jutting  arch  of  his  cheek 
bones.  The  actual  width  of  the  face 
is  distinctly  greater  than  the  norm 
of  these  "Old  Americans"  of 
Hrdlicka.  It  falls,  indeed,  near  its 
upper  limit,  as  shown  in  one  of 
the  accompanying  diagrams.  Hie 
lateral  projection  of  the  cheek 
bones  was  so  prominent  it  made 
the  cheek  below  it  look  hollow  by 
comparison,  thus  giving  the  "cada- 
verous" look  so  frequently  noticed. 

The  hollow,  sunken-cheek  ap- 
pearance was  further  emphasized 
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by  the  enormous  width  of  Lincoln's 
jaw  at  the  angle  just  below  and 
forward  of  the  ear  lobe.  This— the 
bigonial  width— measures  126  milli- 
meters  and  lies  at  the  very  extreme 
of  variation  found  in  the  Old 
American  faces.  The  bony  structure 
of  the  face  was  thus  wide,  both  at 
the  cheek  bones  and  particularly 
the  corners  of  the  lower  jaw— two 
elevated  ridges  with  the  interven- 
ing cheek  the  valley  between  them. 
These  peculiarities  account  for  the 
frequently  mentioned  angularity 
and  prominence  of  the  bony  struc- 
ture of  Lincoln's  face  observed  by 
so  many  of  his  contemporaries. 

It  is,  of  course,  extremely  hazard- 
ous to  attempt  to  account  for  these 
exceptional  features  without  far 
more  information  than  we  now 
possess.  Almost  every  face  departs 
from  the  average  in  one  respect  or 
another— and  Lincoln's  facial  archi- 
tecture may  represent  nothing  more 
than  a  familial  inheritance  of  an 
unusual  combination  of  character- 
istics. It  is,  however,  interesting 
that  among  the  racial  strains  to  be 
found  in  Lincoln's  geography,  one 
could  match  these  dimensions 
easily  only  among  Indians. 

Herndon  was  wrong,  however, 
in  describing  Lincoln's  forehead  as 
narrow.  It  is  definitelv  broad,  much 
broader  than  the  average  of  Hrd- 
licka's  Old  Americans.  It  was  also 
"tall"  and  with  a  distinct  slope. 

The  nose  is  long,  but  this  length 
no  doubt  was  fn  part  the  result 
of  the  marked  linearity  of  growth 
so  evident  in  Lincoln's  whole  con- 
formation. The  marked  length  of 
the  nose  gives  its  moderate  width 
almost  the  appearance  of  narrow- 
ness. The  relative  width  of  the 
nose  (nasal  index)  falls  below  the 
Old  American  average. 

Lincoln's  face  was  long  in  ab- 
solute  dimension  and  exceeds  the 
mean.  But  its  length  lav  largely  in 
the  mid-facial  region  and  particu- 
larly in  the  nasal  area.  The  chin 
was  not  especially  deep  from  the 
mouth  down.  The  impression  of 
strength  and  massivity  that  Hern- 
don noted  probabh  arose  from  the 
great  width  that  I  have  previously 
stressed. 


LINCOLN'S       MEASUREMENTS 

compared    with     "Old     Americans" 

These  graphs  show  Ales  Hrdlicka's  meas- 
urements of  272  Americans,  whose  family 
origin  was  comparable  lo  what  we  know 
of   Lincoln's 

i}  Lincoln  from  the  Millt  mask 
•i^y  Lincoln  horn  the  Volk  mask 
Q     Both    masks   the   same 


FACE  WIDTH 


HEIGHT 


Lincoln  was  7  1/2  inches  above  average 
FOREHEAD  HEIGHT 


Exceedingly  wide  at  the  cheekbones 
BIGONIAL  WIDTH 
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His  forehead  was  high  and  sloping 

FACE  HEIGHT 
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A  jaw  rarely  matched  in  widlh 
GONIO-FRONTAL  A  INDEX 


Face  long,  especially  above  mouth 
NOSE  WIDTH 


Jaw  overbalanced  wide  forehead 
MINIMUM  FRONTAL 


Actually  wide,  but  not  relatively 


HOSE  HEIGHT 


Herndon  wrongly  called  forehead  narrow 
MOUTH  WIDTH 


Length  o)  nose  eclipsed  its  moderate  widlh 
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In  several  places  Ilenulon  nicn- 
lions  Lincoln's  lips.  The  lower  is 
distinctly  fuller  than  the  upper, 
being  about  twice  as  thick,  with  a 
slight  downward  curve,  or  eversion. 
Its  fullness  is  emphasized  by  the 
long  thin  upper  lip.  The  month, 
compared  with  llrdlicka's  Old 
Americans,  is  wide1,  and  the  ears 
arc  long.  The  cast  also  supports 
Ilerndon's  comment  that  the  ears 
were  prominent  and  stood  out  from 
the  head. 

One  of  Lincoln's  best-known 
characteristics  is  his  height.  Hern- 
don  recorded  his  stature  as  6  feet 
4  inches,  although  other  sources 
mention  6  feet  2  inches.  He  was  a 
tall  boy  throughout  his  childhood 
and  adolescence.  At  sixteen,  Rich- 
ardson remembered  him  as  6  feet, 
and  at  17  he  was  said  to  have 
been  6  feet  2  inches.  It  is  very 
likely  that  Ilerndon  was  correct 
in  giving  Lincoln  6  feet  4  inches  in 
maturity  if  he  were  already  6  feet 
at  sixteen  and  6  feet  2  inches  at  17. 
His  weight  in  maturity  seems  to 
have  ranged  from  160  to  180,  the 
latter  figure  in  his  later  days. 

If  we  had  no  other  descriptions 
than  these  of  Lincoln's  bodily  build, 
it  would  be  obvious  that  he  was 
an  extremely  elongated  and  linear 
type.  Here  is  how  Hemdon  pic- 
tured him:  "Thin,  wiry,  sinew}',  raw 
and  big  heavyboned,  thin  through 
the  breast  to  the  back  and  narrow 
across  the  shoulders."  Herndon 
goes  on  to  say  that  most  of  Lin- 
coln's excessive  height  was  in  his 
legs,  for  when  he  was  seated  he 
did  not  appear  tall.  In  another 
place,  he  writes  that  Lincoln  had 
big  hands  and  feet,  characteristics 
noted  by  many  others  as  well.  Al- 
though Ilerndon  definitely  says  that 
Lincoln  was  not  muscular,  here  he 
is  contradicted  by  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood friends,  who  remembered  him 
as  powerful  and  strong,  famous  for 
his  prowess  with  ax  and  in  wrest- 
ling. 

All  these  details  would  be  ample 
to  convince  a  somatotyper,  using 
the  Sheldonian  classification  of 
body  build,  that  here  was  a  body 
high  in  the  ectoinorphic  component 
and  certainly  low  in  endomorphy. 
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Students  ol  hock  build  01  constitu- 
tion who  claim  that  each  of  the 
three  basic  components  ol  body 
structure— endomorphy  (fat),  mes- 
amorphv  (muscle  and  skeleton), 
and  ectomorphy  (nervous  tissue)— 
is  characteristically  associated  with 
specific  types  of  personality,  might 
feel  justified  in  tracing  Lincoln's 
well-known  melancholy,  his  lack 
of  interest  in  food  or  liquor,  his 
abstraction,  "secreliveness,"  and 
withdrawal  to  this  marked  develop- 
ment of  "ectomorphy"  in  his  physi- 
cal composition.  But  I  am  not  sure 
what  they  would  do  with  his  equal- 
ly well-known  love  of  company, 
his  story-telling,  his  joy  in  debate, 
his  patient,  even  temper  that  hard- 
ly anyone  ever  saw  ruffled.  These, 
according  to  formula,  don't  belong 
with   dominant   ectomorphs. 

How  did  Lincoln  come  by  this 
tall,  L'ggy,  gaunt  frame?  His  father, 
Thomas,  was  nowhere  near  like 
this.  Recollections  of  Thomas, 
gathered  years  after  his  death,  vary 
somewhat,  but  most  of  them  agree 
fairly  well.  He  was  a  man  of  aver- 
age, or  only  slightly  greater  than 
average  height,  perhaps  5  feet  8 
inches  or  a  shade  more.  He  was 
muscular  and  heavy-set,  and  one 
informant  said  he  weighed  180 
pounds.  If  heredity  accounts  for 
our  physical  characteristics,  Lin- 
coln's bodily  conformation  would 
appear  to  have  owed  relatively 
little  to  his  father's  influence. 

Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln's  mother, 
was  however  very  different  from 
Thomas.  John  Hanks  remembered 
her  as  tall,  slender,  dark-skinned, 
with  a  sharp,  angular  face  and  a 
"big"  forehead.  Another  reported 
a  pale  complexion,  dark  hair, 
sharp  features,  high  forehead,  and 
bright,  keen  gray  or  hazel  eyes. 
Dennis  Hanks,  her  nephew,  who 
didn't  think  much  of  his  infant 
cousin  Abraham  when  he  saw 
him  shortly  alter  his  birth,  recalls 
Nancy  as  "spare-made,"  5  feet  8 
inches,  and  weighing  130  pounds. 
Everyone  who  remembered  her  at 
all  spoke  of  her  exceptional  intelli- 
gence. Lincoln's  father,  on  the  con- 
trary, never  made  any  impression 
of  intellectual  ability. 


These  characteristics  ol  Nancy 
suggest  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween mother  and  son.  Lincoln 
hiinsell  seemed  to  have  sensed  this 
special  bond  with  his  mother,  for 
Herndon  reported  that  Lincoln  con- 
fided in  him  lh.it  he-  owed  all  he 
was  to  his  mother.  This  has  or- 
dinarily  been  taken  to  mean  that 
Lincoln  here  acknowledged  the 
moral  influence  ol  his  mother,  but 
it  may  well  come  from  his  recogni- 
tion of  all  that  he  inherited  from 
her.  Nancy  was  spare  and  for  a 
woman  very  tall;  Abraham  was 
tall  and  gaunt.  Nancy  had  sharp 
prominent  features;  Abraham  had 
a  rugged  and  bony  face.  Nancy  had 
a  high  forehead;  so  had  Lincoln. 
Nancy  was  noticeably  dark;  Lin- 
coln was  described  by  Ilerndon  as 
having  a  dark  skin— "saffron- 
colored."  Lincoln's  gray  eyes  are 
not  diagnostic  here  since  both  his 
mother  and  father  had  light  eyes. 

It  would  appear  that  all  the 
efforts  of  genealogists  and  histori- 
ans to  trace  the  secret  of  Lincoln's 
character  in  his  paternal  lineage 
have  been  ill-advised.  How  often 
biographers  confuse  name-lineage 
with  genetic-lineage,  forgetting 
that  the  mother's  line  is  just  as  im- 
portant in  heredity  as  the  father's! 
Unfortunately,  in  Lincoln's  case- 
little  is  known  about  the  Hankses. 
Thev  were  in  many  respects  typical 
of  the  frontier  they  lived  in.  Nancy 
herself  was  born  out  of  wedlock 
and  her  father  is  not  known.  Lucy 
Hanks,  her  mother,  had  come  from 
Virginia  as  did  the  Lincolns,  fol- 
lowing  the  Wilderness  Trail  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  Lincolns  were  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  Scotch- 
English  stock,  although  the  geneal- 
Ogy  is  not  too  well  documented. 
One  tradition  traces  them  back 
dirough  Virginia,  Berks  County  in 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and 
ultimately  England,  while  another 
brings  them  directly  to  Virginia 
from  England.  The-  origin  ol  the 
Hankses  is  unknown.  But  both 
these  families  had  been  frontier 
families  and  had  been  for  several 
generations  moving  in  a  stream  of 
population  that  was  made  up  main- 
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ly  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Scotch- 
Irish  strains,  with  perhaps  some 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  The  chances 
arc  that  intermarriage  among  these 
stocks  had  been  going  on  in  the 
frontier  meltingpot,  and  Lincoln's 
ancestry  may  have  included  most, 
if  not  all,  of  them. 

Although  tall  stature  is  typical 
of  these  people,  Lincoln's  height 
was  whollv  exceptional.  Old  Amer- 
icans in  Hrdlicka's  sample  average 
about  5  feet  8/2  inches.  Lincoln 
was  about  7/2  inches  taller  than 
this  average.  Stature  like  his  occurs 
about  once  in  a  thousand  in  Hrd- 
licka's sample.  In  Lincoln's  day, 
before  the  general  average  had 
increased  as  it  has  over  the  last 
century  his  height  was  probably 
even  more  unusual. 

Perhaps  the  explanation  lies  in 
the  chance  sorting  of  genes  that 
produced  Lincoln  and  in  nothing 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
not  be  without  significance  that 
Lincoln  was  born  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  in  Kentucky. 
The  stocks  that  tormed  the  ancestry 
of  Lincoln  ha\e  shown  a  marked 
increase  in  size  in  the  United 
States  compared  by  successive  gen- 
erations or  oompared  with  their 
sources  in  the  Old  World.  But  in 
particular  Kentucky,  along  with 
other  Appalachian  Mountain  re- 
gions, was  characterized  during 
frontier  times  by  stature  taller  than 
the  national  average.  In  the  small 
Kentucky  community  in  which  Lin- 
coln was  horn,  stature  fully  equiva- 
lent to  his  was  not  uncommon. 
Abraham  Enloe  was  6  feet  3  inches, 
and  the  Brownfield  men  were  said 
to  be  as  tall  or  taller  than  Lincoln. 
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Even  as  late  as  the  Civil  War, 
the  tallest  men  in  the  country  came 
from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  Per- 
haps what  Lincoln  represents  in 
his  body  development  is  a  genetic 
make-up  ( apparently  inherited 
from  his  mother)  that  was  particu- 
larly responsive  to  the  special  en- 
vironment in  which  he  was  born. 
Others  of  that  same  stock  seem 
to  have  been  similarly  sensitive. 
Surely,  tall,  lanky  men  are  common 
enough  in  Kentucky  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Appalachian  region  for  a 
distinct  local  type  to  become  cry- 
stallized or  even  caricatured  in  the 
public  mind.  Although  the  stereo- 
type tends  to  become  too  rigid  and 
unrealistic,  it  does  reflect  some 
basis  of  reality.  It  was  Lincoln's  re- 
semblance to  this  Appalachian 
Mountain  type  that  struck  me  in 
the  beginning.  This  was  the  reason 
he  seemed  so  peculiarly  American, 
despite  his  uncommonness.  It  was 
like  suddenly  remembering  a  fami- 
liar name  after  a  struggle  to  recall 
it. 

Herndon,  again,  proved  invalua- 
ble. Writing  in  1SS7  to  Bartlett, 
who  apparently  had  inquired  about 
Lincoln's  physical  peculiarities,  he 
said:  "You  ask  me  if  I  ever  saw 
in  this  great  Wild  West  many  men 
•  of  Lincoln's  type,  and  to  which  I 
answer,  yes.  The  first  settlers  of 
central  and  southern  Illinois  were 
men  of  that  type.  They  came  from 
the  limestone  regions  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  etc.,  and 
were  men  of  great  strength,  physi- 
cally fine  and  by  nature  were  men- 
tally strong.  They  were  originals, 
were  individualists.  .  .  .  No  one 
was  like  Lincoln,  and  yet  many 
were  of  his  type.  I  cannot  now 
further  explain  than  to  say  that 
conditions  made  this  class  of  men 
.  .  .  mav  explain  to  you  sometime. 
Limestone  water,  so  scientists  say, 
gave  us  big  frames.  .  .  ."  It  is  clear, 
whatever  the  correctness  of  his 
theory,  that  Herndon  was  referring 
not  only  to  character  but  to  phy- 
sique, and  since  he  was  one  of  the 
same  migration  as  Lincoln  and 
knew  these  southern  mountain  men 
personally,  he  was  making  a  first- 


hand observation.  In  his  recent 
book  on  Lincoln,  James  Garfield 
Randall  also  calls  attention  to  the 
resemblance  in  physical  type  be- 
tween Clay,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln, 
all  from  the  same  general  region 
and  from  the  same  frontier  stock. 

No  American,  I  suppose,  can 
look  at  the  face  of  Lincoln  with 
a  completely  fresh  eye.  These  fea- 
tures have  been  with  us  all  from 
our  earliest  recollections.  We  have 
seen  them  in  public  monuments, 
in  our  first  history  books,  on  the 
walls  of  our  school  rooms  paired 
with  the  portrait  of  Wasliington, 
on  coins  and  stamps.  Each  Febru- 
ary 12  they  reappear  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  And  at  any  time 
throughout  the  year  we  are  likely 
to  see  that  familiar  face  in  count- 
less places  and  on  innumerable 
documents.  In  looking  at  these 
representations  of  Lincoln,  we  re- 
member what  we  have  read  of  his 
life,  his  humanity,  his  humor,  and 
his  suffering.  His  deeply  moving 
letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  and  the  humil- 
ity of  his  words  spoken  at  Gettys- 
burg are  all  part  of  the  overtones 
that  affect  us  as  we  look  upon 
that  face. 

Perhaps  for  these  reasons,  these 
features  that  Donn  Piatt,  when  he 
first  saw  them,  called  "the  home- 
liest ...  I  ever  saw"  have  under- 
gone a  metamorphosis.  But  I  sus- 
pect it  is  because  we  see  Lincoln 
stripped  of  the  troublesome  and  in- 
consequential detail— the  wrinkled 
ill-fitting  clothes,  the  tousled  hair, 
the  awkward  gesture,  the  immedi- 
acy—that we  can  see  him  as  his 
more  sensitive  contemporaries  like 
Herndon  could.  "He  was  odd,  an- 
gular, homely,  but  when  those 
little  gray  eyes  and  face  were 
lighted  up  by  the  inward  soul  on 
fires  of  emotion,  defending  the 
liberty  of  man  or  proclaiming  the 
truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, or  defending  justice  and 
the  eternal  right,  then  it  was  that 
all  those  apparently  ugly  or  homely 
features  "sprang  into  organs  of 
beauty."  And  Herndon  adds, 
"Sometimes  it  did  appear  to  me 
that  Lincoln  was  just  fresh  from 
the  presence  and  hands  of  .  his 
Creator." 


Columbus  Dispatch 
February  8,  1959 


Mr.  Lincoln's  head  was  long,  and  tall  from  tlie  base 
of  tlie  brain  and  from  tlie  eyebrows.  His  head  ran  back- 
wards, his  forehead  rising  as  it  ran  back  at  a  low  angle. 
His  foreliead  was  narrow  but  high;  liis  liair  was  dark, 
almost  black,  and  lay  floating  where  his  fingers  or  the 
loinds  left  it,  piled  up  at  random.  His  cheekbones  were 
liigh,  sharp,  and  prominent;  his  jaws  were  long  and  up- 
curved;  his  nose  was  large,  long,  blunt,  and  a  little  awry 
towards  the  riylit  eye;  his  chhi  was  sharp  and  upcurved; 
his  eyebrows  cropped  out  like  a  huge  rock  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill;  his  long,  sallow  face  was  wrinkled  and  dry, 
with  a  hair  here  and  there  on  the  surface;  his  cheeks 
were  leathery;  his  ears  were  large,  and  ran  out  almost 
at  right  angles  from  his  head,  caused  partly  by  heavy 
Jiats  and  partly  by  nature  .  .  .  there  was  the  lone  mole 
on  the  right  cheek  .  .  .  He  was  not  a  pretty  man  by  any 
means,  nor  was  he  an  ugly  one;  he  w>as  a  homely  man, 
careless  of  his  looks,  plain-looking  and  plain-acting.  He 
had  no  pomp,  display,  or  dignity,  so-called.  He  appeared 
simple  in  his  carriage  and  bearing.  He  was  a  sad-looking 
man;  his  melancholy  dripped  from  him  as  he  walked. — 
WILLIAM  H.  HERNDON,  Life  of  Lincoln 


Post   Dispatch 
St.    Louis,   Mo. 
2-12-64 


Mel  Heimer 

An  Awkward  Man 
In  Wrinkled  Clothes 

NEW  YORK,  Feb.  12 

THE  TALL  MAN  with  the  sunken  cheeks  and  the  gait  of 

an  awkward  ostrich  had  been  to  the  big  town  before.  No  one 

ever,  had  paid  him  any  attention,  though,  and  this  time— the 

daje„was  Saturday,  Feb.  25,  1860— it  wasn't  much  different. 

He  had  entrained  from  the 
Midwest  to  Philadelphia, 
and  he  got  to  New  York 
by  ferry  from  Jersey  City. 
Nobody  met  hdm. 

Relatively  speaking, 
Manhattan  wasn't  much 
different  then  from  what 
it  is  today.  "Everything 
is  done  in  a  hurry.  AH 
is  intense  anxiety,"  said 
a  guidebook  of  the  day. 
The  tall  man  went  over 
and  checked  into  the  Astor 
House,  on  Broadway  be- 
tween Barclay  and  Vesey 
streets.  City  Hall  was  just 
across  the  way  and  St. 
Paul's  Chapel,  where 
Washington  had  wor- 
shiped, was  just  south. 

The   tall   man   already 
had  been  in  politics  a  bit. 
.'..!,''  He  was  in  the  Republican 

party  and  had  had  some  head-on  oratoiical  collisions  with  a 
Democrat  called  the  Little  Giant.  The  tall  man  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York  papers,  "'some  local  reputation"  in  his 
home  state. 

^  The  stranger  had  come  to  Manhattan  to  speak  at 
Cooper  Union,  and  he  had  been  guaranteed  a  $200  fee 
and  expenses.  Two  Republican  clubs  had  declined  to 
sponsor  the  speech  and,  in  the  end,  four  private  citi- 
zens did  so,  charging  25  cents  admission. 

R  was  a  snowy  Monday  night,  Feb.  27,  but  there  were 
1500  persons  at  Cooper  Union's  great  hall  to  see  the  guest 
escorted  to  the  platform  by  William  Culler.  Bryant  and  David 
Dudley  Field.  Likely,  they  figured  to  see  a  wild  and  woolly 
Westerner,   flamboyant  and  rarin'  to  tear  his  foes  to  bits. 

They  saw  instead  a  man  who  was  6  feet,  4  inches,  with 
a  huge  shook  of  stringy  black  hai  and  a  big  nose. 
i,  "isn't  he  homely?"  the  women  whispered. 

He  wore  a  new  suit,  but  it  had  wrinkled  in  his  suitcase. 
He  looked  terrible  and  he  knew  it.  Later,  he  said  he  never 
had  felt  more  ill  at  ease  than  that  night. 

"  Then  he  began  to  speak  and  the  people  sat  back  and  lis- 
tened, because  he  was  the  kind  of  man  to  whom  people  would 
listen.  Not  that  he  was  silver-tongued.  But  he  spoke  with 
the  terrible,  swift  sword  of  truth. 

"It  was  a  speech,"  Lord  Oharnwood  said  later,  "whose 
only  beauty  was  that  it  was  true." 


He  talked  about  the  right  of  men  to  hold  other 
men  as  chattels,  and  he  brought  up  what  most  of  the 
audience  thought  was  a  brand-new  point,  even  if  it 
wasn't:  The  Republicans  didn't  necessarily  want  to 
<  wipe  slavery  out  of  the  South,  it  was  just  that  the 
slaveholders  were  trying  to  force  slavery  into  the 
federal  territories.  That,  he  said  flatly,  just  wouldn't 
do.  "Let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we 
understand  it,"  he  concluded. 

The  man  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  forever  after 
that  his  name  was  known  in  these  United  States.  He  gave  a 
doaen  more  talks  in  New  England,  after  visiting  his  son  at 
Harvard,  and  by  May  he  was  so  well-known  that  he  defeated 
William  H.  Seward  for  the  nomination  to  the  big  job.  He 
came  back  to  Manhattan  again  in  late  February  of  the  next 
year,  and  a  crowd  of  5000  gathered  to  hear  him  speak  from 
a  balcony  of  the  Astor. 

On  Feb.  12,  with  his  wife,  he  left  for  Washington. 

A'  little  more  than  four  years  later,  he  returned  to  New 
YoriVfor  the  last  time.  Again,  he  was  on  a  fenryboat,  except 
this  time  he  was  in  a  black-draped  coffin.  They  carried  him 
to  City  Hall,  where  in  one  day  120,000  New  Yorkers  walked 
past  his  bier.  On  April  25,  1865,  the  coffin  was  closed  and 
earned  to  the  train  for  the  long,  melancholy  trip  to  Spring- 
field, 111. 

New  York  and  the  world  had  seen  him  for  the  last  time. 
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and  just  after  looking  at  them,  my  companion,  who  had 
never  seen  Gen.  Grant  proposed  that  we  should  go  to 
Ford's  Theatre  as  it  had  been  announced  in  the  evening 
papers  that  he  would  be  there  together  with  the  Prsident 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Although  I  had  seen  the  Lieutenant 
General  I  was  willing  and  anxious  to  see  him  again  and 
so  we  went,  and  chose  seats  in  the  dress-circle,  just  op- 
posite the  private  box — or  boxes  for  there  were  two  of 
them  merged  in  one,  and  called  the  state  box,  which  by 
the  way  was  highly  decorated  with  flags  and  a  picture 
of  Washington — in  which  the  presidential  party  would 
sit.  I  had  often  seen  the  President  and  his  wife  there, 
and  knew  very  well  where  they  would  sit.  Shortly  after 
eight  the  President,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Harris — a  daugh- 
ter of  Senator  Harris  of  New  York — and  her  foster- 
brother,  Maj.  Rathbone,  arrived  and  took  their  positions 
where  we  could  get  an  excellent  view  of  each  one.  The 
main  object  of  our  presence  was  disappointed.  Gen. 
Grant  was  not  there  but  had  gone  to  New  Jersey  to  see 
his  family.  We  soon  got  over  our  disappointment  how- 
ever, observing  the  play,  which  you  know,  was  "Our 
American  Cousin."  The  acting  was  excellent  as  of  course 
it  would  be  with  Laura  Keene's  company — and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Lincoln  seemed  to  enjoy  it  highly — the 
latter  in  particular,  laughing  often  and  very  heartily. 
I  could  detect  a  broad  smile  on  Uncle  Abraham's  face 
very  often,  while,  at  other  times,  he  rested  his  face  in 
both  of  his  hands,  bending  forward,  and  seemingly  buried 
in  deep  thought.  At  the  end  of  the  second  scene  of  the 
third  act  while  Asa  Trenchard  "our  American  cousin" 
was  on  the  stage  alone  I  was  startled  by  the  sudden  re- 
port of  a  pistol,  which  rang  loud  and  clear  throughout 
the  theatre.  I  thought  that  it  sounded  on  the  stage  near 
the  farther  end,  and  I  looked  in  that  direction,  but  seeing 
nothing  unusual  the  thought  struck  me,  "perhaps  the 
President  has  been  assassinated"  for  I  had  often  thought 
of  the  probability  of  such  an  event  on  some  such  oc- 
casion. As  I  looked  toward  the  President's  box  I  saw 
some  commotion,  and  heard  a  slight  disturbance,  when, 
in  a  second,  the  form  of  a  man  appeared  on  the  balustrade 
standing  perfectly  erect,  hatless,  with  a  knife  in  his 
right  hand,  shouted  in  a  clear  sonorous  voice  "Sic  Semper 
tyrannis,"  leaped  to  the  stage  below — a  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet — and  striding  across  the  stage,  disan- 
peared  before  the  audience  could  recover  from  the  shock. 
Then  arose  loud  cries  of  "Kill  him,"  "Kill  him." — for 
they  knew  intuitively  what  had  happened.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
screamed,  the  audience  rushed  onto  the  stage,  the  ac- 
tresses turned  pale — even  through  their  rouge  and  "lily- 
white",  and  confusion  reigned  generally — soon  after,  the 
President  a1  ready  dying — was  carried  across  the  street 
and  the  audience  left  the  house.  The  streets  were  im- 
mediately filled,  and  I  then  heard  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  his  two  sons,  and  nurse  had  been  attacked, 
and  nearly  murdered.  It  was  then  reported  that  Gen. 
Grant  had  been  killed  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  a  short 
time,  they  had  everybody  of  any  consequence  in  the  city 
assassinated,  until  I  almost  bee;an  to  doubt  the  fact  of 
my  own  existence.  It  was  a  night  of  horror  such  as  I 
hope  never  to  witness  again.  Towards  morning  I  retired 
"but  not  to  sleeD."  Visions  of  murder  and  death  floated 
through  my  brain  and  before  my  eyes,  and  I  arose  at  9 
the  next  forenoon,  thoroughly  worn  out.  Of  course  there 
was  no  work.  Everybody  arrayed  his  house  in  mourn- 
ing— and  men  women  and  children — and  negroes  wore 
an  expression  of  horror  and  grief  such  as  I  never  wit- 
nessed before. 

The  next  Sunday  I  went  to  the  church  where  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  attended.  His  pew  was  draned  in  mourning, 
but  every  other  was  crowded,  and  hundreds  were  unable 
to  enter  the  house  at  all.  The  performances  were  very 
solemn  and  interesting.  I  also  went  to  my  regular  place 
of  worship  (Rev.  Dr.  Hall's  "Church  of  the  Epiphany" 
Episcopal)  and  heard  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  lamented 
dead.  Appropriate  allusion  was  to  the  event  in  every 
church  except  one,  which  is  known  to  be  of  "Secesh" 
sympathies. 

Of  the  funeral  ceremonies  it  is  useless  to  speak.  They 
were  grand  and  appropriate.  The  procession  was  some- 
thing to  remember  for  a  life  time.  Your  humble  servant 
formed  a  very  humble  part  of  it,  and  mourned  really  as 
well  as  ostensibly.  I  will  send  you  "Harpers'  Weekly" 
containing  illustrations  of  the  event  of  that  and  previous 
days  which  will  give  you  accurate  ideas,  such  as  I  could 


not  convey  in  writing.  The  pictures  are  all  correct. 
Especially  that  of  President  Lincoln  at  home,  the  boy  of 
course  being  "Thad,"  and  an  exact  .  .  .  presentment  of 
that  enterprising  youth.  (By  the  way  one  of  our  clerks, 
Mr.  Williamson,  has  been  the  tutor  of  the  boy,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  father's  death). 

Poor  Mrs.  Lincoln.  How  I  pity  her.  She  was  proud 
of  her  husband,  as  well  she  might  be,  despite  his  plain- 
ness. And  do  you  know  that  he  was  not  half  so  plain 
as  represented  to  be?  His  was  "a  strong,  rugged,' "honest 
face,  beaming  at  the  same  time  with  gentleness  and  good 
nature.  His  smile  was  something  to  remember  forever. 
It  was  positively  beautiful.  I  never  saw  one  like  it  on 
any  other  human  face.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  heart 
and  it  certainly  touched  that  of  the  beholder.  Notwith- 
standing his  reputation  as  a  "joker"  his  face  was  habit- 
ually a  sad  one.  It  almost  always  had  a  mournful,  inex- 
pressibly touching  expression,  so  that  you  could  not  look 
upon  it  without  pitying  him.  Could  it  be  that  it  was 
prophetic  of  his  sad  end?  I  noticed  this  expression  par- 
ticularly on  the  evening  of  the  assassination  and  saw 
him  frequently  cover  his  face  with  both  hands  as  if 
busily  engaged  in  thought.  Of  course  this  might  not 
have  had  any  peculiar  significance,  yet  when  thinking  of 
the  later  events  of  that  horrid  night,  such  little  acts 
appear  magnified  and  imbued  with  a  deeper  meaning. 
He  was  a  loving  husband  and  father  and  one  of  the  best 
men  that  ever  lived,  and  when  I  think  of  his  death 
there  comes  over  me  a  feeling  of  personal  loss.  Of  course 
I  could  not  be  expected  to  be  acquainted  with  him — I 
aspired  to  no  such  honor — but  I  had  seen  him  often,  and 
have  taken  him  by  the  hand  more  than  once.  I  heard 
him,  too,  deliver  the  inaugural  address  the  fourth  of 
March  last,  when  he  stood  high  on  the  east  front  of  the 
Capitol  and  looked,  with  his  fatherly  smile  and  beaming 
spectacles  like  a  real  pater  familias,  and  spoke  words  of 
gentleness  and  forebearance  to  "our  misguided  Southern 
brethren"  such  as  they  never  deserved.  I  heard  him  too 
only  a  week  before  he  died,  when  he  stood  at  an  unper 
window  in  the  "White  House"  and  enunciated  his  views 
on  the  "Reconstruction"  question. 

He  spoke  too  forgivingly,  as  I  thought,  and  that  is 
what  gives  me  resignation  now.  I  think  it  "all  for  the 
best,"  and  while  I  mourn  the  national  loss  as  anyone,  I 
yet  think  we  should  rejoice  that  now  the  Rebel  chiefs 
will  receive  justice  instead  of  mercy.  The  South  will 
find  to  its  cost  that  the  wrong  man  has  been  killed  and 
wi'l  rue  the  day  that  Abraham  Lincoln  died  and  Andreie 
Johnson  became  president.  To  use  an  homely  expression, 
the  Southern  people  have  "jumped  out  of  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire."  I  have  seen  and  heard  President  Johnson 
and  I  am  convinced  he  is  the  "right  man  in  the  ritrht 
place"  and  when  he  said  "the  leaders  (of  the  Rebellion) 
I  would  hang,"  I  know  that  he  meant  it  and  will  do  it, 
if  ever  he  catches  them. 
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This  print  was  published  by  E.  B.  &  E.  C.  Kellogg.  245 
Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  shortly  after  the  assassina- 
tion. 
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Abe  Never  Won  on  Looks 


By  Roy  P.   Stewart 

People  like  Carl  Sandburg 
have  spent  a  lifetime  study- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln  and 
writing  about  him,  so  our 
little  tribute  to  his  memory 
is  like  a  grain  of  sand  on 
the  seashore,  this  February 
12. 

Perhaps  no  other  Ameri- 
can has  been  so  widely 
known  through  inclusion  of 
other  countries'  textbooks, 
than  the  man  from  Sanga- 
mon County,  which  is  hard 
to  understand  if  you're  try- 
ing to  weigh  that  record 
against  material  successes. 

He  was  a  better  politician 
than  statesman.  As  a  poli- 
tician he  can  be  excused  for 


being  on  several  sides  of  a 
question  most  of  the  time. 
As  every  schoolboy  knows, 
Abe  was  a  good  student  him- 
self, although  he  got  out  of 
hoeing  corn  that  way  some- 
times. 

Certainly     Lincoln     never 

won  an  office  because  of  his 
looks.  Even  Mary  Todd  re- 
minded her  friends  that  he 
was  not  pretty.  But  she  said 
he  was  going  places  in  poli- 
tics and  that's  why  she  mar- 
ried him.  Abe  was  not  so 
sure  about  this  marrying 
business  —  he  postponed  the 
wedding  at  least  once  be- 
cause he  thought  he  was 
making  a  mistake. 
If  you  want   to   be    senti- 
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mental  you  could  say  he 
was  still  pining  over  Ann 
Rutledge  —  but  even  Sand- 
burg can't  swear  to  that. 

Lincoln  never  hesitated  to 
buck  popular  opinion.  You 
might  call  that  a  mark  of 
greatness.  It  cost  him  a  seat 


in  congress,  when  folks 
thought  fighting  Mexico  was 
like  spending  an  entertain- 
ing weekend  in  the  country, 
and  he  let  Mary  talk  him 
out  of  being  governor  of  Ore- 


gon territory  as  a  consola- 
tion prize. 

Selecting  U.  S.  Grant  to 
command  the  army  was 
hardly  a  popular  choice. 
Lincoln  had  fired  four  gen- 
erals before  he  got  around 
to  Grant.  The  professionals 
still  were  mad  at  this  slop- 
pily dressed  character,  who 
had  been  drummed  out  of 
the  western  army  in  dis- 
grace, and  was  elected  cap- 
tain of  a  volunteer  company 
to  get  in  the  fight. 

Lincoln  saw  things  the 
brass  hats  didn't  see.  At 
least  he  had  found  himself  a 
fighting  man  who  didn't  get 
the  jitters  over  imaginary 
forces,  like  McClelland  did, 
or  be  a  parade  ground  gen- 
eral. 

Lincoln  knew  he  would 
have  trouble  with  Stanton 
but  he  made  him  secretary 
of  war  because  he  thought 
Stanton  would  handle  the 
job.  Later  events  almost 
gave  that  individual  a 
chance  to  wreck  the  country 
but  Abe  could  not  have  for- 
seen  that  eventuality.  The 
fact  Stanton  called  him  "the 
original  gorilla"  didn't  both- 
jer  Abe.  He'd  heard  worse 
things  than  that. 

One    reason    Lincoln    was 

able  to  do  many  things  that 
turned  out  later  to  be  right, 
was  that  he  never  got  too 
close  to  any  advisors,  or 
even  friends.  That  kept  his 
hands  untied. 

He  bent  the  constitution 
all  over  the  place,  like  sus- 
pending the  right  of  habeas 
corpus  during  the  war,  but 
since  he'  seemed  at  last  to 
have  saved  both  constitution 
and  country,  history  for- 
gives him  for  that  kind  of 
lapse. 

That  droll  humor  was  one 
of  Abe's  saving  graces.  No 
doubt  it  helped  him  greatly 
because  the  man  really  had 
troubles.  Not  just  those  of 
office,  but  personally,  too. 
His  three  brothers-in-law 
were  killed  on  the  other 
side,  he  lost  a  son  and  his 
wife  had   mental   problems. 
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If  Lincoln 
Had  Grown  Old 

If  Booth  had  missed  and  Lincoln 
had  finished  out  his  second  term  and 
retired  in  Springfield,  to  practice  a 
little  law  and  probably  make  a  tour 
of  Europe  with  Mary,  what  would  he 
have  looked  like  as  an  elder  states- 
man? 

Students  who  have  made  a  study  of 
Lincoln  photographs  ranging  from 
age  37  (1846)  to  age  56  (1865)  have 
long  been  baffled  by  a  desire  to  know 
how  Lincoln  looked  as  a  boy,  youth 
and   elderly  man. 

In  regard  to  Lincoln  the  youth,  we 
must  be  content  with  the  idealistic 
pictures  drawn  by  artists,  and  the 
busts  and  statues  carved  by  sculptors. 
However,  in  the  person  of  Charles 
Edwin  Bull,  a  Lincoln  impersonator 
grown  old,  we  can  capture  something 
of  the  appearance  and  physique  of 
Lincoln  if  he  had  lived  to  the  age 
of  90. 

Judge  Bull  was  born  in  a  log  cabin 
at  Bull's  Spring,  Texas,  90  years  ago 
and  he  spent  the  first  twenty  years 
of  his  life  as  Lincoln  did.  He  split 
logs  for  fences,  helped  clear  land  for 
the  farm,  and  took  bags  of  grain  to 
the  grist  mill  on  the  back  of  a  pony. 
Eventually,  he  attained  the  height  of 
six  feet  four  inches  and  weighed  185 
pounds. 

When  young  Bull  went  to  school, 
he  was  teased  by  the  other  pupils  who 
said  that  he  was  "as  homely  as  Abe 
Lincoln."  As  the  youth  grew  older, 
the  remarkable  resemblance  became 
more  and  more  pronounced.  Eventu- 
ally, Bull  played  the  role  of  Lincoln  in 
the  films  "The  Iron  Horse"  and  "The 
Heart  of  Maryland." 

Working  his  way  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada,  Bull  took  up  law 
and  became  a  judge  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  at  Reno  for  three  years. 
Unlike  Lincoln,  he  was  forever  after- 
wards called  "Judge."  Because  of  his 
resemblance  to  Lincoln,  Bull  became 
active  in  assisting  in  drives  for  funds 
during  World  War  I,  and  meanwhile 


From   the   Lincoln   National  Life  Foundation 
Charles   E.   Bull   who  reached   his   90th   birthday  on   February   26.    1971. 
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Charles  E.   Bull   at  age   74   in   1955. 


he  gained  a  national  reputation  as  a 
Lincoln   impersonator. 

At  the  "Century  of  Progress" 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago  (1933-34)  he 
appeared  in  Lincoln  attire  at  the  Ann 
Rutledge  Tavern  and  gave  autographs 
to  thousands  of  visitors.  He  also  per- 
formed as  Lincoln  on  the  stage  and 
went  on  tours  appearing  in  hundreds 
of  high  schools  and  colleges  through- 
out the  country. 

Judge  Bull  always  wore  a  beard 
like  the  Sixteenth  President's,  and 
his  hair  and  dress  resembled  Lincoln's 
in  every  detail.  He  once  made  the 
statement,  "I  am  proud  of  the  physi- 
cal resemblance  which  nature  gave 
me,  but  I  never  'aped'  the  man;  I 
have  never  paraded  the  hat,  coat  and 
shawl  unless  in  character  on  stage  or 
in  parades." 

Having  enjoyed  an  interesting  and 
worthwhile  career,  Judge  Bull  lives 
quietly  at  his  home  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  reminiscing  over  events 
in  his  past  and  looking  like  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  have  looked  if  he  had 
reached  his  ninetieth  birthday  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

John  G.  Nicolay  — 
Inventor 

It  is  generally  known,  at  least 
among  Lincoln  students,  that  the 
Sixteenth  President  was  an  inventor. 
Lincoln's  Patent  No.  6469  bears  the 
title  "Improved  method  of  lifting 
vessels  over  shoals."  The  patent  is 
dated  May  22,  1849  (See  Lincoln  Lore 
No.  1439,  January,  1958).  However, 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  Lin- 
coln's private  secretary,  John  G. 
Nicolay,  was  also  an  inventor. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  "Patenting 
inventions  was  the  principal  luxury 
(Nicolay)  allowed  himself  through- 
out his  life."  According  to  his 
daughter,     Helen     Nicolay,    Lincoln's 


Secretary  —  A  Biography  of  John  G. 
Nicolay,  Longman's,  Green  and  Co., 
1949,  he  obtained  five  patents:  "The 
rotary  press  in  1852;  a  shot  pouch  in 
1864;  an  ingenious  window  catch  in 
1870;  an  exercising  machine  in  1878; 
and,  in  1891,  a  folding  camp  stool 
..."  Some  of  these  patents  will  be 
discussed  in  this  short  article. 

Miscellaneous  notes  to  be  found  in 
the  remnant  of  Nicolay  material, 
which  the  Foundation  acquired  in 
1957,  indicate  that  Nicolay  spent  con- 
siderable time  on  a  machine  to  fold 
sheets  of  paper,  on  a  springboard 
buggy,  on  an  adjustable  division  for 
book  shelves,  and  on  a  reading  desk. 
However,  these  devices  were  not 
patented. 

Among  Nicolay's  earliest  papers  is 
a  letter  from  Harper's  (probably 
Harper's  Weekly)  indicating  that  he 
had  contrived  a  machine  for  folding 
sheets  of  paper.  The  publisher  re- 
quested that  he  send  his  machine  for 
examination  as  they  had  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  their  printing  establish- 
ment, and  would  like  such  an  aid,  if 
efficient,  and,  "not  too  expensive." 
Apparently  the  paper  folder  did  not 
go  beyond  the  drawing  boards. 

The  inventor  also  worked  on  a 
rotary  printing  press  for  four  years, 
and  built  a  model  out  of  material  not 
well  suited  for  the  purpose.  It  seems 
that  one  important  part  was  whittled 
from  a  pine  board,  which  should  have 
been  metal  rather  than  wood.  How- 
ever, the  model  worked.  It  was  called 
"Nicolay's  Rotary  Cone  Printing 
Press". 

In  the  year  1852  Nicolay  left  Pitts- 
field  (Pike  County).  Illinois  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  visit  the  Patent 
Office.  His  model  must  have  attracted 
some  attention  because  on  August 
18th,  the  National  Intcllinpcncer 
mentioned  Nicolay  (the  first  time  his 
name   appeared   under   a    Washington 
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PHYSICAL  APPEARANCE 


There  is  much  interest  in  comparing  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  Presidents  at  the  time  when  they  were  inaugurated  or  assumed 
office. 

As  contemporary  reports  vary  and  as  writers  interpret  according  to 
their  own  impressions,  many  conflicting  reports  exist.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a  Republican  President  by  a  Democrat  may  differ  from  one 
by  a  Republican,  and  even  without  bias  due  to  politics,  personal 
appraisals  by  different  people  may  vary. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  known  characteristics: 

Washington 

Height,  6  feet  2  inches;  weight,  175  pounds;  brown  sandy  hair, 
powdered,  under  powdered  wig;  blue  eyes,  high  brow,  scar  on 
left  cheek,  black  mole  under  right  ear,  pock-marked  on  nose  and 
cheeks;  strongly  pointed  chin;  false  teeth;  powerful  physique; 
broad  sloping  shoulders. 

J.  Adams 

Height,  5  feet  7  inches;  corpulent;  bald;  expanded  eyebrows. 

Jefferson 

Height,  6  feet  2/4  inches;  sandy,  reddish  hair;  prominent  cheek- 
bones and  chin;  large  hands  and  feet. 

Madison 

Height,  5  feet  4  inches  (smallest  President  in  stature),  weight, 
about  100  pounds;  blond  hair;  blue  eyes;  weak  speaking  voice. 

Monroe 

Height,  6  feet,  rugged  physique,  blue-gray  eyes;  well  shaped  nose, 
broad  forehead;  stooped  shoulders. 

J.  Q.  Adams 

Height,  5  feet  7  inches;  bald. 

Jackson 

Height,  6  feet  1  inch;  thin;  weight,  140  pounds;  bushy  iron-gray 
hair,  brushed  high  above  forehead;  clear,  dark  blue  eyes;  promi- 
nent eyebrows. 

Van  Buren 

Height,  5  feet  6  inches;  small,  erect,  slender;  red  and  graying  hair, 
bald  spot;  deep  wrinkles. 

W.  H.  Harrison 

Height,  5  feet  8  inches;  long,  thin  face,  irregular  features. 

Tyler 

Height,  6  feet;  thin;  light  brown  hair;  blue  eyes;  light  com- 
plexion; high-bridged  nose. 

Polk 

Height,  5  feet  8  inches;  nearly  white  hair,  worn  long;  sharp  gray 
eyes;  high  forehead;  thin,  angular  brow. 

Taylor 

Height,  5  feet  8  inches;  weight,  170  pounds;  black  hair;  gray 
eyes,  squint;  ruddy  complexion;  short  legs  in  proportion  to  body. 

Fillmore 

Height,  5  feet  9  inches;  finely  proportioned  body;  thin,  grayish 
hair;  blue  eyes;  light  complexion;  smooth  forehead;  well- 
developed  chest. 

Pierce 

Height,  5  feet  10  inches;  erect  bearing;  penetrating  dark  gray 
eyes;  small  but  strong  features;  stiff  military  carriage. 

Buchanan 

Height,  6  feet;  imperfect  vision;  light  complexion;  protruding 
chin;  short  neck;  muscular  appearance. 

Lincoln 

Height,  6  feet  4  inches  (tallest  President);  weight,  180  pounds; 
beard;  black  hair;  gray  eyes. 

A. Johnson 

Height,  5  feet  10  inches;  stocky;  brown  hair,  worn  long;  light 
eyes;  high  forehead. 

Grant 

Height,  5  feet  814  inches;  beard;  square,  straight  brows;  large 
head;  heavy  nostrils;  firm-set  mouth. 

Hayes 

Height,  5  feet  814  inches;  weight,  170  pounds;  dark  brown  hair; 
sandy  red  beard;  deeply  set  blue  eyes;  large  head,  high  forehead, 
straight  nose,  circling  brows;  mild  but  very  audible  voice. 


Garfield 

Height,  6  feet;  light  brown,  graying  hair,  receding  hair  line;  beard; 
blue  eyes;  large  head,  high  forehead;  strong  frame,  broad 
shoulders;  left-handed. 

Arthur 

Height,  6  feet  2  inches;  full  side  whiskers  and  mustache;  hand- 
some appearance,  well-proportioned  body. 

Cleveland 

Height,  5  feet  11  inches;  weight,  260  pounds,  corpulent;  graying 
hair,  growing  bald;  heavy,  drooping  mustache;  short  neck. 

B.  Harrison 

Height,  5  feet  6  inches;  blond,  graying  hair;  full  beard;  small, 
bright  blue  eyes;  short  neck;  short  legs. 

McKinley 

Height,  5  feet  7  inches;  high  forehead,  receding  hair  line;  promi- 
nent chin;  broad  forehead. 

T.  Roosevelt 

Height,  5  feet  10  inches;  pince-nez  eyeglasses  with  thick  lenses, 
prominent  teeth;  bushy  eyebrows;  drooping  mustache;  high 
voice. 

Taft 

Height,  6  feet;  huge  frame;  weight,  300-332  pounds;  deep-set 
eyes;  ruddy  complexion;  turned-up  mustache. 

Wilson 

Height,  5  feet  11  inches;  weight,  170  pounds;  eyeglasses;  clean- 
cut,  ascetic  face. 

Harding 

Height,  6  feet;  high  forehead;  graying  hair;  bushy  eyebrows. 

Coolidge 

Height,  5  feet  10  inches;  large,  clear  forehead;  thin  nose;  tightly 
set  lips. 

Hoover 

Height,  5  feet  1 1  inches;  square-faced;  ruddy  complexion. 

F.  D.  Roosevelt 

Height,  6  feet  2  inches;  weight,  188  pounds;  high  forehead; 
graying  hair;  occasionally  wore  eyeglasses;  wore  braces  on  his 
legs. 

Truman 

Height,  5  feet  9  inches;  weight,  167  pounds;  receding  steel  gray 
hair,  parted  on  left;  hazel  eyes;  eyeglasses  with  thick  lenses. 

Eisenhower 

Height,  5  feet  1014  inches;  weight,  168-173  pounds;  bald,  with 
fringe  of  sandy,  graying  hair;  blue  eyes;  ruddy  complexion; 
engaging  smile. 

Kennedy 

Height,  6  feet;  weight,  170-175  pounds;  dark  red  hair;  handsome 
appearance. 

L.  B. Johnson 

Height,  6  feet  3  inches;  weight,  200  pounds;  eyeglasses  occa- 
sionally. 

Nixon 

Height,  5  feet  1172  inches;  receding  hair  line;  bushy  eyebrows; 
upswept  nose;  jutting  jaw. 

From:   Facts  About  The  Presidents  (3rd  Edition)  1974 
By:         Joseph  Nathan  Kane 

Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr. 

Ford  is  more  than  6  feet  tall,  and  he  maintains  the  sharp,  erect 
bearing  and  broad  shoulders  of  a  former  athlete.  Even  at  61,  he 
keeps  his  weight  at  203  only  4  pounds  over  his  football  playing 
weight  of  40  years  ago.  He  has  deep  blue  eyes  and  thinning, 
graying,  blond  hair.  His  nose,  according  to  a  veteran  Grand 
Rapids  reporter,  was  "obviously  damaged  on  the  football  field". 
His  admirers  claim  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  Ford  and 
George  Washington. 

From :    The  People's  Almanac  ( 1 975) 
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LINCOLN? 


His  name  can  be  heard  on  politicians '  lips,  but  the  man 
and  his  times  are  being  lost  to  Americans  today 
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very  new  generation  of  Americans 
needs  to  get  in  touch  with  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  is  the  most  written  about 
figure  in  American  history  and  the 
most  mysterious;  the  most  familiar  of  faces 
and  the  most  evanescent  in  spirit.  Endlessly 
invoked  by  politicians,  he  is  "the  great  Ameri- 
can story,"  in  the  words  of  a  moving  docu- 
mentary scheduled  for  four  hours  of  network 
prime  time  later  this  year.  Our  other  Rush- 
more-size  leaders  had  political  careers  that 
spanned  decades;  Lincoln  occupied  center 
stage  for  only  a  half-dozen  years,  from  his  fa- 
mous debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas  in 
late  1858  to  his  assassination  in  April  1865. 
Yet  he  was  the  most  severely  tested  of  our 
leaders,  the  most  ravaged  by  time  and  care,  as 
he  held  the  nation  to  his  principles,  from  Illi- 
nois prairie  towns  to  battlefields  where 
600,000  Americans  — he  insisted  that  the  Con- 
federates always  were,  and  must  remain, 
Americans  — met  their  deaths. 

"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away,"  he  said  at  his  second  inaugural,  42 
days  before  his  death.  "Yet,  if  God  wills  that  it 
corttinue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondsman's  250  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall 
be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
by  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  by 
the  sword,  as  was  said  3,000  years  ago,  so  still  it 
must  be  said,  'the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.'  " 

The  resonance  of  Lincoln's  life  and  princi- 
ples changes  over  time,  however.  A  half  centu- 
ry ago,  as  Americans  faced  the  prospect  of 
fighting  another  great  war,  Lincoln  was  a  more 
familiar  figure.  Millions  of  Americans  had  liv- 
ing memories  of  the  war  — Harry  Truman's 


mother  remembered  when  Union  troops  burst 
into  her  farmhouse  — and  the  flames  of  pas- 
sion aroused  by  that  war  still  burned.  A  1930s 
joint  reunion  of  Civil  War  veterans  almost 
broke  up  because  the  men  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  could  not  abide  the  Confeder- 
ates displaying  the  Stars  and  Bars.  It  was  easy 
in  that  era  to  imagine  living  in  Lincoln's  day. 
for  much  of  the  technology  of  1860  — steam 
rail,  the  telegraph,  black-and-white  photo- 
graphs—was still  familiar,  much  more  so  than 
the  everyday  life  of  the  Founders  was  to  Lin- 
coln's contemporaries. 

Character  issue.  The  moral  basis  of  Lin- 
coln's politics  was  familiar  then,  too.  He  was 
an  upwardly  mobile  striver  in  times  bursting 
with  economic  energy  and  a  gloomy,  intro- 
spective philosopher  in  a  culture  fragrant  with 
romantic  literature.  Lincoln  was  both  a  wilj 
political  operator  and  a  stern  moralizer.  The 
key  decision  of  his  political  career  was  made 
on  moral  principle.  In  1858,  national  Republi- 
can leaders  wanted  to  leave  Douglas  unop- 
posed for  re-election  to  the  Senate.  Lincoln, 
insisting  that  slavery  was  wrong  and  that 
Douglas's  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  which  would 
allow  slavery  in  new  territories,  must  be  op- 
posed, ran  and  pressed  Douglas  into  their  de- 
bates. Yet  Lincoln  always  acknowledged  that 
principle  must  be  pursued  within  practical 
limits  imposed  by  law  and  public  opinion:  He 
supported  the  fugitive-slave  law  and  confessed 
he  had  no  idea  how  to  abolish  slaver)  even  if 
he  had  the  power.  In  the  end.  he  recognized 
that  assertion  of  principle  might  require  force 
and  violence.  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand,"  he  said  in  1858.  A  year  later,  as 
the  abolitionist  John  Brown  was  hanged.  Lin- 
coln told  Southerners  that  if  thev  rebelled,  it 
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"will  be  our  duty  to  deal  with  you  as  old 
John  Brown  has  been  dealt  with." 

Today,  the  passions  aroused  by  the 
Civil  War  are  mostly  extinguished.  The 
war  is  an  object  of  interest,  not  ardor. 
The  civil-rights  revolution  of  the  1960s 
has  replaced  the  war  of  the  1860s  as  the 
event  determining  the  place  of  blacks  in 
American  life.  Our  everyday  technolo- 
gy—airplanes, long-distance  telephone 
and  fax,  television  — has  made  Lincoln's 
time,  and  even  FDR's,  remote  to  us. 

Principled  pragmatism.  Even  more  dis- 
tant is  Lincoln's  insistence,  as  historian 
Harry  Jaffa  puts  it,  that  democracy  must 
be  based  not  just  on  "mere  opinion"  but 
on  a  "moral  purpose."  In  a  situation 
with  no  precedent,  through  events  of  the 
greatest  horror,  with  almost  no  truly 
faithful  allies,  Lincoln  never  lost  sight  of 
his  principles  and  showed  astonishing 
political  skills  — maneuvering  the  rebels 
into  firing  the  first  shot,  holding  Border 
States  in  the  Union  and  then  freeing  the 
slaves,  choosing  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman  to  lead  his  armies  and  manipu- 
lating political  allies.  Today's  politicians, 
with  their  hair-trigger  responsiveness  to 
conflicting  public  demands  and  their  is- 
sues carved  into  24-hour  news  cycles,  of- 
ten seem  unable  to  master  Lincoln's 
principled  pragmatism.  They  and  the 
voters  they  represent  have  lost  the  toler- 
ance always  needed  in  a  democracy  for 
the  tension  between  the  moral  princi- 
ples for  which  it  must  stand  and  the 
practical  realities  it  must  respect.  Half  a 
century  ago,  the  American  people  and 
their  leaders  had  confidence  their  coun- 
try stood  for  great  moral  principles  even 
as  they  understood  its  government  must 
compromise  with  tawdry  practical  reali- 
ties. In  the  turmoil  of  the  1960s,  that 
confidence  seemed  to  vanish,  along  with 
much  of  our  knack  for  practical  politics; 
no  leader,  save  for  a  while  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, has  really  recovered  either  one. 

Lincoln,  who  persevered  when  those 
principles  and  realities  led  to  war,  teach- 
es a  final  lesson:  that  in  a  tragic  world  we 
must  have  an  energetic  sympathy  for  ev- 
eryone. After  the  searing  words  of  the 
second  inaugural  comes  its,  and  almost 
Lincoln's,  last  sentence:  "With  malice  to- 
ward none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firm- 
ness in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  right  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work 
we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan, 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves, 
and  with  all  nations." 

By  Michael  Barone 
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■  Cleanshaven  until  he  ran 
for  president,  Lincoln  grew 
whiskers  late  in  1860 
(above,  center)  and  liked  his 
new  dignified  look.  But  un- 
like today's  politicians,  he 
never  gathered  his  whole 
family  for  a  portrait,  never 
posed  with  his  wife  and  was 
photographed  only  with  his 
youngest  son,  Tad.  Lincoln 
spoiled  his  children  shame- 
lessly and  was  crushed  when 
his  middle  son,  Willie,  died 
from  typhoid  early  in  1862. 
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The  Furrows 
of  his  face 

The  outsize  cars  and  nose.  I  he  dark 
beard.  The  somber  eyes  and  shag- 
gy eyebrows.  The  mouth  set  with 
determination  and  the  skin  weathered 
by  prairie  wind  and  political  worn.  His- 
tory has  known  no  lace  more  famous 
"ooking  out  from  Mount  Rushmore, 
from  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  from  mil- 
ions  of  1-cent  coins  and  $5  bills.  Nature- 
struck  the  icon,  politics  embellished  it 
and  the  nascent  art  of  photograph)  en- 
shrined the  image  forevermore. 

A  crucial  enhancement  came  just  be- 
fore Lincoln's  election  to  the  presidency 
in  1860.  An  11-year-old  girl  wrote  to  the 
beardless  candidate  urging  that  he  grow 
whiskers  ("You  would  look  a  great  deal 
better  for  your  face  is  so  thin").  Lincoln 
was  so  pleased  that  for  years  he  carried 
"ittle  Grace  Bedell's  letter  in  his  pocket. 
No  cannier  advice  was  ever  given  a  poli- 
tician. Though  the  press  teased  him  (one- 
paper  quoted  a  "cockney"  as  saying  Lin- 
coln was  "a-puttin"  on  'airs"),  whiskers 
gave  him  a  new  mien  of  moral  authoritj . 
Theframers.  Mathew  Brady  and  others 
took  some  120  pictures  of  the  president, 
making  him  the  most  photographed  man 
of  hisera.  He  wasoftcn  posed  in  postures 
of  stony  contemplation,  his  head  high,  his 
big  paws  at  rest,  a  lion  in  regal  repose. 
Convention  dictated  such  for  statesmen. 
So  did  wet-plate  photography.  The  end- 
less exposure  time  — up  to  a  minute  — 
induced  premature  rigor  mortis  in  sub- 
jects, discouraging  smiles  or  other  dis- 
plays of  spontaneity. 

The  still  camera  caught  the  gravity  of 
Lincoln,  freezing  the  image  for  eternity. 
Yet  it  did  not  — could  not  — capture  his 
earthy  animation,  a  quality  widel)  re- 
marked by  those  who  saw  him  in  the 
flesh.  "Graphic  art  was  powerless." 
wrote  his  secretary.  John  Nicolay,  "be- 
fore a  face  that  moved  through  a  thou- 
sand delicate  gradations  of  line,  contour. 
light,  and  shade,  sparkle  of  the  eye  and 
curve  of  the  lip.  in  the  long  gamut  o( 
expression  from  grave  to  ga\  and  back 
again  from  the  rollicking  jollitj  of  laugh- 
ter to  that  serious,  faraway  look  w  ith  pro- 
phetic intuitions.'"  Lincoln  was  much  loo 
homely  ever  to  have  succeeded  in  politics 
in  the  television  age.  it  is  sometimes  said. 
And  said  wrongly.  I  low  television  would 
have  loved  that  magnetic,  mobile  mug. 
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■  It  is  early  1865  and  the  Union  Army  is  winning  the  war.  But  Abraham  Lincoln 
never  really  needed  good  news  to  crack  a  smile.  Even  in  periods  of  great  stress, 
he  laughed  often,  sometimes  boisterously,  although  his  fabled  mirth  could  not  be 
adequately  captured  by  the  posed,  long-exposure  photography  of  the  day. 


The  Echo  of 
his  laughter 

The  commander  in  chief  was  also 
the  storyteller  in  chief,  the  quip- 
ster  in  chief,  a  country  ham  that 
couldn't  be  cured.  Lincoln  joked  more 
than  any  president  before  or  since  and 
did  it  at  a  time  when  statesmen  were 
expected  to  be  as  solemn  as  churchwar- 
dens. "I  laugh  because  I  must  not 
weep  — that's  all,  that's  all,"  he  once 
said.  Indeed,  jokes  drove  the  demons  of 
melancholy  back  into  the  hidy-holes  of 
his  mind.  Yet  Lincoln's  wit  was  more 
than  a  suit  of  mail  against  despair.  One 
minute  it  was  a  feather  duster  tickling 
friends,  another  minute  a  velvet-tipped 
lance  pricking  foes,  as  when  he  pro- 
nounced Stephen  A.  Douglas's  argu- 
ments as  thin  as  a  homeopathic  soup 
"made  by  boiling  the  shadow  of  a  pigeon 
that  had  starved  to  death." 

Lines  like  that  smacked  of  the  lathe. 
Others  sprang  from  his  lips  in  an  inspired 
instant.  Hearing  that  a  senator's  brother- 
in-law  was  in  trouble  for  peeping  over  a 
transom  at  a  disrobing  mademoiselle, 
Lincoln  averred  that  the  cad  "should  be 
elevated  to  the  peerage."  Introduced  to 
an  Indian  named  Crying  Water,  Lincoln 
couldn't  help  remembering  his  earlier 
visit  with  a  certain  Minnehaha  (Laugh- 
ing Water)  and  couldn't  help  asking,  "I 
suppose  your  name  is  Minneboohoo." 
As  another  might  walk  a  dog  for  recrea- 
tion, Lincoln  walked  his  wit. 

Skunk  work.  Not  least,  the  16th  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  wrote  the 
book  on  the  political  uses  of  humor,  used 
jokes  as  exercises  in  evasion.  Delegations 
often  came  to  the  White  House  with  de- 
mands or  questions  Lincoln  had  no  wish 
to  hear.  He  would  recite  his  stories  with 
gusto,  scratching  his  elbows  and  guffaw- 
ing loudly  as  the  punch  lines  neared. 
Soon  the  visitors  were  out  the  door  of  the 
White  House,  still  laughing  at  good  old 
Abe,  happy  to  have  seen  him  even  if 
somehow  they  had  never  managed  to 
bring  up  the  topic  taxing  their  minds. 
Once,  when  Lincoln  fired  a  cabinet  mem- 
ber, some  senators  pressed  him  to  cashier 
the  whole  cabinet.  That  reminded  the 
president  of  a  farmer  who  confronted 
seven  skunks.  "I  took  aim,"  the  farmer 
said,  "blazed  away,  killed  one,  and  he 
raised  such  a  fearful  smell  that  I  conclud- 
ed it  was  best  to  let  the  other  six  go." 
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The  whisper 

OF  HIS  AX 


"F 


our  score  and  seven  years  ago. 
Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  a 

little  longer  than  two  minutes 
at  Gettysburg,  50  minutes  less  than  Bill 
Clinton  at  the  Democratic  convention 
in  New  York,  52  minutes  less  than 
George  Bush  in  Houston.  Even  more 
than  our  own  age,  the  19th  century  wal- 
lowed in  prolixity,  yet  Lincoln  labored 
long  to  keep  his  speeches  short.  His  sec- 
ond inaugural  address  contained  a  mere 
700  words,  about  as  many  as  a  syndicat- 
ed newspaper  column.  Still,  for  all  his 
pithiness,  the  totality  of  his  collected 
writings  is  anything  but  scant.  Shake- 
speare's legacy  amounts  to  1  million 
words;  Lincoln's  bulks  much  larger. 

Myth  teaches  that  Lincoln  scribbled 
his  272-word  Gettysburg  masterpiece 
on  the  back  of  an  envelope  during  the 
train  trip  from  Washington,  the  death- 
less phrases  fairly  leaping  forth.  In  fact, 
Lincoln  wrote  a  large  part  of  the  mes- 
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■  In  the  only  photo  of  him  at  Gettysburg,  as  he  awaits  his  turn  to  speak, 
Lincoln  is  merely  a  face  in  the  crowd.  Invited  there  to  make  a  "few  appro- 
priate remarks"  to  consecrate  the  battlefield,  he  redefined  the  national 
purpose  in  10  swift  sentences.  He  finished  before  some  knew  he  had  be- 
gun—and before  a  photographer  could  capture  the  moment  itself. 


sage  on  White  House  stationery  before 
leaving  for  the  Pennsylvania  battlefield, 
after  almost  surely  brooding  about  it  for 
weeks.  He  was  not  one  to  seek  inspira- 
tion in  a  wide  array  of  sources;  he  read 
newspapers,  the  Bible  and  the  Bard  (es- 
pecially "Macbeth,"  "Hamlet"  and 
"Richard  III")  but  surprisingly  little  else 
for  a  man  revered  today  as  an  intellectu- 
al giant.  When  Lincoln  put  on  his  wire- 


rimmed  spectacles  and  wrote  speeches, 
proclamations  or  letters,  he  was  com- 
municating with  himself  as  much  as  am  - 
one.  thinking  with  the  nib  of  his  pen. 
discovering  the  path  of  logic.  As  a 
youth,  he  split  logs  with  a  single  well- 
aimed  blow  from  his  ax.  Later  in  life, 
the  sharp  edge  of  his  prose  found  its 
mark  just  as  efficiently,  laying  the  truth 
bare  with  poetic,  resounding  whacks. 
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The  power 
of  his  mind 

Presidents  today  are  .so  layered 
with  policy  wonks,  pulse  takers, 
public-relations  smoothies  and 
other  White  House  bureaucrats  that  it 
is  easy  to  forget  it  was  not  always  thus. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  mirabile  dictu,  never 
had  more  than  three  clerks  on  his 
White  House  payroll  to  help  him  as  he 
won  the  Civil  War,  secured  the  future 
of  freedom  in  the  world  and  dealt  with 
sundry  other  matters.  True,  Lincoln  had 
no  vast  federal  bureaucracy  to  manage. 
He  had  the  next  worst  thing,  a  cabinet 
of  prickly,  independent  men  full  of  ad- 
vice—much of  it  unsolicited  — and  serv- 
ing a  variety  of  agendas,  theirs  and  his. 
If  his  external  resources  for  meeting  the 


challenge  were  meager,  his  internal  re- 
sources were  demonstrably  ample. 

"The  shop,"  as  Lincoln  called  it,  was 
on  the  second  floor  just  down  the  hall 
from  the  first  family's  bedrooms.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  reception  area,  rooms  for  his 
private  secretaries  and  his  own  office, 
which  doubled  as  cabinet  room.  Here, 
twice  a  week,  Lincoln  also  took  what  he 
called  his  "public-opinion  baths,"  allow- 
ing almost  any  citizen,  wartime  or  no,  to 
wait  his  turn  and  claim  his  moment  with 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  land.  Partisans 
came  to  plead  for  federal  posts,  relatives 
to  beg  mercy  for  condemned  men,  cru- 
saders to  petition  for  causes.  Some  peo- 
ple came  just  to  shake  the  president's 
hand,  to  take  his  measure  (6  feet,  4  inch- 
es). When  the  throng  was  shooed  out, 
Lincoln  sank  into  a  horsehair  swivel  chair 
and  worked  on  documents  plucked  from 
the  alphabetized  pigeonholes  in  his  high 
postmaster's  desk.  Or  he  slipped  over  to 
the  War  Department  to  read  cables.  At 
crucial  junctures,  he  shot  off  queries  to 


generals  and  paced  as  he  awaited  replies, 
his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back. 

Lincoln  knew  how  to  delegate.  Need 
be,  he  also  knew  how  to  intrude.  Because 
most  of  his  generals  hated  change,  espe- 
cially technological  change,  he  acted  as 
his  own  R&D  chief,  quizzing  inventors 
and  ordering  purchases  of  repeating  ri- 
fles, the  first  machine  gun,  mortars,  an 
explosive  bullet  and  other  new  arms.  At 
times  a  tall,  stooped  figure,  sans  stove- 
pipe hat,  was  glimpsed  testing  weapons 
on  or  near  the  White  House  grounds. 

In  making  important  decisions,  Lin- 
coln the  president,  like  Lincoln  the  law- 
yer, relied  less  on  experts  or  books  or 
reports  than  on  his  own  intuition,  which 
could  be  agonizingly  slow  in  rendering  its 
verdicts.  Blocking  out  the  hubbub 
around  him,  he  withdrew  into  the  jury 
room  of  the  concentrated  mind.  When  he 
re-emerged,  a  resolve  would  have 
formed,  a  resolve  not  easily  shaken.     ■ 

Text  by  Gerald  Parshall 


ALEXANDER  GARDNER 


ALEXANDER  GARDNER  FOR  MATHEW  8RADY 


■  Lincoln  with  secretaries  John 
Nicolay  and  John  Hay  (left)  and 
with  George  McClellan.  Before 
going  to  Antietam,  he  tele- 
graphed that  the  two  would  be 
photographed  "if  we  can  sit  still 
long  enough.  I  feel  General  M 
should  have  no  problem  — 
but  I  may  sway  in  the  breeze  a 
bit."  Lincoln  is  indeed  blurred  — 
apparently  from  swaying. 
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Harlan  describes  Lincoln 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  unusually  tall  man  though  he  did  not  seem  slender. 
He  appeared  to  be  as  lean  and  his  muscles  as  hard  as  those  of  a  prize-fighter. 
He  was  obviously  a  very  strong,  powerful  man,  physically  capable  of  immense 
endurance.  His  eyes  slightly  receded,  were  about  normal  in  size,  and, 
according  to  my  recollection,  gray  in  color  —  with  no  marked  expression, 
except  pensiveness  and  truthfulness.  His  head  was  large,  both  longitudinally 
and  perpendicularly,  with  a  tall  and  ample  forehead.  His  hair  was  dark  brown, 
without  any  tendency  to  baldness.  His  head,  when  he  was  in  repose,  drooped 
slightly  forward,  and  his  whole  countenance  was  (inclined)  to  sadness.  In 
conversation  it  would  kindle  into  brightness;  and,  with  increased  earnestness, 
become  luminous.  He  impressed  everyone  with  his  frankness  and  manifest 
candor,  and  conscious  manly  strength,  free  from  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
egotism.  No  one  could  look  at  him  and  doubt  his  perfect  honest,  sincerity,  and 
kindness. 

—  From  "Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  Sen.  James  Harlan. 

A  copy  of  the  speech  now  is  kept  at  the  Harlan-Lincoln  House  in  Mount 
Pleasant. 
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THE  BE-.UTY  OP  LINCOLN 

Albe  r t   Edw a  rd  \i  i  ?: s am 


HAT  Abraham  Lincoln  is  regarded 
as  homely  by  a  vast  majority  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  is  one  of 
l he  most  extraordinary  phenom- 
ena of  human  history.  That,  by 
his  contemporaries,  who  saw  the 
living  man,  he  was  called  "ugly"  "awkward," 
"gawky,"  "gaunt,"  "clumsy,"  "grotesque," 
"lanky,"  "long-legged,"  "homely  old  Abe,"  and 
even  "repulsive,"  has  no  parallel  as  a  caricature 
of  reality  anywhere  in  the  centuries.  As  a 
manifestation  of  crowd  psychology  it  goes  to 
the  very  roots  of  the  esthetic  judgment.  It 
shows  that  an  appreciation  of  beauty  is  as  diffi- 
cult and  unique  a  feat  of  the  mind  as  the  appreciation 
of  genius. 

The  great  false  tradition  of  "the  homeliness  of  Lincoln" 
is,  indeed,  a  profound  problem  in  racial  psychology.  But 
there  are  two  men  in  the  world — -the  ethnological  and  an- 
thropological biologist  on  the  one  hand  and  the  artist  on 
the  other — to  whom  it  is  not  Lincoln's  "homeliness," 
"awkwardness,"  or  "repulsiveness,"  but  his  grace,  attrac- 
tiveness, and  beauty  that  demand  explanation. 

To  state  first  the  biological  problem,  there  have  been 
only  two  or  three  hundred  great  men  in  all  the  tide  of  time. 
Of  these  two  or  three  hundred  not  more  than  one  hundred 
could  be  admitted  into  the  inner  temple  of  greatness.  And 
of  this  one  hundred  hardly  more  than  a  score  belong  among 
those  gigantic  mutations,  as  the  biologist  thinks  of  them, 
which  have  given  the  race  its  mountain  peaks  of  genius. 
And  nothing  is  more  certain  to  the  biologist,  at  least  to  one 
who  has  considered  the  fact  of  the  progressive  beauty  of 
living  forms  which  has  always  accompanied  'increasing 
complexity  of  organization  with  its  resulting  economy  of 
contour  and  movement — the  two  fundamentals  of  all 
beauty — than  that  the  most  beautiful  of  all  organic  crea- 
tures must  be  found  somewhere  within  this  select  company 
of  evolutionary  triumphs. 

Consequently,  in  his  search  for  supreme  organic  beauty, 
the  biologist  is  able  to  eliminate  at  one  stroke  the  count- 
less unknown  millions  of  the  commonplace — commonplace 
both  in  intellect  and  in  nervous  organization.  This  ultra 
specimen  of  the  nth  degree  must  be  somewhere  among 
the  superlative  few  hundred,  and  probably  the  one  score, 
who  by  sheer  intellectual  power  have  lifted  their  heads 
above  the  centuries.  As  a  practical  result,  instead  of 
having  to  study  millions  to  find  the  most  perfect  speci- 
men of  nature's  handiwork  the  biologist  has  but  to  study 
hundreds,  or  at  most  a  few  thousands. 

And  among  those  hundreds  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  the 
writer  that  unless  it  was  the  Carpenter  Himself,  of  whose 
living  likeness  we  know  nothing,  Abraham  Lincoln,  by 
every  just  canon  of  the  esthetic,  was  probably  the  most 
beautiful  being  that  ever  walked  this  earth.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Jesus  he  is  "the  gentlest  and  sweetest 
memory  of  nun."  And  I  think  that,  when  tested  by  every 
true  rubric  of  beauty,  he  will  always  remain,  both  in  face 
and  in  person,  the  most  beautiful  memory  of  the  human 
spirit. 

As  a  living  actuality  he  was  democracy  made  flesh — the 
transcendent  expression  of  this  greatest  of  all  human 
dreams.  He  was  nature's  supreme  statement  of  America. 
To  our  common  humanity  he  is  a  savior.  To  the  biologist 
he  is  the  superlative  representative  of  a  new  continental 
racial  evolution.  To  the  artist  he  is  a  document  of  God. 
But  if  the  reader  and  writer  are  to  search  together  for 
the  beauty  of  Lincoln  we  must  first  agree  upon  terms.  It 
is  commonly  said  "beauty  is  a  matter  of  taste."  Cer- 
tainly. But  what  is  taste?  Let  us  first  inquire  what  is  the 
basis  of  the  esthetic  judgment.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
squarely  why  we  say  anything  is  beautiful.  Probably  the 
simplest  and  truest  answer  to  this  question  has  been  given 
by  Prolessor  Karl  Pearson  in  his  analysis  of  the  parallelism 
between  the  esthetic  judgment  and  the  scientific  imagi- 
nation. 

Summing  up  this  analysis,  do  we  not  say  a  thing  is 
beautiful  because  in  it  we  find  concentrated  into  a  brief 
statement,  into  a  simple  formula  or  a  few  symbols,  such  as 
a  face,  a  landscape,  a  figure,  a  drama,  or  a  work  of  art,  a  wide 
range  of  human  emotions  ami   feelings?     Does  not  this 


As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm; 
Tho  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

— Oliver  (goldsmith. 


object,  such  as  a  face  or  drama,  classify  for  us  into  a  har- 
monious and  satisfying  whole,  easily  comprehended  by  a 
single  act  of  the  mind,  a  wide  range  of  the  phenomena  of 
life  and  nature  of  which  we  ourselves  have  had  experience? 
1 1  any  object  or  work  of  the  creative  imagination  con- 
tradicts our  personal  experience  we  pronounce  it  ugly.  It 
grates  upon  us.  It  is  disagreeable.  It  fails  to  satisfy  the 
sense  ot  harmony.  And  the  sense  of  harmony  to  each  indi- 
vidual is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  his  own  particular 
and  personal  formulas  in  which  he  unifies  for  himself  and 
through  which  he  expresses  to  himself  his  own  pleasurable 
experiences  with  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

To  be  sure  that  we  begin  our  examination  of  Lincoln's 
appearance  with  a  thoroughly  common  view-point  and 
objective  let  us  add  a  word  to  this  definition  of  the  beauti- 
ful. It  was  Schopenhauer's  contention,  which  he  derived 
from  Kant,  that  a  thing  is  beautiful,  grand,  or  sublime  just 
in  proportion  as  it  ceases  to  be  personal  or  related  to  one's 
own  ego — just  in  proportion  as  the  will  and  all  desire  to 
satisfy  it  are  nullified. 

A  simple  illustration  will  bring  this  home  to  us.  As  we 
gaze  ai  Niagara  Falls  it  is  sublime  and  beautiful  just  so 
long  as  all  emotions  of  self  are  forgotten — just  so  long  as 
we  "lose  ourselves."  But  the  moment  we  reflect  on  how 
many  gallons  of  water  are  pouring  over  it  per  minute,  or 
how  much  breakfast  food  its  power  could  manufacture,  or 
how  we  would  feel  if  we  were  going  over  it  in  a  barrel,  all 
esthetic  emotion  is  instantly  lost.  It  ceases  utterly  to  be 
beautiful.  The  esthetic  emotion  gives  place  to  the  prac- 
tical judgment,  and  the  two  are  incompatible. 

Lincoln's  face  can  not  be  beautiful  while  you  are  dicker- 
ing to  buy  his  picture  or  purchase  his  old  boots.  And  just 
as  any  object,  a  picture,  a  mountain,  a  heroic  deed,  lifts 
us  above  ourselves  into  the  clear  realms  of  impersonal  con- 
templation it  is  sublime  and  beautiful.  While  beauty  in 
its  origin  is  always  sensuous,  yet  by  its  very  essence  it  lifts 
us  into  new  moral  and  intellectual  regions  where  the 
soul,  freed  from  ali  personal  care,  directly  contemplates 
the  ideal. 

Let  us  test  these  abstractions  by  an  easy  experiment.  I 
showed  a  picture  of  Lincoln  to  a  company  of  cultivated 
young  women  in  a  magazine  office  who  had  had  some  expe- 
rience with  art.  They  exclaimed  in  unison,  "  Isn't  it  beauti- 
ful?" When  questioned  in  detail  one  said,  "It  reminds  me 
of  the  mountains  where  I  was  born."  Another  remarked, 
"  It  takes  me  back  to  the  seashore  where  I  lived  as  a  child." 
A  third  said,  "  It  reminds  me  of  my  father,"  while  a  fourth 
said,  "It  makes  me  want  to  be  good."  I  next  showed  the 
same  picture  to  a  group  of  working  men  putting  in  a 
sewer.  "Gosh,"  they  said  good-naturedly,  "wasn't  he  ugly? 
But  he  was  the  poor  man's  friend." 

Now,  what  are  all  these  people  doing  but  verifying  the 
high-sounding  definitions  of  beauty  which  the  philosophers 
have  stated  in  their  metaphysical  jargon?  Is  not  each  one, 
in  the  presence  of  a  noble  and  stimulating  object,  simply 
resuming  his  own  experience?  Is  not  each  one  reviewing 
in  the  simplest  possible  terms  the  contacts  of  his  own 
spirit  with  life  and  nature?  He  is  summing  up  the  rang? 
of  phenomena  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

Most  people  can  not  see  the  beauty  of  Lincoln  because 
it  is  to  them  something  entirely  new.  It  reminds  them  ot 
nothing  they  have  ever  seen  or  experienced  before.  It  uni- 
fies no  great  phases  of  life.  They  have  nothing  within  with 
which  to  compare  it.  It  reviews  nothing,  it  clarifies  noth- 
ing, it  calls  into  unity  no  great  emotions  of  their  yesterdays. 
The  average  American  citizen  is  impressed  by  Lincoln's 


mighty  services.  He  can  see  them.  He  can  feel 
them.  He  ha*  had  experience  with  their  practi- 
cal workings.  Bui  the  immeasurable  beauty  of 
his  noble  face  and  majestic  form,  as  far  as 
iis  influence  upon  American  taste  is  concerned, 
might  as  wcljjjave  been  a  primrose  by  the  river's 
brim,  for'tof  he  average  citizen  ii  is  nothing 
more.       *** 

Mis  face  lias  written   upon   ii    symbols  and 
formulas  of  so  many  moods,  so  many  pliuses  oj 
human  life     grandeur,  sympathy,  patience,  in- 
dignation, dignity,  loneliness,  and  a  thousand 
others— that  instead  of  unifying  to  the  average 
man  in  simple  synthesis  and  readable  vocabu- 
lary great  experiences  of  his  own,  il   merely  bewilders  his 
mind  and  shatters  his  emotions.    As  a  direct  consequence 
he  calls  il  ugly.     It  calls  him  not  a  moment  from  his  own 
affairs  and  his  will  to  live.     Of  course  any  man's  ability  to 
perceive  beauty  and  find  in  any  work  ol  art  or  natural 
object  those  satisfying  symbols  which  unify  his  experience, 
is  enormously  enhanced    by   education.      Bui    no   mailer 
what  his  study  of  the  arts  may  be,  his  sensitiveness  to  the 
beautiful    depends   wholly    upon    his   spiritual    experiences 
and  his  familiarity  with   the  phenomenal   world  and  the 
readiness  and  completeness  with  which  any  object  unifies 
and  expresses  them. 

Perception  of  beauty  in  its  higher  forms,  such  as  a  grand 
canon  or  a  face  like  Lincoln's,  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  fruitful  operations  of  the  mind.  The 
American  boy  and  girl  as  a  mailer  of  routine  school-work 
should  be  trained  to  see  Lincoln's  beauty.  Without  train- 
ing or  innate  genius  men  can  not  perceive  the  beauty  of 
the  poetry  of  Shakespeare.  \o  more  can  I  hey  perceive 
the  beauty  of  so  difficult  and  complex  a  subject  as  Lin- 
coln. For  in  his  face  are  written  any  or  all  of  Shakespeare's 
dramas. 

I  do  not  mean  to  maintain  the  extravagant  thesis  that 
Lincoln's  is  the  only  type  of  manly  beauty,  but  only  that 
il  is  one-  of  the  noblest  and  loftiest  types,  perhaps  as  high 
a  type  as  has  been  attained  in  human  evolution.  The 
<  '.reek  Adonis  or  Apollo  was  beautiful.  But  when  we  think 
of  the  Greeks  we  think  of  the  beauty  of  Spring  days,  of 
laughing,  shouting  waters  and  of  a  sunny  time  of  the 
world.  But  when  we  look  upon  the  face  of  Lincoln  we  find 
ourselves  thinking  of  lonely  mountain  fastnesses,  of  lofty 
snow-clad  peaks,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  ocean  storm. 

\X  7ITH  these  wide  principles  before  us  let  us  then  make  a 
**  research,  first,  upon  the  face  and,  second,  upon  the 
figure  of  Lincoln.  Few  people  have  the  slightest  idea  what 
making  a  research  upon  a  human  face  really  means.  For 
four  hundred  years  men  have  been  studying  the  face  of 
Leonardo's  "Mona  Lisa"  and  still  discover  in  it  new 
knowledge.  As  a  student  of  physiognomy  I  have  tried  for 
years  to  understand  a  few  faces  and  find  my  researches  are 
only  beginning. 

George  drey  Barnard,  the  sculptor,  studied  the  Lincoln 
mask  ten  hours  a  day  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
days.  Yet  the  passing  citizen,  who  has  gotten  his  educa- 
tion in  art  from  a  study  of  advertised  merchandise  or  the 
pictorial  appeals  of  Jones's  Soups,  glancing  at  Barnard's 
statue  of  Lincoln,  feels  entirely  competent  to  pronounce 
with  finality  upon  its  truth,  definition,  and  power. 

In  addition  Daniel  French  and  Gutzon  Borglum  have 
made  equally  exhaustive  studies  of  Lincoln's  living  appear- 
ance and  embodied  their  conceptions  in  busts  and  statues 
of  profound  interpretation  and  deathless  beauty. 

I  am  immensely  indebted  to  these  three  great  sculptors 
either  for  their  writings  or  for  their  many  hours  of  patient 
conversation  with  and  exp'anations  to  the  writer  of  their 
studies  of  this  immortal  man.  America  also  owes  a  very 
great  debt  to  Truman  H.  Bart  let  l,  the  Boston  sculptor, 
who  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  physiognomy  of 
Lincoln  and  has  written  extensively  upon  it  with  fine 
clarity  and  feeling.  Particularly  did  Bartlett  do  America 
an  excellent  service  by  winning  an  appreciation  of  Lincoln's 
unique  beauty  from  the  great   European  sculptors. 

There  is  also  Saint-Gaudens's  powerful  statue  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  which  in 
its  maturity  of  posture  and   rather  heroic   utterance  im- 


presses the  student  as  being  the  Presidential  Lincoln.  The 
O'Donovan  statue  in  Brooklyn  represents  Lincoln  in  a 
very  unfamiliar  situation  on  horseback.  And  while 
interesting  and  sincere,  any  effort  to  give  Lincoln  a  pose 
does  violence  to  an  immense  element  in  his  beauty — his 
utter  selflessness.  Lincoln  wis  as  unconscious  of  himself 
as  the  sky  is  unconscious  ol  tin-  stars.  And  any  effort  to 
lift  him  from  his  natural  setting  and  give  him  a  pose  is 
bound  to  be  merely  a  piece  of  ingenious  scholarship. 

Violet  Oakley  has  also  executed  a  very  worthy  study  of 
Lincoln  for  the  Harrisburg  capitol.  Barnard  has  recently 
finished  a  wonderful  study  of  Lincoln's  head,  which  is  now 

being  placed  in  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  All  of  these  enable  us 
to  gain  clearer  conceptions  ol  our  own  as  to  those  endless 
meanings  and  unimaginable  beauties  which,  as  Borglum 
says,  "will  make  Lincoln  the  subject  of  inspired  art  long 
alter  Napoleon  is  bin  a  name." 

All  students  ol  Lincoln  must  begin  with  an  examination 
of  the  Yolk  mask.  This  was  made  by  Leonard  Yolk  in 
(  hicago  just  prior  to  Lincoln's  first  nomination.  It  is  one 
ol  the  great  documents  of  American  history,  tor,  with 
the  exception  ol  the  lloudon  mask  of  Washington  made  in 
1785,  it  is  the  only  mask  of  any  great  statesman  made  from 
the  living  face.      It  is  the  foundation  of  all  statues  of  both 

Lincoln's  head  and  body,  for  from  the  head,  if  he  have  a 
good  mask,  the  sculptor  easily  derives  the  whole  construc- 
tion and  movement  of  the  body.  And  we  know  that 
Lincoln  had  a  wonderfully  beautiful  body,  because  from  all 
personal  accounts  and  numer  >us  photographs  we  know- 
that  his  bodily  proportions  and  movements  fulfilled  with 
inexorable  logic  the  magnificent  prophecies  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  his  head. 

To  learn  the  opinions  of  other  artists  Bartlett  took  this 
mask  in  1.S77  to  Paris.  He  relates  that  he  took  it  to  the 
oldest  bronze- founder  in  the  city  and  by  chance  laid  it  by 
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ne  side  ot  a  mask  of  the  Abbe  Laniennais. 
The  old  artist  exclaimed  with  delight, 
"What  a  beautiful  face!  Why,  it  is  more 
beautiful  and  has  more  character  than 
the  abbe's,  and  we  think  that  it  is  the 
handsomest  one  in  France!  What  ex- 
traordinary construction  and  what  fine- 
ness of  form!" 

Later  this  bronze-founder  showed  ihis 
mask  to  all  the  leading  sculptors  ol  Paris. 
All  of  them  expressed  astonishment  and 
delight.  They  said  in  substance,  "It  i- 
unusual  in  construction.  It  has  new  and 
interesting  characters.  It  is  a  wonderful 
specimen."  Hartlett  then  lent  the  mask, 
together  with  some  photographs,  to  the 
greatest  sculptor  of  living  subjects  ol 
modern  times.  He  studied  them  for 
months.  At  the  end  he  said,  "I  can  do 
nothing  with  that  head.  I  doubt  if  any 
one  in  these  times  can.  The  subtle  char- 
acter of  its  forms  is  beyond  belief.  There 
is  no  face  like  it."  Fremiet,  the  famous 
French  sculptor,  said  to  Hartlett,  "It 
seems  impossible  that  a  new  country  like 
yours  could  produce  such  a  face,  h  is 
unique." 

\JO\V,  had  Fremiet  been  a  biologist  he 
would  never  have  hazarded  such  an 
ingenuous  remark.  Just  because  America 
is  a  new  country  Linen!?!  belongs  to  the  bio- 
logically expected.  A  great  deal  of  evi- 
dence indicates  that  there  is  a  distinct 
Lincoln  type  in  the  American  population, 
the  result  of  a  new  evolution.  It  is  found 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Being  the 
culmination  of  that  type,  Lincoln  is 
bound  to  be  one  of  its  most  beautiful  rep- 
resentatives. Consequently  while  no  bi- 
ologist could  have  predicted  him  as  an 
individual  he  is  not  surprized  at  him.  For 
when  the  biologist  studies  the  selective 
forces  at  work  upon  the  American  peoples 
for  three  hundred  years  under  the  new 
conditions  of  the  western  hemisphere — 
the  selective  forces  of  climate,  of  pioneer- 
ing, of  intensivedeath-ratesand  enormous 
birth-rates,  of  social,  economic,  and  polit- 
ical forces,  all  of  which  are  prime  factors 
in  evolution — to  use  a  technical  phrase, 
Lincoln  falls  well  within  the  curve  of 
expectation. 

No  country  but  America  could  have 
possibly  produced  him.  There  wasn't 
room  enough  in  Furopc.  This  is  a  literal 
fact  of  biology.  Washington,  Franklin, 
and  Hamilton  were  merely  transplanted 
Fnglishmen.  But  Lincoln  is  American. 
He  seems  to  belong  to  a  new  zoological 
phylum.  In  order  to  produce  both  his 
physique  and  type  of  intellect  the  drama 
of  evolution  had  to  be  set  upon  a  new 
stage  of  continental  breadth  and  surging 
with  continental  forces  to  which  the  race 
had  not  been  previously  subjected.  Evo- 
lution had  to  have  more  elbow-room  for 
such  a  colossal  task. 

This  is  neither  poetical  fantasy  nor 
literary  biology.  A  widely  ranging  spe- 
cies is  nearly  always  an  extremely  varied 
species.  A  species  develops  new  types  in 
a  pretty  close  ratio  to  the  new  varieties  of 
its  environment.  The  great  elemental 
forces  of  climate,  air,  soil,  and  sky  beat 
upon  it.  And  by  their  very  multiplicity 
they  mold  great  new  types  of  organiza- 
tion that  in  narrow  spaces  and  limited 
ranges  are  impossible. 

And  so  to  a  biologist  Lincoln's  appear- 
ance is  utterly  natural.  He  is  neither  a 
freak  nor  an  anomaly.  He  belongs  wit  hin 
the  easy  range  of  the  expected.  The 
zoological  stage  was  all  set  for  the  en- 
trance of  a  colossus:  and  had  he  not  en- 
tered the  play  would  still  seem  incom- 
plete. Without  him  evolution  would 
have  seemed  thwarted — to  have  been  un- 
equal to  its  task. 

Turn  now  from  the  mask  and  statues  to 
the  photographs.  There  is  one  that  I 
have  called  the  family  portrait  because  it 
was  the  one  best  beloved  by  his  own 
family.  It  shows  as  perhaps  no  other 
portrait   his  innate  gentility  and  breed- 
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usual,  tins  is  because  he  had  just  come 
from  the  barber,  who  had  slicked  down 
his  hair  with  the  barbaric  concoctions 
and  hell-brews  whose  purpose  is  known 
only  to  the  profession.  As  he  sal  down 
some  one  remarked  this  fact,  and  All. 
Lincoln — how  absurd  it  would  seem  to 
call  him  Doctor  or  General  or  King 
Lincoln! — ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair 
in  an  effort  to  restore  his  likeness  to  a  sem- 
blance of  reality.  But  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  faces  of  great  men  would  in- 
stantly say  it  is  the  face  of  a  born  gen- 
tleman. 

The  full-face  portrait  of  Lincoln  is  the 
one  which  I  believe  the  American  people 
love  best  and  call  the  homeliest.  Vet 
artists  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  portraits  of  a  human  being  in 
existence.  As  Bartlett  says,  "It  is  prob- 
ably the  most  impressively  proportioned 
portrait  ever  taken  of  Lincoln.  It  would 
hold  its  own  in  space — in  the  open  air." 

While  the  original  is  small  in  itself  it 
has  a  largeness  of  style  and  an  amplitude 
and  grandeur  of  construction  probably 
possessed  by  no  other  photograph  in  the 
world.  As  a  speaking,  living  exposition 
of  personality  it  is  priceless.  The  head 
rises  easily  and  majestically  from  the 
neck.  And  the  neck  itself,  as  Borglum 
says,  "does  not  set  on  the  shoulders  but 
rises  out  of  them."  It  would  decorate 
the  pyramids. 

Moreover,  this  portrait.  I  think,  gives 
us  the  best  and  most  clearly  modeled 
view  of  both  eves  that  we  have.     And 


artist  and  biologist  both  find  that  Lin- 
coln's eyes  fulfil  genius's  promise  of  the 
beautiful.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
brilliancy  of  the  eye  in  persons  of  genius  is 
due  to  extraordinary  activit  y  of  the  brain. 

Lincoln's  nose  is  a  thing  of  sheer  sculp- 
tural splendor.  The  only  criticism  that 
could  be  urged  is  that  it  bends  slightly  to 
the  right.  But  it  rises  naturally  and  easily 
from  the  basic  forms  beneath.  It  is 
big,  but  so  were  his  feet  and  his  intellect 
big.  Lincoln's  nose  is  not  low  and  Hat, 
bin  high  and  flat.  The  narrow  plane 
ol  the  ridge  aids  the  lighting  of  the  whole 
face  and  especially  adds  to  the  impres- 
sion of  depth  to  the  eyes,  and  this  plane 
drops  naturally  from  the  forehead.  The 
wings  are  even  all  round  at  the  base  and 
the  septum  is  not  exposed,  which  is  a 
defect  that  ruins  Washington's  nose. 

Washington  and  Lincoln  are  often 
compared,  or  rather  contrasted,  in  "hand- 
someness." But  Washington's  eyes,  nose, 
and  mouth  all  lack  in  grandeur  and  dis- 
tinction. Washington  has  the  broad, 
flatly  constructed  Saxon  face  of  the 
middle-class  English  gentry.  We  see 
the  type  running  all  through  Holbein's 
and  Rembrandt's  paintings.  There  are 
thousands  of  hale,  well-built,  pleasant- 
appearing  Fnglishmen  like  Washing- 
ton. But  there  is  and  can  be  only  one 
Lincoln. 

Washington's  mouth  is  an  especial  dis- 
appointment. It  fails  to  bear  out  the 
structural  promise  about  it.  As  Dr. 
Frederick  Adams  Woods,  the  American 


what  eyes,  and  what  a  setting!    All  Lin-     biologist,  whom  I  have  been  assisting  for 


coin's  features  are  of  monumental  pro 
portions  and  all  converge  with  craftsman- 
like precision  toward  the  eyes,  nose,  and 
forehead,  which  together  constitute  the 
capital  of  any  compelling  figure. 

But  note  the  eyes  alone  and  the  im- 
mediate surrounding  field  of  construc- 
tion. The  architectural  theme  is  sus- 
tained throughout  and  is  one  of  unex- 
ampled perfection.  The  orbital  arch  juts 
out  above  the  eyes  with  the  rugged  gran- 
deur of  a  cliff.  The  eyebrows  run  al- 
most straight  until  they  reach  the  rich 
proportions  of  the  temples,  where  they 
rapidly  decline.  The  eyes  are  set  at  a 
moderate  distance  apart,  the  nose-bridge 
rising  high  and  cleanly  chiseled  between 
them. 

The  high  nose,  together  with  the  cav- 
ernous depths  of  the  orbital  arch,  sets 
the  eyes  amid  lights  and  shadows  which 
give  a  gentle,  harmonious  but  at  the 
same  time  imposing  perspective.  This 
sustained  scheme  of  deep  relief  about  the 
eyes,  as  Daniel  French  pointed  out  to  the 
writer,  is  characteristic  of  nearly  all  great 
heads.  Below  the  eyes  the  cheeks  flow- 
away  like  a  wide-sweeping  valley  from 
the  mountains. 

T  CAN  think  of  no  eyes  like  these  except 
Tennyson's,  Emerson's,  and  Dante's. 
We  see  this  same  effect  of  delicate  sensi- 
tiveness coupled  with  large  architectonics 
in  the  mask  of  the  Greek  Jove,  which,  uti 
less  it  be  Lincoln's,  is  regarded  as  the 
finest  in  existence.  All  Lincoln's  con 
temporaries  agree  on  the  beauty  of  his 
eyes. 

And  here  again  the  biologist  finds  what 
he  expects.  Not  only  have  artists  found 
that  nearly  all  great  men  had  eyes  set 
deep  amid  big  structural  forms,  but 
Havelock  Ellis,  as  a  biologist,  came  to 


months  in  some  studies  of  faces,  pointed 
out  to  me,  we  meet  the  same  disappoint- 
ment in  the  face  of  Sir  Francis  Galton. 
Washington's  otherwise  beautiful  face  is, 
with  this  exception,  a  great  face.  But 
the  mouth  is  a  narrow  slit. 

Nearly  all  great  men  have  had  excel- 
lent, expressive  mouths.  Woods  finds 
they  have  almost  without  exception 
quite  thick  lips,  the  upper  lip  long,  and  a 
goodly  surface  of  exposed  mucous  mem- 
brane. Washington's  lips  are  unexpect- 
edly thin,  just  as  Lafayette  had  no  fore- 
head. Nature  works  only  in  averages. 
Lincoln's  lower  lip  is  slightly  too  thick 
and  turned  outward  perhaps  top  freely. 
But  Bartlett  argues  that  this  expresses 
the  breadth  and  richness  of  his  sym- 
pathies. 

T  HAVE  never  seen  a  discussion  of  Lin- 
coln's upper  lip,  but  it  is  a  thing  of  pure 
classic  chastity.  It  has  thickness  and 
weight  without  niassiveness  and  is  over- 
flowing with  mobility  and  strength.  The 
central  depression  as  well  as  the  entire 
lower  line  of  exposure  — almost  a  perfect 
Cupid  bow — is  as  finely  chiseled  as  those 
of  any  noble  dame  of  the  salon.  And 
(lowing  away  from  the  center  outward  to- 
ward the  cheeks  and  downward  toward 
the  corners  of  the  mouth  there  is  a 
"graduated  emphasis"  and  due  appor- 
tionment of  delicacy  and  strength  that 
are  peculiarly  satisfying. 

Beginning  with  the  lower  lip,  chin,  and 
lower  jaws,  we  come  upon  formations 
which  require  especial  si  tidy.  The  ver- 
tical distance  from  the  lower  lip  through 
the  chin  is  less  than  in  (he  pure  Greek 
and  much  less  than  in  the  great  historic 
political  figures  such  as  the  Casars  and 
Napoleons.  Lincoln  did  not  have  the 
overweighted  and  obtrusively  powerful 


the  _  same   conclusion^  from   his   famous    chin  and  jaws  popularly  ascribed  to  the 

prize-fighter  and  the  great  autocrats. 

While  "character-reading"  is  a  very 
hazy  study  and  largely  a  bundle  of  haz- 
ardous guesses,  yet:  there  are  certain 
large  general  characteristics  which  seem 
to  appear  in  typical  individuals  and  which 
form  the  basis  of  popular  impressions. 
And  beginning  with  the  point  of  Lin- 
coln's chin  outward  and  upward  are 
great  folds — not  wrinkles — which  give  a 
breadth  and  a  sort  of  opulent  openness 
which  Barnard  argues  are  the  expression 


study  of  the  British  men  of  genius. 
Among  one  thousand  celebrated  men  he 
found  a  large  majority  were  regarded  by 
their  contemporaries  as  "comely,"  "hand- 
some," "imposing."  But  even  where 
their  general  appearance  failed  to  fulfil 
the  expectations  of  their  genius,  practi- 
cally all  had  wonderfully  beautiful  eyes. 
The  eyes  of  Burns  were  "coals  of  living 
lire,"  and  Scott  said  they  "literally 
glowed."  Chattcrton's  eyes  had  "fire 
rolling  at  the  bottom  of  them."    So  the 


the  mouth  and  lower  part  oft  he  face  im- 
press the  reverent  student  with  a  feeling 
of  easily  touched  sympathies  and  spa- 
cious tenderness. 

This  impression  is  strengthened  as  we 
study  the  two  great  sides  of  the  face. 
As  Borglum  has  pointed  out,  Lincoln 
laughed  with  the  right  side  of  his  face, 
and  rippling  all  over  it  are  delicate 
streams  of  humor,  as  from  some  freshen- 
ing spring.  They  pour  toward  the  right 
corner  of  his  mouth,  where  his  laughter 
issued  with  a  loud,  hearty  guffaw.  The 
left  side  is  the  side  of  melancholy,  and 
written  all  over  it  are  the  sulferings  of  a 
great,  lonely  soul. 

HPO  STUDY  Lincoln's  body  requires  a 
volume.  Perhaps  we  see  it  best—  at 
least  one  of  its  innumerable  aspects—  in 
the  famous  sitting  portrait.  Lincoln  was 
his  own  statue.  As  Bartlett  says,  "This 
portrait  is  truly  a  ready-made  statue. 
The  most  easy,  dignified,  and  impressive 
representation  of  any  man  of  modern 
times."  Carved  in  marble,  it  would  com- 
plete a  great  capitol.  Place  such  a  statue 
on  the  ruggedest  mountain  side  and  it 
would  humanize  it  all.  Bartlett  showed 
this  photograph  to  Rodin,  Frcmiet,  and 
Aube,  three  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
sculptors.  They  all  exclaimed,  "He  is  a 
new  man.  He  isa  tremendous  character." 

And  here  we  come  upon  t  he  problem  of 
his  "angularity."  Find  any  angularity 
in  this  portrait  if  you  can.  Angularity,  if 
it  be  concordant  angularity,  is  the  %'ery 
essence  of  beauty.  A  globe  has  no  beauty 
because  it  has  no  angles.  "Nobody 
loves  a  fat  man"  because  he  has  no 
angles  to  rouse  our  esthetic  esteem.  The 
observer  can  not  detect  easily  the  struc- 
tural purpose  of  his  feat  tires.  Isolate  any 
small  detail  of  him  and  you  can  not  tell 
what  it  is  for.  But  even  Lincoln's  knee- 
caps were  carved  like,  cameos. 

A  race-horse  is  all  angles  and  for  that 
reason  is  a  thing  of  speed  and  beautv . 
A  draft-horse  has  all  angles  suppressed 
and  for  that  reason  is  a.  draft-horse. 
Lower  savages  are  mostly  built  like  draft 
horses — the  great  angles  of  muscle  and 
movement  concealed.  An  athlete  is 
clean-Cut. 

We  see  this  principle  easily  in  carica- 
ture. Caricature  is  angularity  carried 
too  far.  Lincoln's  body  was  a  wonderful 
thing  because  everywhere  it  is  angularity 
carried  just  to  the  point  of  proper  func- 
tional objective. 

I  issue  here  a  gentle  defy  to  the  reader. 
Point  out  if  you  can  Lincoln's  "angu- 
larity." Is  it  in  the  forehead?  It  rise~ 
as  grandly  and  easily  as  a  capitol  dome. 
Is  it  in  the  nose?  It  is  the  simplest  pos- 
sible development  from  all  the  underly 
ing  foundation.  Is  it  about  the  eyes?  I 
have  shown  that  their  setting  has  h.irdlv 
its  like  among  men.  Are  the  cheek- 
bones really  too  high?  Slightly  so.  But 
this  impression  rises  mainly  from  tin 
marble-like  economy  of  the  muscular 
development  throughout  the  entire  face. 
Is  it  the  chin?  Orthejaws?  Theysweep 
outward  and  upward,  informed  with  all 
the  broad  and  humane  instincts  of  de 
mocracy 

Is  it  in  his  body?  Was  Lincoln  really 
awkward?  Any  man  would  seem  awk- 
ward who  all  his  life  had  to  sit  in  chair? 
six  inches  too  low  for  him.  Borglum  has 
pointed  this  out.  Common  chairs  were 
not  made  for  Lincolns,  but  for  common 
men. 

Lincoln  could  no  more  look  graceful  in 
a  common  chair  than  could  a  tomtit  look 
regal  upon  a  throne.  His  anatomical 
structure  was  perfectly  proportioned. 
And  as  with  any  machine,  however  gi 
gantic,    if   it    be  duly   proportioned   and 


probably  for  the  first  time  new  and  im- 
pressive evidence.    It  is  the  testimony  of 

Dr.  Charles  A.  I.eale  of  New  York  City, 
an  army  surgeon  of  the  Civil  War,  who  is 
probably  the  only  man  who  ever  exam- 
ined the  nude  body  of  Lincoln.  His  tes- 
timony is  an  important  nation, il  docu- 
ment. He  speaks  with  authority,  and 
his  authority  is  very  great. 

lie  was  a  specialist  in  anatomy  and 
had  sturlied  under  the  greatest  masters. 
Any  defect  or  virtue  in  the  human  body 
instantly  struck  his  authoritative  atten- 
tion. He-  w.is  the  first  to  reach  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  fatal  box.  What  is  not  gen- 
erally known,  Dr.  Leale  removed  his 
entire  clothing,  searching  for  dagger- 
wounds. 

"  I  have  never  known  a  man  wounded 
like  Lincoln,"  said  Dr.  Leale  to  the 
writer,  "whose  heart  ever  beat  again; 
yet  Lincoln's  heart  kept  on  beating  for 
many  hours.  Measured  by  all  human 
standards  his  vigor  must  have  been  im- 
measurable. As  I  searched  his  body  inch 
by  inch  the  sight  that  met  my  gaze  was 
the  most  extraordinary  impression  of 
physical  perfection  I  have  ever  seen. 

"There  was  not  a  blemish,  not  an 
ounce  of  superfluous  flesh,  not  a  dispro- 
portion. Such  perfect  symmetry  of  every 
bone  and  muscle,  such  balance  between 
body  and  limbs,  such  strength,  yet  such 
certainty  and  delicacy  in  every  line  of 
trunk,  chest,  neck,  hips,  and  shoulders 
— I  doubt  if  any  human  being  was  ever 
more  absolute.  An  awkward  movement 
in  such  a  perfect  machine  would  be  lit- 
erally impossible." 

AFTER  Lincoln's  death  Dr.  Leale  went 
over  America  and  Europe,  always 
watching  for  some  statue,  painting,  or 
human  figure  that  would  compare  with 
Lincoln's.  "But,"  he  added,  "I  have 
never  found  it  among  the  living.  How- 
ever, one  day  in  Rome,  passing  a  statue, 
I  chanced  to  notice  the  calf  of  the 
leg.  Instantly  I  exclaimed,  'That  is  Lin- 
coln's leg!'  Looking  up,  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  Michelangelo's  'Moses.'  While, 
of  course,  a  colossal  statue,  yet  the  like- 
ness to  Lincoln  in  its  construction  was 
startling. 

"The  mighty  arms,  the  noble  breast, 
and  the  glorious  proport  ions  of  the  trunk, 
hips,  and  waist-lines  under  the  drapery, 
the  magnificent  muscles,  the  imposing 
shoulders,  together  with  the  dignity, 
gentleness,  and  nobility  of  the  head, 
while  in  no  sense  a  copy,  yet  here,  in  his 
stupendous  conception  of  this  sage  and 
lawgiver  of  the  ancient  world,  Angelo  had 
wrought  in  marble  another  Lincoln." 

Judged  by  still  another  standard  of 
easy  verification  I  believe  Lincoln  was 
beautiful.  Compare  him  with  the  "  mati- 
nee idol,"  usually  described  as  being  "as 
handsome  as  a  (ireek  god"  by  some 
writer  who  has  never  spent  an  hour  ex- 
amining either  the  inside  or  outside  of  a 
(ireek  head.  Try  to  conceive  Lincoln's 
mighty  spirit  in  such  an  incasement !  Or 
imagine  hearing  the  Gettysburg  Speech 
or  Emancipation  Proclamation  issuing 
from  that  so-called  "handsome,"  but  usu- 
ally miraculously  stupid,  youth  who  im- 
personates the  hero  in  a  majority  of  our 
movies! 

Compare  the  commonplaceness  of  the 
rounded  but  inconsequential  symmetry 
of  the  one  with  the  majestic  and  duly 
proportioned  harmony  of  the  other. 
There  is  beauty  in  them  both.  But  the 
first  is  the  beauty  of  the  one  in  hundreds; 
the  second  is  that  of  the  one  in  countless 
millions.  Continue  your  thought,  how- 
ever, on  up  to  the  immortal  actors,  whose 
office  it  is  to  portray  epochs  and  civiliza- 
tions— the     Booths,     the     livings,      the 


It  is  no  trivial  thesis  I  have  advanced! 
'The  beauty  of  Lincoln  is  a  tremendous 
thing  a  tremendous  tiling  in  science,  in 
art,  in  America's  contribution  to  the  sum 

of  life.  I  have  said  he  was  democracy 
made  llesh.  This  is  no  rhetorical  flourish. 
Written  in  his  face  and  figure,  his  stride- 
and  gesture  are  all  the  authorized  sym- 
bols of  democracy.  Tiny  arc-  as  clearly 
carved  as  the  symbols  of  religious  wor- 
ship upon  some  am  ient  monument. 
'There  are  patience  with  human  error, 
sympathy  with  human  suffering,  indig- 
nation against  human  wrong.  'There  are 
the  light  of  exuberant  hope,  the  far-away 
melancholy   of   unfulfilled   dreams,    the 

utter  reliance-  upon  self  coupled  with  the 
grace  of  selflessness,  the  forgiveness  of 
folly,  anel  the  touch  of  copious,  undying 
humor. 

AND  what  are  all  these  but  the  ade- 
quate and  abiding  characters  which 
enable  men  tO  co-operate  with  one  another 
toward  the  great  ends  of  a  self-governing 
civilization?  And  in  symbolizing  and 
formulating  these  immense  facts  of  life 
Lincoln  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.  If  the  beauty  of 
Lincoln  were  taught  in  our  schools  by 
those  who  understand  it,  it  would  do  as 
much,  at  least,  to  Americanize  Americans 
and  democratize  foreigners  as  all  our  flag- 
waving  and  singing  out  of  t  une  to  wheezy 
organs  our  nationalistic  shibboleths. 

Summing  up,  then,  I  think  our  evi- 
dence proves  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  human  being 
when  measured  by  every  test  of  sound 
esthetic  taste. 

First,  he  satisfies  all  the  great  funda- 
mentals of  art  and  all  the  fundamentals 
of  great  art. 

Second,  he  was  not  "awkward,"  be- 
cause of  the  utter  impossibility  of  such 
a  perfectly  organized  machine  moving 
awkwardly. 

Third,  he  was  not  "angular,"  "gaunt," 
"lanky,"  "long-legged,"  "gawky,"  or 
"grotesque,"  because  every  angle  ful- 
filled its  anatomical  and  physiological 
purpose  without  exaggeration. 

Fourth,  his  face  is  harmonious  with 
itself.  Neither  his  face  nor  body  was  .1 
bundle  of  irrelevant  absurdities  loosely 
thrown  together.  No  feature  contra- 
dicts any  other  feature. 

Fifth,  his  body  throughout  was  the 
architectural   fulfilment   of  his  head. 

Sixth,  only  a  few  great  men  have  ever 
lived.  'They  were  nearly  all  beaut  if  til. 
Lincoln  ranks  among  the  highest  both  in 
lace  and  in  person  as  well  as  intellect. 

Seventh,  he  is  a  natural  product  and 
not  a  miracle.  He  fulfils  biological 
prophecy.  Evolution  expected  him  and 
attained  him.  I  Ie  is  the  supreme  example 
of  the  American  type  and  therefore  its 
most  beautiful  representative. 

Eighth,  he  satisfies  the-  philosophical 
and  psychological  laws  that  govern  the 
esthetic  judgment.  Every  canon  of  the 
esthetic  is  fulfilled,  lie  epitomizes  and 
concentrates  into  a  simple  and  consistent 
statement  immense  ranges  of  human 
emotions  and  feelings.  He  lifts  us  above 
ourselves  toward  his  own  selflessness. 
A  study  of  his  face  gives  us  new  knowl- 
edge which  otherwise  we  never  could 
have  won. 

T-TIS  very  portrait  is  a  powerful  aid  to 
our  lives.  Carved  upon  il  are  symbols 
that  express  so  much  for  us,  formulas 
that  state  so  much  that  is  within  us. 
They  unify  and  fructify  our  great  ex- 
periences of  yesterday  and  our  imagin- 
ings of  to-morrow  our  experiences  with 
men  and  things,  wit  II  nature-  and  life. 
And  thus,  when  tested  by  our  historical 


'ABE'S"  APPEARANCE 


Article    Written    by    Hawthorne    and 
Sur pressed    by   Editor.  • 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote  for  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  an  article  entitled 
"Chiefly  on  War  Matters",  which 
contained  the  following  description 
(suppressed  by  the  editor)  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln: 

"Unquestionably        western        man 
though  he  be,     and     Kentuckian  by 
birth,     President     Lincoln     is  the  es- 
sential representative  of  all  Yankees, 
and    the   veritable   speciman,   physic- 
ally, of  what  the  world  seems  deter- 
mined to  regard  as  our  characteristic 
qualities.     There  is  no  describing  his 
I  lengthy    awkwardness,    nor    the  un- 
!  couthness  of  his  movements,  and  yet 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  seeing  him  daily,  and  had  shaken 
hands  with  him  a  thousand  times  in 
some  village   street,  so   true  was   he 
to  the  aspect  of  the  pattern  Ameri- 
can, though  with  a   certain   extrava- 
gance which,  possible,  I  exaggerated 
still  further  by  the  delighted  eager- 
ness with  which  I  took  it  in.    He  was 
dressed    in   a   rusty   black   frock   and 
pantaloons,    unbrushed,   and   worn    so 
so  frightfully  that  the  suit  had  adop- 
ted itself  to  the  curves  and  angular- 
ites  of  his  figure  and  had  grown  to  be 
an  outer  skin  of  the  man.    The  whole 
physiognomy   is   as   coarse   a   one   as 
you      would  "   meet     anywhere      in   the 
length  and  breadth     of  the     United 
States   ;  but,  withal,  it  is  redeemed, 
illuminated,   softened   and   brightened 
by  a  kindly  though  serious  look  out 
of  his     eyes     and     an     expression  of 
homely  sagacity  that  seems  weighted 
with  rich    results     of  village  experi- 
ence— a   great   deal   of   native   sense, 
no  bookish  cultivation,  no  refinement, 
honest   at   heart   and   thoroughly   so, 
and  yet  in  some  sort  sly,  at  least  en- 
dowed with  a  sort  of  tact  and  wis- 
dom that  are  akin  to  craft,  and  that 
would  impel  him,  I  think,  to  take  an 
antagonist  in  flank     rather     than  to 
make  a  bull  run  at  him  right  in  front. 
But,   on   the  whole,   I   liked   the   sal- 
low,   queer,    sagacious,    visage,    with 
the   homely    human    sympathies    that 
warmed  it,  and  for  my  small  share  in 
that  matter  would  as  lief  have  Uncle 
Abe  as  a  ruler  as  any  man  whom  it 
would     have     been     practical     to  put 
in  his  place." 
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LINCOLN'S  UGLINESS 
DECLARED  A  MYTH 

JYor   Was    George    Washington 
:  Handsome,    as    Is    Believed, 
i    Says  Charles  W.Thompson. 


AUTHOR     BLAMES     ARTISTS 


Assorts   Voters  Would   Never   Have 
Chosen    Awkward    President  —  In- 

sists  "Something  Shone  Through." 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  not\  the 
''ugly,  awkward, -dismal"  figure  that 
sculptors  of  late  years  have  made 
him  in  the  public  mind  and  George 
Washington  was  not  the  handsome 
man  whom  the  "audacious  flattery" 
of  portraitists  has  created,  Charles 
Willis  Thompson  asserts  in  "The 
Fiery  Epoch,  1830-1877,"  published 
today  by  the  Bobbs-Merrlll  Company. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far 
toward  the  popular  conception  of 
Lincoln  as  an  uncouth  figure,  Mr. 
Thompson  asserts,  adding:  "Let  the 
pendulum  swing  back  a  little;  we  are 
In  no  danger  that  it  will  swing  back 
so  far  as  to  present  another  counter- 
feit Washington  to  our  imagination. 
Of  late  years  it  has  swung  too  far 
and  fast  toward  the  creation  of  an 
ugly,  awkward,  dismal  figure  who 
did  not  exist." 

For  many  years  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  certain  peculiarities  in 
Lincoln's  appearance,  and  emphasis 
on  certain  other  facts  has  been  neg- 
lected, until  the  ideal  of  him  has 
been  warped,"  Mr.  Thompson  writes. 
"Other  gteat  men  had  been  painted 
in  their  best  colors;  with  them  the 
slant  had  taken  a  direction  just  the 
opposite  to  that  which  it  took  in  Lin- 
coln's case. 

"For  Instance,  Washington  was  far 
from  a  handsome  man,  but  those 
who  described  him  laid  so  much  em- 
phasis on  his  fine  proportions,  his 
stateliness,  his  dignity,  that  he  be- 
came, in  the  popular  imagination,  a 
being  of  benign  beauty.  He  certainly 
was  not  such  a  man;  but  the  most 
generally  known  picture  of  him, 
which  was  an  audacious  flattery, 
fixed  the  impression  until  now  it  will 
never  be  removed.  Look  at  your 
lying  postage  stamp. 

"It  was  impossible  to  paint  Lincoln 
as  beautiful,  and  those  who  described 
him  went  to  the  other  extreme  and 
emphasized  his  ugliness.  It  helped 
to  keep  him  human,  to  overcome  the 
natural  tendency  to  deify,  and  in  so 
far  as  it  did  that  it  was  a  good 
.thing. 

"But  without  its  author's  suspect- 
ing it,  the  constant  reiteration  of  his 
length  of  limb,  his  furrwoed  face,  his 
great  hands  and  feet,  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  create  the  impression  of  some- 
thing almost  grotesque,  to  give  point 
ito  Stanton's  snarling  description  of 
bin  Vs  'the  original  gorilla.' 

If  Lincoln  had  been  nothing  but 
long  legs  and  big  feet  and  awkward 


noses,  he  would  never  have  been 
President,  Mr.  Thompson  says.  "He 
would  never  have  convinced  the  men 
who  voted  for  him  that  he  was  fit 
for  the  place,"  the  author  remarks. 
"There  was  something  in  him  that 
shone  through.  The  George  Grey 
Barnard  statue  may  present  the  legs 
and  feet  and  the  awkward  poses,  but 
not  what  shone  through.  It  is  what 
shone  through  that  should  be  per- 
petuated; for  this  was  a  part,  the 
most  important  part,  of  Lincoln  the 
man  as  he  seemed  to  those  who  saw 
him.  The  portrait  that  leaves  it  out 
leaves  out  the  chief  thing  and  is  an 
untrue  portrait." 
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102  AMERICAN    AUTOGRAPH    SHOP, 

GREAT  LETTER  TO  BE  READ  IN  OUR  OWN 
DAY  OF  BILLIONS  RAISED  FOR  THE  AID  OF 
DEMOCRACY.  29.75. 

LANTERN  JAWED  LINCOLN 
112.  ILLINOIS  OF  LINCOLN'S  TIME.  HUGGINS, 
ENOCH,  Postmaster  of  Orange  Prairie,  111.,  one  of 
its  earliest  settlers,  and  by  his  wife,  an  unusually 
intelligent  woman.  A  Series  of  20  A.  Ls.  S.  4to  and 
8vo.  A  farmer,  who  took  not  only  interest  in  his 
farm,  but  also  in  the  growing  community  (1858  to 
1860) .  These  letters  are  descriptive  of  his  progress 
on  the  farm,  the  new  farming  machinery  he  is  trying 
out.  Description  of  the  County  Fair.  He  gives  the 
site  for  Methodist  Church  and  50.00  in  cash  towards 
building  it.  He  is  concerned  with  emigrants  to 
Kansas  and  Texas.  There  are  about  75  closely  writ- 
ten pages,  picturing  the  daily  life  on  an  Illinois 
farm  at  the  time  Lincoln  went  about,  speechmaking, 
and  before  he  left  his  State,  never  to  return.  One 
of  these  letters  is  worth  the  price.    The  lot         49.00. 

We  reproduce  some  passages  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters in  which  he  describes  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  AND 
HIS  ADVERSARY   STEPHEN  A.   DOUGLAS" 

I  will  send  along  a  Peoria  newspaper  that  has  got 
Senator  Douglass'  speech  in  and  also  Abram  Lincoln 
speech  in  reply  to  Douglass.  I  have  teen  them  both, 
Douglass  looks  a  good  deal  like  old  Mr.  Fossier,  a 
thick  set  dark  haired  man,  and  Lincoln  is  about  as  tall 
and  lantern  jawed  as  Joseph  Johnson,  but  looks  sharp 
with  blue  eyes,  sees  into  any  thing,  quick  if  a  man 
should  insult  him  he  would  laugh  at  him  and  shame 
him  out  of  it  sooner  than  to  fight  him,  he  is  our  Re- 
publican candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator. 


;HlCAGO     DAILY     TRIBUNE:     V 


A  LINE  0'  TYPE  OR  TWO 


tleu>   to   the   Line,   let   the 
quips  jail  where  they  may. 


Ties.  vs. 
Pal    Offlu- 


A  Close-up  of  Lincoln. 

W.  A.  Russell  (Bull  Run  Russell),  the  war  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  18G1  to  cover  the  Civil  War, 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  paper  soon  after  he  reached 
Washington  giving  a  description  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  which  for  a  faithful  delineation  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  has  never  been  surpassed  nor 
probably  ever  equaled.  He  said  in  part: 

"...  Soon  afterward  there  entered,  with 
a  shambling,  loose,  irregular,  almost  unsteady 
gait,  a  tall,  lank,  lean  man,  considerably  over 
six  feet  in  height,  with  stooping  shoulders, 
long  pendulous  arms,  terminating  in  hands  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  which,  however, 
were  far  exceeded  in  proportion  by  his  feet. 
He  wag  dressed  in  an  ill-fitting,  wrinkled 
suit  of  black,  which  put  one  jn  mind  of  an 
undertaker's  uniform  at  a  funeral;  round  his 
neck  a  rope  of  black  silk  was  knotted  in  a 
large  bulb,  with  flying  ends  projecting  beyond 
the  collar  of  his  coat;  his  turned-down  shirt 
collar  disclosed  a  sinewy  muscular  yellow 
neck,  and  above  that,  nestling  in  a  great 
black  mass  of  hair,  bristling  and  compact  like" 
a  ruff  of  mourning  pins,  rose  the  strange 
quaint  face  and  head,  covered  with  its  thatch 
of  wild  republican  hair,  of  President  Lincoln. 
The  impression  produced  by  the  size  of  his 
extremities,  and  by  his  napping  and  wide 
projecting  ears,  may  be  removed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  kindliness,  sagacity,  and  the 
awkward  bonhommie  of  his  face;  the  mouth 
is  absolutely  prodigious;  the  lips,  straggling 
and  extending  almost  from  one  line  of  black 
beard  to  the  other,  are  only  kept  in  order  by 
two  deep  furrows  from  the  nostril  to  the 
chin;  the  nose  itself — a  prominent  organ — 
stands  out  from  the  face,  with  an  inquiring, 
anxious  air,  as  though  it  were  sniffing  for 
some  good  thing  in  the  wind;  the  eyes,  dark, 
full,  and  deeply  set,  are  penetrating,  but  full 
of  an  expression  which  almost  amounts  to 
tenderness;  and  above  them  projects  the 
shaggy  brow,  running  into  the  small  hard 
frontal  space,  the  development  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  accurately,  owing  to  the 
irregular  flocks  of  thick  hair  carelessly 
brushed  across  it.  One  would  say  that,  al- 
though the  mouth  was  made  to  enjoy  a  joke, 
it   could   also    utter    the    severest    sentence 


which  the  head  could  dictate,  but  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  be  ever  more  willing  to  temper 
justice   with   mercy,   and    to   enjoy  what   he 
considers  the  amenities  of  life,  than  to  take  a 
harsh  view  of  men's  nature  and  of  the  world, 
and    to    estimate    things    in    an    ascetic    or 
puritan  spirit.  A  person  who  met  Mr.  Lincoln 
in  the  street  would  not  take  him  to  be  what— 
according  to  the  usages  of  European  society- 
is  called  a  'gentleman';   and,   indeed,  since 
I  came  to  the  United  States,   I  have  heard 
more  disparaging  allusions  made  by  Ameri- 
cans to  him  on  that  account  than  I  could  have 
expected    among   simple   republicans,    where 
all  should  be  equals;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  most  indiffer- 
ent observer  to  pass  him  in  the  street  without 
notice." 


William  Lyon  Phelps 

A  Nation  in  Mourning 

On  this  day,  the  14th  of  April,  1865, 
occurred  the  worst  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
sitting  in  a  box  in  the  theatre,  was 
shot,  and  died  some  hours  later 
without  regaining  consciousness. 

Had  Lincoln  not  been  killed,  think 
what  a  different  novel  "Gone  with 
the  Wind"  would  have  been!  He  was 
born  in  Kentucky  and  was  the  best 
friend  the  South  ever  had. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  our  great 
novelist,  was  a  Democrat,  and  yet 
his  sketch  of  Lincoln,  after  he  talk- 
ed with  him  in  the  White  House  in 
1862,  is  the  finest  ink  portrait  of 
that  time: 

"If  put  to  guess  his  calling  and 
livelihood,  I  should  have  taken 
him  for  a  country  schoolmaster 
as  soon  as  anything  else.  His  hair 
was  black,  still  unmixed  with  gray 
stiff,  somewhat  bushy,  and  had  ap- 
parently been  acquainted  with 
neither  brush  nor  comb  that 
morning,  after  the  disarrange- 
ment of  the  pillow;  and  as  to  a 
nightcap,  Uncle  Abe  probably 
knows  nothing  of  such  effemi- 
nacies. His  complexion  is  dark  and 
sallow,  betokening,  I  fear,  an  in- 
salubrious atmosphere  around  the 
'White  House;  he  has  thick  black 
eyebrows  and  an  impending  brow; 
his  nose  is  large,  and  the  lines 
about  his  mouth  are  very  strongly 
defined. 

"The  whole  physiognomy  is  as 
coarse  a  one  as  you  would  meet 
anywhere  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  States;  but,  withal, 
it  is  deemed,  illuminated,  soften- 
ed, and  brightened  by  a  kindly 
though  serious  look  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  an  expression  of  homely 
sagacity,  that  seems  weighted 
with  rich  results  of  village  ex- 
perience. A  great  deal  of  native 
sense;  no  bookist  cultivation,  no 
refinement;  honest  at  heart,  and 
thoroughly  so,  and  yet,  in  some 
sort,  sly — at  least,  endowed  with 
a  sort  of  tact  and  wisdom  that 
are?  akin  to  craft,  and  would  im- 
pel him,  I  think,  to  take  an  an- 
tagonist in  flank  rather  than  to 
make  a  bull-run  at  him  right  in 
front.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  like 
this  sallow,  queer  sagacious  vis- 
age, with  the  homely  human 
sympathies  that  warmed  it;  and, 
for  my  small  share  in  the  matter, 
would  as  lief  have  Uncle  Abe  for 
a  ruler  as  any  man  whom  it  would 
have  been  practicable  to  put  in  his 
place."— (©  1937) 


Physical  Characteristics  o**  Abraham  Lincoln 

Height  -  6*   bn 

Weight  -  180  lbs.   average     (dropped  from  200  to  l6o) 

Head  -  Hat  size:   7  l/8.      Head  neaaured  6^   inches  diameter  from,  enr  to  ear,  and  8  inches 
fror    front  to  back.        Head  was  long,   with  high  sloping  brow. 

Build  -  Tall,  lean,   and  lank,  sinewy  and  muscular.     Stoop  shouldered.      Long  arms.     Very- 
long  legs .     Descri'b  ed  as  boney  and  angular. 

Hands  -  Circumference  of  hand  was  10  inches.     Normal  size  in  proportion  to  height. 

Feet  -  Right  foot  was  1?*  inches  long;   left  foot  was  1?  inches  long.      "Large  and  boney." 

Hair  -  Coarse  black  thick  and  unruly.     At  age  fifty  no  trace  of  gray. 

Eyes  -  dark  grey,  deep  set  under  heavy  brows.     Described  as   "bright,   dreamy,   penetrating, 
patient,   loving,   kind,   alert,   sad,  pre-occupied ,   and  melancholy".     Reading  glasses. 

Complexion  -   "rattered  and  bronzed  without  Veing  hard."     Sallow  and  leathery.     Lined  face. 

Countenance  -  Large,   prominent  nose,   slightly  Vent  toward  right.   Ears  large  but  close  to 
head.     Mouth  large  with  thin  upper  lip  and  thick,   hanging  lower  lip.     Chin 
slightly  upturned.:     rjrominent  Adam's  apple.     Conspicuous  mole  on  right 
side  pf  face  near  motith.     Long  angular  iawa.      Prominent  cheek  vones.     Grew 
toard  shortly  after  election. 

Attire  -  Stove-pipe  hat,  white   shift  with   turned  dcn.m  sollor  over  thin  hi  nil  necktie. 

black  ccat  and  trousers.     Hpol—  shaWl  carried  over  left  arm.     Sometimes  a  blue 
circular  cloak.     rrtm\  oarried  a  carpet  bag  and   an  umbrella.     Trousers  usually 
too  short.     Shoes  often  unshinod.     Sometimes  wore  white  gloves. 

Voice  -  High  pitehed,   clear  and  carrying.     IftwuiOlatll  eare'Vlly.      A  good  orator. 
His  laugh  was  delightful — a  high  musical  tenor. 


Recalling  Lincoln 


(William  E.  Herndon,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's law  partner,  recalls  how  Lincoln 
made  a  speech.) 

I  can  see  him  now,  in  my  mind  distinct . . . 
six  feet  four  inches,  often  seeming  more, 
although     stoop-shouldered,     very     gaunt 

and  thin, 
his  flesh  loose,  tough,  dry,  wrinkled,  dark, 
like  the  pie  apples  strung  behind  a  stove. 

He  rose  up  steadily  and  firmly  to  his  feet, 
but    leaned    a    little    forward,    awkward, 

angular. 
He  slowly  ran  his  eyes  across  the  crowd 
in  recognition,  putting  them  at  ease.  He 

always  stood 
square  on  his  feet,  so,  even  toe  to  toe. 
At  first,  in  diffidence,  his  voice  was  shrill, 

too  high, 
but  gradually  it  gathered  resonance, 
became  harmonious,  persuasive,  warm, 
as  he  grew  confident,  his  face  aglow, 
standing  at  last  erect,  straight,  dignified. 

On  rising  to  a  crowd,  he  generally 

put  both  his  hands  behind  him,  with  the 

left  one  curved 
to  his  right  palm.  Then  he  might  move 

them  front, 
and  interlock  the  fingers,  run  the  thumb 
of  one  around  the  other,  just  like  this.  .  .  , 
Often  he'd  let  them  fall  down  by  his  sides. 

Sometimes  he  would  throw  back  his  head, 

for  emphasis, 
but  Lincoln  never  was  theatrical. 
At  times  he'd  take  hold  of  his  left  lapel, 
keeping  his  right  hand  free  for  gesturing, 
and  he  might  shoot  that  bony  forefinger 
to  dot  an  idea,  clinch  an  argument. 
His  way  of  speaking  was  quite  calm  and 

cool, 
careful  and  earnest,  clear  to  its  idea, 
strong,     terse,     in     language     live     with 

anecdotes, 
remembered  or  invented  to  suggest 
the  gist  of  life  in  little  parables. 

The  most  he'd  do,  in  climax,  might  be  hold 
both  hands  out  higher  than  his  head,  some- 
times 
with  both  hands  open,  sometimes  clenched. 
He  never  sawed  the  air,  and  yet  it  seemed 

somehow 
as  though  all  of  his  body  was  in  motion, 
easy  with  grace  and  lithe  with  eloquence. 

Ulrich  Tkoubetzkoy 


How  Abraham  Lincoln  Looked 

He  was  as  unusual  externally  as  he  was  remarkable  mentally,  but  men  ivho 
knew  him   were  not  concerned  about  his  appearance 


NO  ONE  of  America's  great  men  has 
been  described  in  more  uncompli- 
mentary term.-  b)  his  political  foes 
than  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  much  mighl 
be  said  of  the  admissions  his  friends  have 
made  about  his  homeliness 

There  was  Lincoln's  law  partner,  William 
Herndon,  who  idealized  him  in  many  way-, 
but  Herndon  was  never  blind  to  the  com- 
moner faults  and  the  uncommon  homeliness 
of  the  great  man. 

"Lincoln's  walk  was  undulatory,"  said 
Herndon.  "He  moved  cnuiiously  but 
firmly,  his  long  arm-  and  giani  hands  hung 
down  by  his  side.  He  walked  with  even 
tread,  the  inner  sides  of  his  feet  being 
parallel.  He  put  the  whole  fool  flat  on 
the  ground  at  once,  noi  rising  from  the  toe, 
and  hence  he  had  no  spring  to  his  walk." 

Carl  Schurz,  the  German  who  came  to 
America  and  became  very  prominent  in  our 
political  affairs  in  Lincoln's  day,  described 
the  latter  as  he  saw  him  in  1S5S,  during  the 
famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  His  voice 
was  not  musical,  Schurz  declared,  but  high- 
keyed  and  likely  to  turn  into  a  shrill  treble 
in  moments  of  excitement.  He  thought  it 
not  actually  disagreeable,  but  possessed  of 
a.  far-reaching  quality,  li  was  always  ob- 
vious that  what  he  said  was  heard  and  un- 
derstood at  the  farthest  edges  of  his  au- 
dience. 

Lincoln's  gestures  Schui'2  called  awkward. 
He  swung  his  arms  in  an  ungraceful  man- 
ner, and  he  would  bend  down  his  long- 
body  and  his  knees  and  then,  to  feature  a 
point,  would  straighten  his  knees  and  shoot 
his  body  up  to  his  very  tiptoes  with  amaz- 
ing emphasis. 

Schurz  described  Lincoln  further  as  seen 
on  a  train  going  to  Quincy,  for  the  famous: 
debate: 

"There  he  stood,  overtopping  by  several 
inches  all  those  surrounding  lum.  Though 
measuring  something  over  six  feet  myself, 
I  had,  standing  quite  near  him,  to  throw 
my  head  backward  to  look  into  his  eyes. 
He  wore  a  somewhat  battered  stovepipe 
hat.  His  neck  emerged  long  and  skinny 
from  a  white  collar  turned  down  over  a 
thin  black  necktie.  His  lank,  ungainly 
body  was  clad  in  a  rusty  black  dresscoat 
with  sleeves  that  should  have  been  longer, 
but  his  arms  appeared  so  long  that  a.  store 
coat  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  come  to 
his  wrists.  His  black  trousers,  too,  per- 
mitted a  very  full   view   of  his  large  feet. 

"On  his  left  ami  he  carried  a  gray  woolen 
shawl  which  evidently  served  him  as  an 
overcoat  in  chilly  weather.  His  left  hand 
held  a  cotton  umbrella  of  the  bulging  kind, 
and  also  a.  black  satchel  that  bore  the  marks 
of  long  and  hard  usage.  His  right  hand  he 
kept  free  for  handshaking." 


By 


Frank    Farriiiglon 


According  to  Whitney,  Lincoln  was  awk- 
ward in  gait  and  actions.  His  skin  was  a 
dark  sallow  color;  his  features  were  coarse; 
In-  expression  kind  and  amiable.  His  eyes 
were  indicative  of  deep  reflection  and,  at 
time.-,  of  deep  sot  row  as  well.  Hi-  head 
Was  high  but  not  large.  His  forehead  wa- 
broad  at  the  base,  but  retreated.  He  wore 
a  hat  measuring  7'/«  indie-.  Hi-  ears  were 
large;  hi,-  hair  coarse,  black  and  bu-hy, 
standing  out  all  over  his  head.  His  chest 
was  thin,  his  shoulders  narrow.  He  walked 
with  a  stoop  and  when  sitting  appeared 
only  average  height . 

"Who  is  that  gawk?"  asked  a  Springfield 
photographer  who  saw  Lincoln  in  1855  and 
described  him  thus:  "A  tall,  lank,  awk- 
ward man  who  wore  a  tall  hat,  a  short  rag- 
Ian  coat,  short  top  boots,  one  trouser  leg- 
stuck  in  the  top,  walking  with  a.  -toop  and 
carrying  one  hand  behind  him." 

Others  have  said  that  Lincoln'.-  neck  was 
long  and  unusually  accentuated  by  a  low, 
loose  collar  and  a  carelessly-tied  black 
stock.  His  hat  had  no  nap.  Ili^  boots  were 
not  commonly  blackened,  nor  his  clothes 
brushed.  His  trousers  were  habitually  too 
short.  The  old  gray  shawl  was  some- 
times alternated  with  a  circular  clonk  of 
blue,  bought  when  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  in   1S49. 

lie  often  carried  a  dilapidated  carpet, 
bag  to  hold  hi.-  legal  papers  as  he  .journeyed 
from  one  courthouse  to  another.  His  faded 
green  umbrella  had  lost  it-  knob  and  was. 
tied  with  a  string  about  its  middle.  It  had 
the  name  "A.  Lincoln"  in  cut-out  letters  of 
while  muslin  attached  to  it. 

All  seem  to  agree  that  the  shrill  piping 
tones  of  his  voice  gave  way,  a.-  hi-  speeches 
advanced,  to  a  pleasanter,  more  resonant 
tone,  and  whatever  the  tone,  that   this  fac- 


tor was  forgotten  in  his  words  as  he  con- 
vinced his  hearers. 

OXE  might  think  Lincoln  almost  gro- 
tesque, as  pictured  by  those  who  saw 
only  the  peculiarities  of  his  dress  and  figure 
Descriptions  of  him  quite  naturally  picked 
out  the  characteristics  that  seemed  strange 
or  freakish.  It  i-  easily  forgotten  that,  in 
his  day,  people  in  the  pioneer  commuiu- 
ties  of  the  Middle  Wet  gave  comparative!) 
little  attention  to  dress.  Furthermore,  the 
Standards  and  the  styles  were  utterly  dif- 
ferent from  those  we  today  contrast  with 
them.  The  fashions  of  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury would  seem  almost  a-  ludicrous. 

Those  portraits  that  -how  Abraham  Lin- 
coln at  his  best,  such  as  the  Brady  photo- 
graph, taken  when  he  was  in  New  York 
in  lSiJO  to  .-peak  at  Cooper  Union,  show 
him  dignified,  serious,  and  almost  handsome. 
Another  portrait  that  pictures  him  elhv- 
tively  and  satisfyingly  1-  that  of  Hessler, 
made  at  Chicago  in   1857. 

Let  no  one  think  that  Lincoln,  to  tho>e 
who  gained  more  than  a  hasty  glance  at 
him,  presented  anything  but  a  good  ap- 
pearance. Many  of  the  other  prominent 
men  of  his  time  could  be  made  to  seeiu 
as  unattractive  as  critical  description  has 
made  Lincoln  seem. 

Granting  that  Lincoln's  appearance  was 
unusual;  that  a  certain  carelessness  of 
dress,  particularly  prior  to  his  presidency, 
showed  a  mind  intent  upon  more  important 
things;  there  is  still  no  warrant  to  consider 
him  freakish  looking  in  any  degree.  His 
was  a  very  striking  appearance.  He  was 
as  unusual  externally  as  he  was  remarkable 
mentally,  but  men  who  knew  him,  whether 
friends  or  enemies,  were  not  concerned 
about  his  appearance.  They  cared  little 
that  he  looked  different  from  other  men. 
but  they  cared  much  that  what  he  sunt 
and  thought  was  different. 

Delhi,  N.  V. 


HENRY  C.  WHITNEY  tell-  how  Lin- 
coln looked  when  Whitney,  then 
twenty-one  years  old,  came  to  1'ibana,  in 
1854,  and  opened  a  law  office,  lbs  prac- 
tice brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with 
the  future  President . 


F'ncts    About    Lincoln. 

Lincoln  was  six  feet  four  inches  tall -a 
fact  of  which  he  was  immensely  proud. 
Washington  was  six  feet  two  inches  tall, 
Grant  five  feet  ten  inches,  Napoleon  live 
feet  two.    Nelson  live  feet  four. 

lie  was  swarthy  as  an  Indian,  v.!th  wiry 
jet  black  hair  not  easily  amenable  to  tha 
comb. 

His  eyes  were  blight,  keen  and  a  l.iniln- 
ous  gray  in  color,  though  hl3  eyebrows 
were  black,  like  his  hair. 

His  face  was  almost  grotesquely  rough 
and  square — lajitei  n-jawed,  he  called 
himself. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Lin- 
coln had  a  rough  black  beard.  He  said 
he  let  it  grow  "to  cover  up  his  homely 
features. " 

His      figure      was      gaunt,    slender    and  j 
slightly  tent.  .1 

He  had  very  large  feet  and  wore  a  No.  | 
11  boot  on  his  left  foot  and  a  No.  H',2  on 
the  right  foot. 

His  laugh  was  delightf  jl— a  high,  mu- 
sical tenor. 

His  clothes  were  usually  black,  always 
loose-fitting  and  often  in  need  of  pressing. 

When  a  lawyer  in  Illinois,  Lincoln  wore 
a  brown,  faded  hat,  with  the  nap  rubbed 
off. 

For  hie  short  cloak  he  sometimes  sub- 
stituted a  shawl. 

His  trousers  were  always  too  short. 

He  carried  a  faded  g  een  umbrella,  with 
"A.  Lincoln"  in  large  white  cotton  letters 
sewed  on  tho  outside. 

In  traveling  he  never  complained  of 
food,  bod  or  lodging. 

He  was  always  bashful  with  women  and 
never  particularly  cared  for  their  so- 
ciety. 

His  kindness  was  such  that  he  coulcc 
never  refuse  a  polite  request— where  nc 
principle  was  involved. 

It  was  hl-j  habit  always  to  read  aloud, 
so  that  he  might  "remember  it  better." 

He  was  not  a  good  listener,  but  was 
most  at  his  ease  when  telling  his  own 
stories. 

The  vein  of  superstition  In  him  never 
died  out.  He  even  related  dreams  and 
portents  presaging  his  own  assassina- 
tion. 

He  was  unmethodical  and  had  no  love 
of  detail. 
|     He  loved  his  children  and  was  Idolized 
by  them. 

He  was  above  all  things  merciful.  It  is 
well  Known  that  he  believed  a  soldier 
should  not  be  punished  for  cowardice 

He  had  a  tender,  sensitive,  romantic 
nature.  He  needed  sympathy,  companion- 
ship, understanding. 

He  had  marvelous  personal  courage, 
but  a  horror  of  the  sight  of  blood. 

He  was  fond  of  homely,   old-fashioned 
poems,  and  used  to  repeat  them.  His  fa- 
vorite  was    "Oh,   Why   Should   the   Spirit 
^"ortai  Ee  Proud?" 


A  Fen  Picture  of  Lincoln. 

The  Hon.W.H.IIerndon,of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  who  was  for  twen- 
ty years  the  law  partner  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  recently  gave  a  lect- 
ure on  the  life  and  character  of  his 
\  illustrious  companion,  prefacing  it 
I  with  the  following  remarkable  per- 
!  sonal  description  : 

"Abraham  Lincoln  was  about  six 
feet  four  inches  high,  and  when  he 
left  the  city,  was  fifty-one  years  old, 
having  good  health  and  no  gray 
hairs,  or  but  a  few  in  his  head.  He 
was  thin,  wiry,  sinewy,  rawboned, 
through  the  breast  to  the  back, and 
'  across  the  shoulders;  standing,  he 
leaned  forward — was  wha*t  may  be 
called  stoop-shouldered,  inclining  to 
be  consumptive  by  build.  His  weight 
was  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.  His  organization — rather 
his  structure  and  lunction — worked 
pis  blood  had  to  run  a 
I  -<"- D  from  his  i.eart  to  the 

J  extremities   of  his   frame,   and    his 
|  nerve  force  had  to  travel  through  dry 
j  ground  a   long   distance    before  his 
I  muscles    were  obedient  to   his  will. 
j  His  structure  was  loose  and  leathery  ; 
;  his  body  was  shrunk  and  shriveled, 
j  having    dark   skin,    dark  hair,  look- 
ing  woe-struk.       The    whole   man,  j 
body    and     mind,    worked    slowly,  ! 
creakiugly,    as    if  it  needed   oiling,  j 
I  Physically,  he  was  a  very  powerful  ! 
j  man  lifting  with  ease  four  hundred  I 
or  six  hundred  pounds. 
!      "His  mind  was  like  his  body — it 
j  worked  slowly,  but  strongly.     When  j 
;  he  Walked  he  moved  cautiously,  but  | 


irom  trie    toes, 
spring    to  his  walk. 


i  firmly,   his  long  arms,  and  hands  on  I 
j  them  like  giant's  swuug  down  by  his 
I  side.     He  walked  with   even  tread  ; 
the  inner  side  of  his  feet  were  paral-  ' 
lei.      He    put   the   whole    foot    flat 
down  on   the   ground    at    once,    not 
landing  on  the  heel ;   he  likewise  lil- 
tej  his  loot  all  at    once,  not  raising 
and    lance    had  no 
He    had    tV 
economy   of   i'all    and    lift    o. 
though  he  had  no  spring  or  apparent 
ease   of  motion    iu    his    tread,     lie 
walked   undulatory,    up    and   down,  ! 
catching  and  pocketing  tire,    weari- 
I  ness    and  pain  all  up  and  down   his 
■  person,  preventing  them  from  loca- 
I  ting.      The  first  opinion  of  a  stran- 
I  ger  or  a  man    who  did  not  observe 
j  closely,  was  that  his   walk    implica- 
j  ted   shrewdness,  cunning,    a    tricky 
man,  but  his  walk   was  the  walk    ol 
caution    and    firmness.       Iu    sitting 
down  in  a  common  chair  he  was  no 
taller  than  ordinary  men.     Ilia  legs 
and   arms    were  abnormally,   unnat- 
urally long,  and  in  undue  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  his  body.     It  was  only 
when  he  stood  up    that    he    loomed 
above  other  men. 

':Mr.  Lincoln's  head  was  Ion"  and 

tall  from  the  base  of  the  brain  and 

from   the  eyebrows — the    perceptive 

faculties.     His  head  ran  backward, 

his  forehead  rising  as  it  ran  back  at 

a  low  angle,  like  Clay's,  and    unlike 

I  Webster's,     almost      perpendicular. 

The  size  of  the  hat,  measured  on  the 

i  hatter's   block,    was  seven  and  one- 

i  eighth,  his  head  being  from  ear   to 

I  ear  six  and  a  half  inches,  and  from 

j  the  front  to  the    back  of  the    brain  j 

'  ei<rht    inches.        Thus   measured   it ' 

O 

i  was  not  below  the  medium  size.    His  | 

I  forehead  was  narrow  but  high  ;   his  ' 

I  hair  was  dark,  almost  black,  and  lay 

!  floating   where    his   fingers   or     the 

'  wind  left  it,  piled  at    random.     His 

cheek  bones  were   high,  sharp   and 

prominent.        His    eyebrows    heavy 

and     jutting    out;    his   jaws     were 

long,    up-curved    aud     heavy  ;     his 

l  nose  was  large,  long  and  blunt,  hav- 

|  ing  the  tip  glowing  in    red,   and   a 

little  awry  toward  the -right  eye;  hi 

chin  was  long,  sharp  and  up-curved  ' 

his  eye-brows  cropped  out  like  a  huge 

rock  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  ;   his  face 

was  long,  sallow,  cadaverous,  shrunk, 

shrivelled,   wrinkled   and    dry,  hav-  j 

ing  here  and  there  a  hair  on  the  sur-  ji 

face;   his  cheeks  were   leathery  ;  his 

ears  were  large  and   ran  out  almost 

at  right  angles  from  his  head,  caused  I 


oy  neavy  Uat^  aud  partly  by  nature  ; 
his  lower  lip  was  thick,  hanging  and 
uudercurved.  while  his  chin  reached 
for  the  lip  up-curved  ;  his  neck  was 
neat  and  trim,  his  head  beiug  well 
balanced  on  it ;  there  was  the  lower 
mole  on  the  right  cheek  and  Adam's 
apple  ou  the  throat. 

Thus  stood,  walked,  acted  and 
looked  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was 
not  a  pretty  man  by  any  means,  HOT 
was  he  an  ugly  one.  He  was  a  homely 
man,  careless  of  bi-  looks,  plain  look- 
ing and  plain  acting.  He  had  no 
pomp,  display  or  dignity,  co-called. 
He  appeared  simple  in  his  carriage 
and  bearing.  He  was  a  sad  looking 
man  ;  his  melancholy  dripped  from 
him  as  he  walked.  Iiis  apparent 
gloom  impressed  his  friends  and 
created  a  sympathy  for  him — one 
means  of  his  great  success.  He  was 
gloomy,  abstracted  and  joyous. rather 
humorous  by  turns.  I  do  not  think 
he  knew  what  real  joy  was  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Mr.  Lincoln 
sometimes  walked  our  streets  cheeri- 
ly, good  humoredly,  perhaps  joyous- 
ly, and  then  it  was  on  meeting  a 
friend  he  cried,  "How  d'y,"  clasping 
one  of  his  friend's  hands  iu  both  of 
his,  giving  a  good  hearty  soul*-wcl- 
come.  v 

'•Sometimes  he  might  be  seen 
wending  his  way  to  his  otiice,  to  the 
court-room  or  railroad  depot,  with 
his  bagage,  looking  like  a  rail  in 
broadcloth.  Of  a  winter's  morning 
he  might  be  seen  stalking  and  stilt- 
ing it  to  the  market-house,  basket 
on  arm.  his  old  gray  shawl  wrapped 
around  his  neck,  his  little  Willie  or 
Tad  running  along  at  his  heels,  ask- 
ing a  thousand  little  quick  ques- 
tions, which  his  father  heard  not — 
not  then  even  knowing  that  little 
Willie  or  Tad  was  there,  so  absrtacted 
was  the  father.  When  ho  thus  met 
a  friend,  he  said  that  something  put 
him  it:  mind  of  a  story  which  he 
heard  in  Indiana,  and  tell  he  would, 
and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
listen. 

Thus,  I  Bay,  stood,  and  walked 
and  looked  this  singular  man.  He 
was  old ;  but  when  that  grey  eye 
and  face  and  every  feature  were  lit 
up  by  the  inward  soul  iu  tires  of 
emotion,  then  it  was  that  all  these 
apparently  ugly  features  sprang  into 
organs  of  beauty,  or  sunk  themselves 
iu  a  sea  of  inspiration  that  some- 
times tio  >ded  the  face. 


Kii 


CALLED  LINCOLN  HANDSOME 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  hand- 
some at  least  once  In  his  life.  It  Is 
disclosed  by  a  search  of  records  by 
Prof.  Sumner  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  who  has  unearthed  a 
speech  delivered  by  Lincoln  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  Pair  at  Milwaukee, 
September  30,   1859. 

At  the  time  of  the  speech  a  news- 
paper writer  reporting  the  event  bald 
that  Lincoln  "looked  like  a  man 
made   for   wading   In   deep   water." 

"The  women  say  he  Is  homely." 
continued  the  writer,  "but  I  say  he 
is  hcndsome  He  looks  like  an  open- 
hearted,  honest  man  grown  6harp  m 
fighting  knaves.  He  appears  very 
much  like  Henry  Clay  without  th" 
light  complexion  and  fiery  enthusi- 
asm. His  address  was  short,  sweet, 
Llncolnian.  It  did  not  please  every- 
body, I  suppose,  and  therefore  It  was 
something  positive  and  good." — 
(Farm  and  Flrcslda. 


HOW  MR.  LINCOLN  LOOKED 


A   Proteat   Avalnat    Calling-   Illra    One 

of  the   l  Kiirni    Men  in   Country-. 

Extracts  from  Letters  of  Colonel  Rob- 
ert Qould  Shaw,  54th  Moss.  Vols  , 
when  Private  In  the  7th  New  York 
.s.   M. 

Washington,   April  28,   1861. 
"  'Old   Abe'  came  down   the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  to  see  us  sworn  In  and 
stood    smiling-    and    kind,    holding    his 
two  little  boys  by  the   hand." 

Washington.  May  1st,  1861. 
"We  told  him  (Seward)  that  we 
should  like  very  much  to  see  the  presi- 
dent; so  he  gave  us  a  note  to  him,  and 
off  we  trotted  to  make  a  call.  After 
waiting  a  few  nilnutos  In  the  ante- 
chamber, we  were  shown  into  a  room 
where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sitting  at  a 
desk,  perfectly  covered  with  papers  of 
every  description.  He  got  up  and 
shook  hands  with  us  both  In  the  most 
cordial  way,  asked  us  to  be  seated  and 
gamed  glad  to  have  ua  come.  It  is 
really  too  bad  to  call  him  one  of  the 
ugliest  men  in  the  country,  for  I  have 
seldom  seen  a  pleasanter  or  more  kind- 
hearted  looking  one,  and  he  has  cer- 
tainly a  very  striking   looking   face. 

"It  Is  easy  to  see  why  he  is  so  popu- 
lar with  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
him.  His  voice  is  very  pleasant,  and 
though  to  be  sure  were  were  Inero 
only  a  few  minutes,  I  didn't  hear  any- 
thing like  western  slang  or  twang 
about  him.  He  gives  you,  the  Im- 
pression, too,  of  being  a  gentleman.  I 
told  him  I  had  heard  of  his  son  In  j 
Cambridge,  and  we  talked  a  little 
about  our  regiment  and  the  others  sta- 
tioned in  the  city,  some  of  which  he 
said  they  were  trying  to  put  in  good 
trim  as  fast  as  possible.  Though  you 
can't  judge  of  a  man  in  a  five-minute 
conversation,  we  were  very  much 
pleased  with  what  we  saw  of  him." 
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RINGSIDE  IN  HOOSIERLAND 


Lincoln  Not  Clumsy, 
Hoosier's  Book  Says 

By  WAYNE  GUTHRIE 

A  Hoosier  who  was  a  member  of  the  mounted  unit 
that  guarded  Abraham  Lincoln  the  last  16  months  of 
the  Civil  War  and  who  stood  within  20  feet  of  him  as 
he  delivered  his  second  inaugural  address  always  pro- 
tested against  "those  who  described  or  imagined  Lincoln  j 
as  clumsy,  awkward  or  ungainly."  | 

That  protest  was  voiced  by 


the  late  Robert  W.  Bride,  In- 
dianapolis attorney  and  one- 
time member  of  the  Indiana 
Supreme  Court,  in  the  book, 
"Personal  Recollections  of 
I  Abraham  L  i  n  - 
coin,"  published 
I  in  1926  by  the 
B  o  b  b  s  -Merrill 
Co.  of  Indianap- 
I  olis. 

An  auto- 
graphed copy  of 
the  original  lim- 
ited issue  of  500 
copies  is  the 
cherished  pos- 
Guthrie  session  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  P.  Hos- 
ter,  who  lives  at  the  Indiana 
Methodist  Home,  Franklin. 
She  received  it  the  day  before 
his  death  in  May,  1926. 

"While  he  was  far  from  be- 
ing a  handsome  man,  either  in 
form  or  feature,  he  was  not 
clumsy,  nor  awkward,  nor  un- 
gainly, and  when  his  face  was 
illumined  by  a  smile  all 
thought  of  ugliness  vanished 
in  its  winning  and  kindly  at- 
tractiveness," Judge  McBride 
wrote. 

"While  he  was  very  tall, 
angular  and  coarse  -  featured, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  a 
strong,  athletic  man.  He  was 
habitually  erect,  his  shoulders, 
as  a  rule,  carried  well  back. 

"His  step  was  firm,  his  car- 
riage dignified." 


'SELF-POSSESSED, 
NEVER  ILL  AT  EASE' 

Being  a  noncommissioned 
officer  in  that  mounted  body- 
guard, Judge  McBride  saw 
Lincoln  in  the  midst  of  all 
classes  of  people.  He  added 
that  "always  and  everywhere" 
Lincoln  was  "natural  and  self- 
possessed,  never  posing  and 
never  awkward  or  ill  at  ease." 
Judge  McBride  frequently 
was  asked  where  that  body- 
guard was  on  the  night  of  Lin- 
coln's assassination,  why  it 
was  not  with  him  and  why  it 
did  not  protect  him  that  night. 
He  wrote: 

"The  answer  is — because  of 
respect  for  Mr.  Lincoln's 
wishes.  Left  to  himself,  he 
would  have  had  no  guard  and 
no  military  escort  at  any  time 
...  He  especially  resented  any 
suggestion  that  there  was  such 
danger  while  he  was  mingling 
with  the  people  on  social  occa- 
sions, or  while  he  was  visit- 
ing the  theaters." 

He  recalled  that  when  word 
reached  Washington  of  Lee's 
surrender  a  crowd  of  cheering, 
laughing,  screaming  and  shout- 
ing people  assembled  in  front 
of  the  War  Department.  In  re- 


sponse to  calls  from  that 
throng  several  governmental 
and  military  leaders,  including 
Vice-President  Andrew  John- 
son, made  impromptu  speeches. 
Johnson  said  that  if  he  were 
president  he  would  try  the 
rebels  as  traitors  and  hang 
them. 

ASKED  BAND 
TO  PLAY  "DIXIE" 

The  crowd  moved  to  the 
White  House  where  Lincoln 
said  he  could  not  make  a  talk, 
that  he  must  take  time  to 
think  and  that  he  would  make 
one  the  next  evening  if  those 
folks  would  return.  But  there 
was  one  thing  he  could  do 
right  then: 

"You  have  a  band  with  you. 
There  is  one  piece  of  music  I 
always  have  liked.  For  the  last 
four  years  it  has  not  been  pop- 
ular in  the  North.  But  now,  by 
virtue  of  the  prerogative  as 
president  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  I 
declare  it  contraband  of  war 
and  our  lawful  prize.  I  ask  the 
band  to  play  'Dixie'  ". 

The  mounted  unit  of  which 
Judge  McBride  was  a  member 
was  recruited  by  the  Ohio  gov- 
ernor for  a  special  service,  the 
nature  of  which  was  not  re- 
vealed to  the  men  until  after 
it  had  been  assigned. 

After  the  war  Judge  Mc- 
Bride practiced  law  in  Water- 
loo, Ind.  He  also  was  judge  of 
the  Dekalb,  Noble  and  Steuben 
Counties  Circuit  Court. 

In  1890  he  moved  to  Elkhart. 
Two  years  later  he  was  de- 
feated for  the  Indiana  Supreme 
Court.  After  serving  for  a  time 
the  man  who  had  defeated 
him  died  and  McBride  was 
named  by  the  governor  to  fill 
that  vacancy. 

Judge  McBride  moved  to  In- 
dianapolis then  and  following 
his  tenure  on  the  Supreme 
Court  was  a  law  partner  for 
some  time  of  the  late  Caleb  S. 
Denny,  former  mayor  of  Indi- 
anapolis. Judge  McBride  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the 
State  Life  Insurance  Co.  and 
was  counsel  for  its  loan  de- 
partment. 

He  died  in  Indianapolis. 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN. 

Remarkable  Pen  Picture  by  "Bull  Run" 
Russell. 

Quite  timely  is  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  President  Lincoln,  which  was 
written  two  years  before  the  martyred 
President's  death  by  "Bull  Hun"  Itussell 
and  published  in  the  Boston  Herald,  for- 
ty-eight years  ago   today. 

"Soon  afterwards  there  entered,  with 
a  shambling,  loose,  irregular,  almost  un- 
steady gait,  a  tall,  lunk,  lean  man,  con- 
siderably over  <>  feet  in  height,  with 
stooping  shoulders,  long  pendulous  arms, 
terminating  in  bauds  of  extraordinary 
dimensions,  which,  however,  were  far 
exceeded  in  proportiou  by  his  feet.  He 
was  dressed  in  an  ill-fitting,  wrinkled  suit 
of  black  which  put  one  in  mind  of  nu  un- 
dertakers uniform  at  a  funeral;  round 
his  neck  a  rope  of  black  silk  was  knotted 
In  a  large  bulb,  with  flying  ends  project- 
ing beyond  the  collar  of  his  coat;  his 
turned  down  shirt  collar  disclosed  a 
sinewy  muscular  neck,  and  above  that, 
nestling  in  a  great  black  mass  of  hair, 
bristling  and  compact  like  a  ruff  of 
mourning  pins,  rose  the  strange  quaint 
face  and  head,  covered  with  its  thatch 
of  republican  hair,  of  President  Lincoln. 
The  impression  produced  by  the  size  of 
his  extremities,  and  by  his  flapping  and 
wide  projecting  ears,  may  be  removed  by 
the  appearance  of  kindness,  sagacity,  and 
the  awkward  bouhommie  of  his  face;  the 
mouth  is  absolutely  prodigious;  the  lips 
straggling  and  extending  almost  from  one 
line  of  black  beard  to  the  other,  and 
only  kept  in  order  by  two  deep  furrows 
from  the  nostril  to  the  chin;  the  nose  it- 
self— a  prominent  organ — stands  out  from 
the  face  with  an  inquiring,  anxious  air, 
as  though  sniffing  for  some  good  thing  in 
the  wind,  the  eyes,  dark,  full  and  deeply 
set,  are  penetrating,  but  full  of  expres- 
sion which  almost  amounts  to  tenderness; 
and  above  them  projects  the  shaggy 
brow,  running  into  the  small  hard  front- 
al space,  the  development  of  which  can 
scarcely  be  estimated  accurately,  owing 
in  the  irregular  locks  of  thick  hair  care- 
lessly  brushed   across  it." 


Hi."' 


(^Making 
Conversation 

BY  J.   EMIL  SMITH 

Of  all  people  in  America,  Springfieldians 
should  know  how  Lincoln  looked,  his  fea- 
tures and  facial   expres- 
sions, but  do  they? 

Certainly  one  would 
say  that  they  should,  with 
all  the  Lincoln  portraits 
which  have  been  painted 
and  printed. 

The  fact  is  that  Lin- 
coln's facial  makeup  was 
as  mysterious,  as  intri- 
guing, as  fascinating  as 
was  his  mental  character, 
and  just  as  difficult  for 
the  average  person  to 
fathom.  So  states  a 
student  of  Lincoln  who  adds: 

"Lincoln  never  took  a  good  picture.  Some- 
times we  hear  it  said  of  a  person,  'he  just 
doesn't  take  a  good  picture,',  or  'the  picture 
does  not  do  him  justice.'  No  picture  ever 
did  Lincoln  justice,  and  perhaps  only  one 
portrait  painter  came  anywhere  near  close 
to  depicting  the  character  of  Lincoln  in  his 
face. 

"He  was  just  about  the  superlative  of 
all  those  folk  who  just  don't  take  a  good 
picture.  A  little  inside  information  about 
Lincoln's  features  is  given  by  Walt  Whit- 
man who  was  in  Washington  when  Lincoln 
was  president.     In  1863  he  wrote: 

"  'I  occasionally  saw  the  president  and  his 
wife  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
out  in  a  barouche  on  a  pleasure  ride  through 
the  city.  They  passed  me  once  very  close 
and  I  saw  the  president  in  the  face  fully, 
as  they  were  moving  slowly,  and  his  look, 
though  abstracted,  happened  to  be  directed 
steadily  in  my  eye.  He  bowed  and  smiled, 
but  far  beneath  his  smile  I  noticed  well  the 
expression  I  have  alluded  to.  None  of  the 
artists  or  pictures  has  caught  the  deep,  sub- 
tle and  indirect  expression  of  this  man's  face. 
There  is  something  else  there.  One  of  the 
great  portrait  painters  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago  is  needed.' 

"Then  two  years  later,  writing  on  the 
same  subject  Whitman  stated:  'Probably  the 
reader  has  seen  physiognomies  (often  of  old 
farmers,  sea  captains  and  such)  that,  behind 
their  homeliness  or  even  ugliness,  held  super- 
ior points  so  subtle,  yet  so  palpable,  making 
the  real  life  of  their  faces  almost  as  impos- 
sible to  depict  as  a  wild  perfume  or  fruit- 
taste,  or  a  passionate  tone  of  the  living 
voice — and  such  was  Lincoln's  face,  the  pecu- 
liar color,  the  lines  of  it,  the  eyes,  mouth, 
expression.  Of  technical  beauty  it  had 
nothing,  but  to  the  eye  of  a  great  artist  it 
furnished  a  rare  study,  a  feast  and  fascina- 
tion. The  current  portraits  are  all  failures — 
most  of  them  are  caricatures.' " 


/ 


LINCOLN'S  LONG  ARMS 

A  year  ago  I  had  a  story  on  this  page  about  Thomas  A.  Edison  sent  me  by  Charles 
Bassett,  whose  business  life  was  with  the  Buffalo  Meter  Company,  founded  by  his 
lather.  Later  he  sent  another  story,  which  seems  appropriate  to  this  Lincoln  birthday 
month. 

Charles  writes  as  follows:  "My  grandfather,  Charles  R.  Bassett,  was  married  on  Sept- 
ember 17,  1860  in  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.  His  honeymoon  was  a  business  trip,  for  he  was 
selling  'The  Gold  Pen  with  Quill  Action'  to  jewelers  in  the  east  and  middle  west.  His 
story  was  passed  along  to  me  by  my  father." 

On  the  morning  after  the  election  in  November,  1860,  we  were  in  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  I  made  my  first  call  on  one  of  the  jewelers  there.  He  was  just 
closing  up  his  shop  and  said,  "Mr.  Bassett,  we  ivon't  try  to  do  much  business 
here  today.  I  am  going  up  to  call  on  Abraliam  Lincoln.  Come  with  me."  So  my 
bride  and  I  went  with  the  jeweler  up  to  the  Lincoln  residence  on  the  corner. 

Abraliam  Lincoln  was  in  his  living  room  and  there  was  some  activity  receiving 
arid  sending  telegrams  to  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  my  selling  work  I 
had  traveled  far  more  widely  than  the  average  man  of  that  period  and  Lincoln 
was  much  interested  in  questioning  me  about  the  sentiment  I  had  observed  in 
different  sections  I  had  visited.  Sensing  that  tie  must  be  a  very  busy  man,  1 
made  several  efforts  to  say  we  must  be  going  and  tried  to  rise  from  my  chair. 
But  Lincoln  would  reach  out,  push  me  in  the  chest  ivith  his  fingers,  and  say, 
"Sit  down,  sit  down,  Mr.  Bassett;  what  you  are  telling  me  is  very  interesting.  I 
want  to  ask  you  some  more  questions."  He  seemed  to  have  the  longest  arms  I 
had  ever  seen  on  any  human  being;  they  seemed  to  reach  halfway  across  the 
living  room. 

I  am  glad  to  add  this  short  episode  to  the  growing  millions  of  words  of  Lincolniana. 
It  may  be  symbolic  of  the  long  reach  of  this  great  man's  character  and  personality 
after  more  than  a  century. 


Yours  very  truly, 

Vice  President 


Lincoln  'Young 
And  Handsome' 
At  1st  Inaugural 

Letter  of  Witness  at  Cere- 
mony to  Brother  in.  Jer- 
sey Described  President 
as  'Accomplished  Orator' 

Photographs  Lie,  He  Said 

Admits,  However.  He  Saw 
Many  Ugly  Women  at 
White    House    Reception 

Special   to  rhc  Herald   Tribune 

BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J.  Feb.  12.  —  A 
contemporary  description  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  picturing  him  at  his  inaugura- 
iion  in  18G1  as  a  young,  handsome  man 
who  "delivered  his  address  in  the  style 
of  an  accomplished  orator,"  was  found 
among  the  effects  of  Eben  H.  Burger, 
••f  this  town,  to-day.  It  was  contained 
in  a  letter  to  Eben  from  his  brother 
William,  who  witnessed  the  inaugura- 
tion. 

The  letter  was  written  about  live 
months  after  that  published  yesterday 
in  the  Herald  Tribune  in  which  Lin- 
coln replied  to  nine-year-old  Grace 
Bedell,  now  Mrs.  George  N.  Billings,  of 
Delphos,  Kan.,  who  had  urged  him  to 
grow  a  beard. 

Dated  from  Washington,  March  8, 
J 86 1 ,  the  letter  from  William  Burger 
.-aid  that  "on  Monday  morning  early 
i  lie  weather  was  very  threatening,  but 
by  11  o'clock  the  clouds  disappeared 
and  the  sun  came  out  gloriously 
bright."  After  telling  of  the  inaugural 
pageant  and  his  inability  to  see  more 
of  Lincoln  than  his  hat,  Burger  wrote: 

"I  rushed  to  the  Capitol  and  edged 
my  way  so  close  to  the  platform  that 
I  not  only  had  a  good  view  but  heard 
every    word    he    said. 

"The  photographs  of  him  all  lie.  He 
is  not  'Old  Abe';  neither  is  he  ugly. 
1  was  much  surprised  at  his  youthful 
looks.  Instead  of  being  a  long,  lean, 
lank,  clumsy  individual,  he  is  very 
genteel,  easy  and  graceful  in  his  man- 
ners, and  delivered  his  address  in  the 
style   of  an   accomplished   orator. 

"His  inaugural  is  variously  received 
here.  The  Republicans  are  jubilant; 
the    Unionists,   or   old    Whigs,   are   en- 


Made  Lincoln  Groiv  Beard 


Mrs.  George  IS.  Billings,  of  Del- 
phos. Kan.,  who  as  Grace 
Bedell,  wrote  Abraham  Lincoln 
in.  1860  urging  him  to  grotc  a 
heard  because  his  homeliness  as 
depicted  in  a  campaign  poster 
made  her  sorry  for  him.  His 
response  was  reproduced  yester- 
day  in  the  Herald  Tribune. 
Later  he  had  grown  whiskers.  He 
kissed  her,  saying:  "You  see, 
Grace,  1  let  these  whiskers  grow 
for  you." 


couiaged  to  hope;  while  the  Secession- 
ists see  nothing  but  threats  of  war, 
blood,  and  fury.  This  will  probably 
blow   over — at  least  we   hope   so." 

Under  date  of  March  !),  Mr.  Burger 
continued  his  description  of  the  cere- 
monies  following  the   inauguration; 

"I  went  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  lirst  recep- 
tion last  evening.  The  White  House 
never  presented  such  •!  scene  before. 
It  was  most  emphatically  a  jam.  I  was 
more  than  an  hour  reaching  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  As  I  was  near  e.iough  to 
shake  hands  with  him,  of  course  I  had 
a  good  opportunity  to  scan  his  features, 
and  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  he  is 
decidedly  good   looking. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  is  very  short,  pretty 
stout,  fair  skin,  face  rather  flat  for 
beauty.  Still  her  features  indicate  de- 
cision   of   character.      She   was    dressed 


with  rich  simplicity  and  dignified  her  I 
position  by  an  absence  of  all  appear-  ; 
ance  of  condescension. 

"All  agree  that  there  never  was  such  j 
a  crowd  at  any  reception  ever  held 
here.  I  never  saw  so  many  ugly  women 
in  my  life.  I  suppose  they  had  heard 
of  Lincoln's  ugliness  and  flattered 
themselves  that  they  would  shine  in 
comparison,  but  it  was  a  sad  mistake. 
Many  of  them  were  so  homely  that  the 
President  even  was  obliged  to  shut  his 
eyes  when   he   shook  hands  with  them. 

"The  crowd  was  so  great  that  intro- 
ductions were  dispensed  with,  except 
of  ladies  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.  From  8  to 
10  o'clock  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  beside  the 
door  leading  to  the  Green  Room  and 
kept  up  a  constant  shaking  of  hands. 
I  estimate  the  crowd  at  7,000." 


,'        Mr.  J/iucolii'h  I*ut<iouul  Ueaut/. 

Everywhere  be  goes  Mr.  Liscolm  tuika  about 
Li»  look?,  H  is  a  theme  of  which  he  never  grows 
tired  When  he  reached  Wistticld,'  iu  this 
.-2iato,  i-t.  v  a&  called  upon  for  a  speech,  v.;ku 
Lj  eaicl  that  '  sbortlj  aitoi  his  nomination  ho 
roceivod  a  letter  dated  -tt  Woeliield,  'u  ^  Lj.-l 
the  'liter,  a  little  giri,  lut'ormed  bini  that  she 
ha-.'  ■  <  a  Li:  daguenotype,  wd  lida  mar'.,  up 
Lfi  mind  thai  ;i  h:  wore  wirukcis  he  .•  juld 
look  better.  He  bad  thought  01  i ho  outlet  umi 
the  result  waa  visible  on  bi:i  face  ''  tie  n  >l.-"i  >i 
the  writoi  ol  the  loiter  was  present,  and  loam* 
iug  that  „ho  was,  bad  !.••..  brought  forwaid, 
wueu  ho  took  hoi  ;a  hh  r.ita.i  and  kissed  h-.i ' 
Toe-  little  gui  Was  a  dauniL.-i  ui  •'• "  'ji  •■.  B    i ■  :; 

The  Orleans  Republican  >j;  a 

"There  seems  to  be  something  supremely 
ildiculout.  in  those  tvOubioLs  times,  when  our 
very  national  existence  is  imperilled,  iu  La-.i^g 
a  President  cieci.  rrno  devoies  b.i  c-ueigiua  to 
cultivating  whiskers,  and  otbwwisa  iepproving 
bin  pemou:!  appearance  '' 

At  DtJc<i  h«  :,poke  lo  the  lj.dk  s  el'  thcii  looka 
and  liia  own.  Ho  repeated  ihi;  •;(  Troy.  \, 
Hudson,  he  found  viai-a  to  Bay 

"  1  thank  tL;;,  vast  'h\^\i&  fo»  iiu  d.aeudani.0. 
and  I  hcpo  they  will  nevei  be  disappointed  iu 
me.  .  i  tee  a  l.'.'^e  nuuibti  01  fj.ii  ladies  in  at- 
tendance, but  I  think  I  have  flu  best  of  the 
bai^am  I  Mr  Lincoln  is  a  married  ix»u,  aad 
at  this  point  ^  <-ral  maiden  ladioo  fainted,  but 
wore  louu  resuscitated  by  orheer  Reynolds  '■'■  ho 
carried  a  bottle  oi  hartshorn  in  his  pocket  foi 
the  occasion.]  1  tka.uk  you  tor  year  uttcLduj^ , 
(continiifcd  the  Pr--»ldent  elect,)  and  as  I  hare 
nothing  more  tc  ssv,  I  bid  r"Vi  3D  HffectionAlc 
fereweil 

At  Troy,  L^  iald.    i  ljo.;  to  ^ec  you  &u&  is'. 
you  boo  u\t>.'''  and  a'.  New  York  he  repeated  his 
joke,  a«  Iw  sppem'd  f;i  thv  balcony  ■>■  thp  It  i 
tei; 

•  Mj  friends  l  iu  net  appeur  biioio  you  to 
uake  u.  s-peecb  I-.:  merely  to  look  ^t  you  and 
lei  yo^  look  it  u!.  And  an  1  kavo  remaikttl  lo 
ray  country  frieada  in  my  tour  to  >iew'  York,  iu 
toe  uii!:"i  •<■■  *'«'''•'  9t*>;ig  I  have  tbM  best  of 
you  ■ ' ' 

Ou  hia  reception,  a  very  tall  ;uau  was  bre- 
seatc-1  The  President  elect  looked  at  him  from 
head  to  tee.  which  attention  was  returned  by 
a  "hearty  stave,  Mi  Lincolk  teruHiked,  "1 
gures  1  top  you  an  loch  or  two." 

A  goutleman  was  bore-  intiodueed  to  Mr. 
Liucoln  who  Blared  at  liiui  aud  thuo  remarked 
"you  loci,  liko  u  friend  oi  mine,  i  o^unot 
thmk  of  him  tow,  fcvji  ho  ia  a  hanaooaio  maa." 

Several  aimllar  iuatanoes  occurrcJ  o*'  tbi= 
propoualty  iu  his  Kew  York  visit. 

Oub  tall  i'ollow  with  rather  short  whiskers,  as 
he  pasted  Mi.  Liaoula,  was  heard  to  ny, 
•  A^ull  ho  loo^u  liLo  i.o."  I  di«i  not  look  at 
hbii, '  remarked  oid  Aiu,  '  but  I  tako  it  that 
hi  is  u.  very  handsvim  maa,"  at  which  thcie 
was  iuordinato  Laughter  among  the  immediate 
spectators. 

A  Mr.  H.  Dowcy,  quile  a  tttll  man,  aa  Lo. 
caiuo  up,  tittfotct  to  meuture  high  with  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

air  Lincoln — He's  making  a  »ju:ii,ou  %v it L 
me  (to  tho  man,  taming  bi&  back  to  him), 
'tit  aud  up.' 

Mr  Kennedy  --Mi  Lincoln  is  the  ttiltunt  hj 
half  an  inch.     [Hoais  of  luughtcr.] 

Mr.  Liucolu — I  saw  he  wad  stretching  hi:u- 
aelf  and  making  a  quebiioQ 

An  iudividuul  fruiu  the  rural  districts  look- 
ing iuientiv  at  Mr.  Liucolt',  said: 

.'I  want  to  shako  hands;  they  .-ay  1  look 
like  yon." 

Mr.  Liucoln  (complying) — 1  takoit,  then, 
that  settles  tho  question  that  you't*  a  rery 
good  looking  man.      f  Laughter.] 


A  Capt  Ackeuoi  Nwv,  Jersey,  an  exceeding- 
ly tall  specimen  had  Oeun  broaght  up  from  tho 
crowd  below  by  some  p-.-rionr.  who  «ere  cog- 
nizantoi  them'  suriag  Lncid-.-nt  a  short  time 
pieYtously  ' 

\t  he  approaoLvd  tbo  Mayor  laid  '  Ubtt ' 
a  tail  felloe  i  he'll  nke  yvv.  dewn  "  [Laugh- 
ter. 1  . 

Mr  Liuc'jto  (ct.i^grjiug  hit  snoulders)— 1 
give  it  up  uu'.v      [Groat  mcrrimttt  ] 

in-  J-.vseyite  »atd  ho  was  si*  Uet  six  in  hia 
stocking-*  and  weighod  240  pounds.  Mr  Liu- 
colu  gave  hio  hlght  as  a  trid*  short  "  ^.v  teo< 
lout  nithoui  hb  booti 

Aaothei  lady  oppe;  red  in  tho  ale, 

Mr.  Liucolu  (extending  bis  band)-  1  scaki 
band:  with  ail  too  ladies. 

B  imt  remarks  wen  UiadL  about  the  nighl  ol 
the  I-:.  iid(  nt  by  those  ucai  biu 

rhe  Mayor— Theie'a  a  good  deal  :■'.  •  b 
in  ijiuj 

:>Ii   Lincoln— Oatcome,  I  call  it 

AttheOporaHouifj.be  attended  lh»  p*i- 
formanco  ol     Fhe  Marked  bail  ' 

Mr-  Thompson  tuggestedthat  duiiue  inoiiaii 
^cou«  the  Preuident,  if  he  uhuee  to  do  «o,  could 
^o  upon  the  stage  'la  mask.  "So,  i  tbauk 
you,  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  good  hnmoredly,  one 
ia  i.'noogh,  The  papen  nay  I*u:ta>  a  mask 
alr&ady 

Lyen  if  this  pride  iu  his  =tatuie  were  not 
vanitj  .  oi  t''<i:  consciousnesa  oi  hislooks ,aud  cf 
the  ed-.ct  et  u>j  i^hiskera.  wore  mixed  wiih 
modott  bulx-dapMciatiou,  wb*t  »'"d  taste  does 
it  uot  '.-vbit'  i  ; 

We  gavoiiO^erai  anecdotea,  yesterday,  oi  tbit 
propensity  to  kd  p  bio  poisuual  looks  before  the 
people— hi;  whibkcrs,  Ills  stature,  his  laalures. 
it  would  si  em  as  it  the  campaign  jok-.-s  about 
his  beauty,  and  the  poitraits  circulated  bj  the 
Eve.  Journal  aud  otheio  hadexcitod  his  vanity 
to  i  morbid  degree  Beauty  on  the  braiu"  is 
not  a  acw  dic6,i30  Narcissus  died  -;t  it,  aa  he 
ga^ed  hiiii;eL!'  a.**?  in  th^  fjuuLa'.u  which  mir- 
rored  Lu  feature*  Many  youug  ivomvn  have 
suffered  under  it  We  hope  Mr.  Liucoln  may 
nurviv"  the  violent  accoen  which  artlict*  bim 


HOW     LINCOLN      LOOKED 
Thomas   Curtis    Clark 


THERE  has  been  much  discussion  as 
to  Lincoln's  personal  appearance, 
perhaps  more  than  that  subject  de- 
servesr  considering  the  fact  that  his  great- 
ness lay  rather  in  his  moral  height  and 
his  love  for  humanity,  as  well  as  in  the 
simple  grandeur  of  his  character.  But 
people  are  human,  and  they  have  a  liking 
for  seeing  a  great  man  as  he  is  physically, 
Fortunately,  many  pictures  of  him  have 
been  left  to  us,  and  in  addition  many 
word-pictures  are  scattered  through  the 
literature  of  the  Lincoln  history.  Thus  it 
is  possible  to  see  Lincoln  as  he  walked 
among  men,  in  all  sorts  of  circumstances: 
when  he  was  a  successful  young  lawyer 
in  Illinois,  as  a  jokingly  earnest  politician 
making  stump  speeches  at  the  time  of  his 
early  campaigns,  after  he  had  been  ele- 
vated to  national  notice  at  Washington, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family. 

The  familiar  picture  of  Lincoln,  that 
which  we  all  have  in  our  minds  as  the 
real  Lincoln,  is  this  one:  Tall,  narrow 
across  the  shoulders,  slightly  stooped,  with 
very  long  limbs;  a  large,  bony  face,  over- 
topped with  coarse  black  hair;  high  fore- 
head, dark-gray  eyes,  high  cheek-bones, 
large  mouth  and  ears;  complexion  very 
dark,  and  skin  yellow  aud  shrivelled. 
Those  are  the  details  of  the  picture  which 
has  come  down  to  us  from  those  who  saw 
Lincoln;  and  they  add,  "with  little  grace, 
but  with  an  expression  of  awkwardness 
combined  with  force  and-  vigor." 

It  is  perhaps  of  more  interest  and  value 
to  read  the  exact  pen-pictures  that  have 
been  given  of  the  great  American.  Here 
is  one  from  the  pen  of  Henry  B.  Rankin, 
who  was  for  several  years  a  student  in  the 
law  office  of  Lincoln  and  Herudon.  He 
saw  Lincoln  for  many  years  in  his  family, 
and  has  much  to  tell  of  that  interesting 
phase  of  his  life. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  meeting  with 
Lincoln,  in  184G,  when  Lincoln  was  prac- 
tising law  in  Springfield  in  partnership 
with  Major  John  T.  Stuart,  Mr.  Kankui 
thus  describes  his  hero : 

"He  was  then  in  his  physical  prime.  He 
had  the  well-developed  muscles  and  the 
fresh  color  of  one  leading  an  outdoor  lite 
and  overflowing  with  physical  vigor  and 
health.  The  angular  form,  the  long,  sallow 
face  and  swarthy  complexion  of  later  years, 
do  not  come  back  to  me  out  of  the  sixty- 
nine  years  of  boyhood  memory.  He  was 
at  that  time,  in  personal  appearance,  the 
best-looking  lawyer  attending  the  Peters- 
burg Circuit   Court." 

Mr.  Rankin  does  not  like  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  statesman  which  have  come 
down  depicting  him  as  "of  boorish  and 
awkward  manners."  He  says  that  on  the 
contrary  "he  possessed  a  nameless 
grace  of  deportment  that  kept  him 
self-poised,  self-sustained,  in  any  W 
and  all  new  and  unexpected  situa-  ||J 
tions." 


Here  is  another  picture  of  Lin- 
coln, but  fifteen  years  later,  when 
he  was  on  his  way  from  Spring- 
field, 111.,  to  Washington,  to  take 
up  the  duties  of  the  nation's  leader. 
The  picture  is  given  by  Henry  M. 
Hall,  who  saw  Lincoln  at  Cleve- 
land, where  he  made  a  speech  for 
the  Republican  Club  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Hall  says:  "The  young  men 
of  the  club,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
rode  on  horseback  to  the  railroad 
station,  then  nearly  two  miles  out 
from  town,  to  meet  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  son  Robert.  The  latter,  a 
young  man  of  eighteen,  was  fur- 
nished with  a  fine  horse  to  ride 
with  us,  while  his  father  rode  in  the 
official  carriage  to  the  building 
where  a  reception  was  held  for  him. 
As  his  escort  the  club-members 
were  among  the  earliest  to  salute 
Mr.  Lincoln.  His  hand-shaking 
and  greeting  on  that  day  form  one 
of  the  proudest  recollections  of  my 
life.  He  was  tall,  and  to  my  eyes 
a  handsome  man,  about  a  score  of 
years  older  than  myself.  His  hair 
and  whiskers  were  as  black  as  a 
raven,  and  his  face  was  as  genial 
as  the  sunshine." 

Two  years  later,  in  April,  18G3, 
Lincoln  was  called  upon  to  review 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  near 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  that  name,  a  battle 
which  had  been  almost  disastrous 
for  the  Union  armies.  There  were 
at  that  time  about  100,000  men  in 
camp.  Here  is  the  vivid  picture  of 
the  President  as  he  greeted  the 
lines  of  soldiers  on  that  day.  It  is 
given  by  Andrew  S.  Miller,  who 
was  present  on  that  occasion. 

"As  we  stood  waiting,  the  sound 

of  a  bugle  broke  upon  the  air,  and  far 
down  the  lines  I  could  see  the  presiden- 
tial party  comiug.  I  was  very  anxious  to 
see  the  President.  I  had  heard  so  much 
about  his  appearance  that  I  watched 
every  foot  of  the  avenue  as  he  approached. 
The  cavalcade,  as  it  moved  up  between 
the  endless  lines  of  men  standing  at  pre- 
sent arms,  was  a  brilliant  one. 

"The  President,  wearing  a  high  hat,  with 
General  Joseph  Hooker  by  his  side,  headed 
the  procession.  As  I  looked  down  the 
lines,  I  could  see  advancing  on  horseback 
a  man  very  tall,  with  a  rugged,  homely 
face,  rather  gaunt,  wearing  a  hat  that 
looked  like  a  section  of  stovepipe  with  a 
flange  on  the  bottom,  and  worn  at  an 
angle  of  about  three  degrees,  presenting  at 
a  distance  a  rather  ungainly  appearance. 
His  long  legs  were  doubled  up  in  the  stir- 
rups;  but,  as  he  came  close,  you  saw  a 
face  you  could  never  forget— a  face  com- 
bining strength,  force  of  character,  with  a 
kindliness  and  tenderness  of  disposition, 
and  withal  with  a  sad  expression  as  if  he 


